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EASTERN RAMBLES AND REMINISCENCES. 


JERUSALEM. 
But to Mount Zion we are come, 
The city of the living God.—MontaomeEry. 
Now shall thy house be desolate, 
Thy glory now shall close; 
Nor leave one trace of ruined state, 
To tell where Salem rose.—DALE. 

A RESIDENCE in Jerusalem has something very 
peculiar in its associations—it is so different 
from other cities, so motionless, so gloomy and 
dispiriting, so silent and forsaken, that it ap- 
pears more like a city of the dead than one 
having such a vast population. 

Every spot has its tale—each rock its tradi- 
tion. This pool, or that tomb, are both ren- 
dered memorable by some historical event, and 
the very trees share in the veneration with 
which everything connected with the Holy City 
is held. 

If you want amusement, it is not to be found 
—unless a little more bustle than usual in the 
bazaars, which are generally crowded, will 
satisfy you. Perhaps a ramble to Bethlehem, 
or a lounge in the cafés, may please you ; but, 
despite all your endeavors, there is no possi- 
bility of being amused in the city. When any 
travellers arrive they are weary, and seem to 
partake of the spirit of the place, so that you 
are obliged to retreat to your hotel, and dream 
away the hours of evening amid clouds of to- 
bacco-smoke and dismal domestics. If you 
rise from your divan and take a turn upon the 
roof of the house, you have not grand moun- 
tains to gaze upon, such as Gaspar Poussin 
loved to paint, nor glorious sunsets, with the 
golden vistas of Claude, that are to be seen 
elsewhere—as on the coast of Syria, or even 
Palestine. There are no Ostade-looking inte- 
riors, or Teniers-like hovels, to gaze upon in 
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this city. Pleasing recollections of the paint- 
ings of Rembrandt, Murillo, Guido, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Michael Angelo, and Raphael, come 
crowding into the mind, associated with the 
poetical effusions of Heber, Tasso, Dale, Mill- 
man, Montgomery, Roscoe, and Knox; and as 
your eyes wander from dome to minaret, and 
from vale to mount, and from ruined wall to 
stunted tree, the queen of night casts her placid 
light on yon rugged hills and castled steep, 
and 

** All height, depth, wildness, grandeur, gloom below, 

Touched by the smile, lone moon! in one wild splen- 

dor grow.” 

' The morning mists are fast scattered by the 
fierce sun that pours his scorching rays upon 
this unhappy city ; the air you breathe is as 
suffocating as that of an iron foundry ; no ed- 
dying wind refreshes your parching skin as it 
sweeps along the streets ; the inhabitants walk 
with listless step to pursue their daily labors, 
and salute each other only by gesture, for their 
very nature seems crushed, and their affections 
dried up. 

If we enter the streets they are narrow, 
wretched, frequently unpaved, and almost de- 
serted. 

“Alas, Jerusalem! each spacions street 
Was once so filled, the numerous throng 
Was forced to jostle as they pass’d along, 
And thousands did with thousands meet.”’ 

The houses are dirty, irregularly-built square 
masses, some with domes, and some with flat 
roofs ; and the shops are gloomy-looking squalid 
places, where ugly and ferocious-looking men 
smoke away the tedious hours. Silence reigns 
almost supreme, unless it be during the time 
the city is inundated by pilgrims. 

The population of Jerusalem is very fluctuat- 
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ing, owing to the presence of pilgrims at certain 
periods of the year, and travellers, who only 
remain a short time, hundreds arriving and 
departing in aday. The estimate given by vari- 
ous authors exhibits a wide difference. Thus, 
we find it is calculated by Wilde to be 30,000 ; by 
Turner, 26,000; by Salzbacher 25,000; Rich- 
ardson and Joliffe, 20,000; Scholz and Mr. Rob- 
inson, 18,000; Jowett, 15,000; Warburton, 
12,000 ; Dr. Robinson, 11,500; and Buckingham, 
10,000. My own impression is, that it is about 
12,000, as a resident population. 

If it is asked how such accounts vary, I would 
merely remark that it is because there are not 
any official documents accessible to travellers ; 
that the required information must be obtained 
from residents, who may or may not be inclined 
to exaggerate; that the casual population is 
liable to large additions at certain seasons ; 
that epidemics have reduced the numbers at 
other periods; that the informants themselves 
are frequently prejudiced; and finally, that 
some have included the garrison and foreign- 
ers. Mr, Wilde’s information was obtained 
from the Latins and Jewish rabbis; Dr. Rich- 
ardson’s froma Turk; Mr. Joliffe’s from a Chris- 
tian; and Mr. Buckingham’s from a Jew. 

It is better to consider the population as two 
classes: 1, The residents; and 2, The partial 
residents, or foreigners. 

The resident population consists of—1, Jews ; 
2, Mohammedans; and 3, Christians. The last 
class is again subdivided into Greeks, Latins, 
and Armenians. 

The Jews have been variously estimated from 
3,000 to 10,000. Dr. Richardson gives their 
supposed numbers as 10,000; Wilde, 8,000; 
Mr. Nicolayson, 6,000 or 7,000; Mr. Young, 
late British consul at Jerusalem, 5,000 or 6,000 ; 
Lord Nugent, 4,000; Joliffe, 3,000 to 4,000; 
Warburton, 3,500; and Dr. Robinson, 3,000. 
It is well known, by those who have taken any 
trouble about the matter, that the Jews do not 
like to give their true numbers, which may 
arise from a Turkish law forbidding more than 
2,000 Jews to reside within the walls; and, 
therefore, as Mr. Nicolayson and Mr. Young 
have both had excellent opportunities of in- 
vestigating the subject, we may fix the number 
at about 6,000. 

The Mohammedans consist of Turks from 
Asia Minor; descendants of Turks by blood, 
but Arabians by birth ; a mixed race of Turkish 
and Arabian blood; and pure Syrian Arabs. 
They are computed by Joliffe at 13,000; Lord 
Nugent at 12,000; Wilde at 10,000; Dr. Rich- 
ardson at 5,000; Dr. Robinson at 4,500; and 








Warburton at 4,000. My own opinion is that 
they average, in round numbers, about 5,000. 

The Christians exhibit a very medley group 
of creeds, for we find Greeks amounting, ac- 
cording to Joliffe, to 2,000, while Dr. Robinson 
only makes their number 460; Latins, esti- 
mated by Joliffe at 800, and Dr. Robinson at 
260 ; and Armenians reckoned by Joliffe at 400, 
and Dr. Robinson at 130. To these we may add 
Copts, Abyssinians, Maronites, native Christian 
Arabs, Druses, Metawelis, and Syrian Chris- 
tians. 

The partial residents, or foreigners, consist 
of people from nearly every country, and may 
be calculated, in round numbers, at from 4,000 
to 9,000. The fluctuation of the partial resi- 
dents is very considerable, on account of the 
great numbers of pilgrims that are annually 
shipped to Jaffa, and travel thence to the Holy 
City. It is affirmed that upwards of 30,000 
pilgrims visit Jerusalem every Easter. 

The glory of Jerusalem has, indeed, departed ; 
for when Titus besieged the city, the number 
of the Jews was 1,300,000, and the Arabians 
state that the population of the city when at- 
tacked and taken A. D. 1099, exceeded 200,000. 

*“ Alas, Jerusalem! alas! where’s now 
Thy pristine glory, thy unmatch’d renown, 
To which the heathen monarchies did bow ?”’ 

She is “‘ as a city which is compact together, ”’ 
even now, but yet not a vestige is to be seen 
of the Jerusalem of David or of Solomon; the 
course of the walls has been changed, and little 
remains but the valleys, the hills, and the pools, 
to identify its original site with the present one. 
But still, as we wander amid its ruined edifices, 
or gaze from the Mount of Olives upon its em- 
battled walls and towering minarets, we feel 
that this is the spot where David’s harp sounded ; 
where our Saviour bore the cross upon which 
He atoned for our sins ; where Israel went up 
to worship; where Solomon erected his brazen 
platform, and the glory of the Lord shone in 
his temple. Oh! let not the sceptic place his 
foot upon thy hallowed soil! and let not the 
remembrance of the associations connected 
with thee be blotted from my memory ! for “I 
was glad when they said unto me, Let us go 
into the house of the Lord; our feet shall stand 
within thy gates, O Jerusalem !”’ 

The next place we visited was the Latin con- 
vent of St. Salvador, in the northwest corner 
of the city, on the edge of what is said to be 
Mount Gihon. There is not anything peculiar 
in this convent, except that it is the place where 
the pilgrims obtain a certificate of having visited 
the Holy City, and, perhaps, its irregular form 
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girded by strong walls. From this we passed 
on to the city castle, which is built on the ruins 
of the Turris Psephina of old Jerusalem, and is 
now called the Castle of David, and sometimes 
the Tower of Hippicus. It is situated near the 
vale of Gihon, which it overhangs, and tradition 
affirms that it is one of the three towers built 
by Herod, and spared by Titus when the tem- 
ple and city were destroyed. The lower part 
of one of the towers is evidently very ancient, 
and composed of large stones bevelled at the 
edges. The guide pointed to a spot north of 
the tower, which, he remarked, was the site of 
the house of Uriah; and near to it is what is 
now called ‘‘ Beth-sheba’s Bath,’’ a broken tank 
amid a heap of loose stones and weeds. 

Passing on towards the south we reached the 
Armenian Convent of St. James, which stands 
upon Mount Zion, immediately within the city 
walls. It is, certainly, a fine convent, and so 
spacious that it is said the priests frequently 
lodge nearly 800 pilgrims at a time; attached 
to it is a large garden with a high wall. The 
church, which is the best attended, is the 
largest and richest of the Christian churches, 
and is said to have been built by the Empress 
Helena, on the spot where St. James the elder 
was beheaded. It wasa strange sight to behold 
the priests scattered about the church engaged 
in devotional exercises; some in their dark 
blue dresses, and others in their sumptuous 
robes, mingled with pilgrims of all ages and 
complexions, and foreigners with quaint cos- 
tumes; all forming a strong contrast to the 
beautiful mosaic pavement, which here and 
there was left uncovered by the carpet thrown 
over it, to preserve it from injury, and the pul- 
pit in the centre of the church, with a cupola 
over it, both inlaid with mother-of-pearl and 
tortoise-shell ; while the pillars, which are cov- 
ered with porcelain tiles with blue crosses and 
other designs on them, up to a certain height, 
and the altars covered with rich embroidery, 
and church vessels, filled up the background. 
On the left, in a small recess, is what the priests 
term the sanctuary of St. James, sculptured in 
white marble, and adorned with painting and 
gilding ; this is said to be the precise spot on 
which he was beheaded. Passing on, we came 
to the vestibule, where we were shown two 
large stones; it is said that one of them was 
taken from that part of the river Jordan where 
our Saviour stood when St. John baptized him ; 
and that the other is part of the rock against 
which Moses broke the tables of the law at 
Mount Sinai. 

Near to the convent is a small Armenian 





chapel, which is stated to be built on the spot 
where the house of the High Priest Annas for- 
merly stood. Leaving this, we passed the lazar- 
houses on the left, where the lepers reside apart 
from the rest of the population, and went out 
of the Zion gate, which is the southern gate of 
the city, and leads to the summit of that part 
of Mount Zion which is without the walls. 

Near to the Zion gate is an Armenian chapel, 
very ill-shaped and remarkably gloomy in its 
appearance, which is built upon the site of the 
palace of Caiaphas, the High Priest ; within it 
is an altar inclosing a block of compact lime- 
stone, about seven feet long, three broad, and 
a foot thick, which is exposed in some places 
for the devout pilgrims to kiss it. This is af- 
firmed to be the stone which closed the mouth 
of the sepulchre of our Saviour, 

A few paces to the right of this chapel is the 
Christian burying-place, with its flat tombstones 
marking the last resting-place of many a Greek 
and Latin. 

A short distance from the cemetery is the 
place where the Virgin Mary expired, and that 
pillar on the north side of the gate of Zion, or 
David, as it is sometimes called, is the spot 
where the cock stood and crowed when Peter 
denied his Master. 

We are now fairly upon Mount Zion, one of 
the four hills upon which Jerusalem formerly 
stood; viz., Mount Zion on the southeast ; 
Mount Moriah on the southwest; Acra on the 
northwest; and Bezetha on the northeast of 
the present city. Zion, which was highest, 
was formerly occupied by the upper city, ‘‘ the 
City of David ;’’ here was the residence of the 
ark, the palace of the kings of Judah; here our 
Saviour celebrated his last passover, and here 
the disciples assembled on the day of Pentecost. 
Desolate as Zion now is, deprived of her bul- 
warks of former days, and “‘ploughed as a 
field,’’ yet it is doubly interesting for that very 
desolation, because, as we walk about Zion, and 
go round about her, ‘‘ tell the towers thereof,’’ 
and gaze upon the valleys below, we feel that 
the words of prophecy are fulfilled, for where 
her palaces once stood barley now waves, and 
the goats now browse on the scanty herbage on 
its terraced and sloping ridges. At its foot, 
about 150 feet below us, is the Valley of Hin- 
nom, called Wady Jehennam, a narrow, steep, 
and rocky place, where the Jews sacrificed to 
Baal and Moloch, causing their sons and their 
daughters to pass through the fire ; and before 
us is the Hill of Evil Counsel. 

A gloomy mosque, said to cover the site of 
the Tomb of David, stands upon the summit of 
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Zion, and, as the last resting-place of the ‘‘ man 
according to God’s own heart,’’ it is highly in- 
teresting, because it alsc bears some probability 
of truth with respect to its site, as we know 
that ‘‘ David slept with his fathers, and was 
buried in the city of David;’’ and, moreover, 
St. Peter says (Acts ii. 29), that ‘° his sepulchre 
is with us unto this day.”’ 

Part of the building was formerly called the 
Church of the Conaculum, where our Saviour 





celebrated his Holy Supper with his Apostles, 
washed their feet, and instituted the Hely Sac- 
rament. The guide pointed out a window in 
the upper part of the building, which he said 
belonged to the room where this event took 
place. 

From this spot the Apostles departed ‘‘ with- 
out purse and without scrip,’ to teach the 
religion of our blessed Saviour. 





NIXON. 


Arter a while, from the nebule of men I | ter's sky. My brother-in-law came to the door 


met, two resolved into positive friends, whom 
it was pleasure to meet. All the world pro- 
fessed to see my preference for George Buck- 
ingham. He was what Sallie Venarr and her 
set call handsome; his beauty attracted, his 
manner flattered me. He grew infatuated, but 
I only amused; either because I was sure of 
him, and puzzled by his friend, or from the 
instinct of coquetry. I always favored Mr. 
Nixon. About this latter personage there was, 
at this time, something extremely provoking. 
I, continually on the verge of an active dislike 
of him, was never to arrive at any positive 
state of mind, I thought. He touched me on 
my sorest points, handled my opinions roughly, 
but pleased me, as no one else had done, at 
times. 

But it was from George Buckingham I gained 
that half-adoring admiration no woman can 
ever utterly withstand ; certainly not a young 
girl as new to the world, and the ways of its 
men, as I. 

When Fanny, my only sister and dearest 
friend, married Professor Ogden, I followed her 
from our painful seclusion into another life. 
Society bewitched me. My sister let me grow 
like a fern in the hot shade, and I put out all 
manner of premature fronds. She had been 
restricted until the very glance of her eye be- 
came deprecatory ; she meant to give me the 
freedom never known by herself. So I winged 
my way. I allowed George Buckingham to 
wrest concessions from me, and wondered why 
Nixon, from the most attentive, though pro- 
voking of cavaliers, scarcely approving, yet 
never absent, had become the most indifferent 
of friends. 

It grew towards tea-time. I, in a dreamy 
mood before the fire, was looking out at the 
amber west, and wondering whence came that 
peculiar green tint seen in no other but a win- 
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and put the dear old face inside. ‘‘Is Fan 
asleep ?’’ dropping his voice. ‘‘ There’s young 
Buckingham down stairs ; you must look after 
him, then; keep him to tea, Rosey; Nixon 
and I will meet him there.”’ 

I rose, shaking myself as discontentedly as 
Zeph does when roused from his nap on the 
Turkey rug, and followed down the stairs. Mr. 
Nixon was waiting for his professor; alow bow 
was the scle exchange between us; I measured 
I had thought him pre- 
sumptuous on slight favor; he should never 
count on mine so surely. He opened the door 
of the parlor without a word, and, as I passed 
in, one short glance I stole at his face. I don’t 
know what expression I looked for; I found 
tranquil indifference, which did not alter as he 
witnessed. Mr. Buckingham’s elastic start to- 
wards me—his seizure of my hand. 

‘* You don’t look glad to see me, Miss Car- 
hampton,” said George, as the door closed. 

“Don’t I? It’s not so longa time since I’ve 
had that pleasure that I can be violently agi- 
tated on the subject. You were here this 
morning.” 

“Only to bring back Bryant; I didn’t stay a 
moment.”’ 

‘*I thought women only were unsound in 
their estimate of time. You never are correct 
in yours; it was forty-two moments, sir, you 
stayed, and had to run to your recitation; I 
saw you from the side window.”’ 

‘‘Come, don’t be severe on a poor fellow. If 
you want me to go now, send me off.” 

“TI am forbidden. Oh, Mr. Buckingham! 
where did you get that lovely rose?’’ I ex- 
claimed, for the first time noticing an exquisite 
cream-color, with a damask flush in the half- 
shut centre leaves. 

He gave it into my hand saying, in his pecu- 
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‘*T wish the professor would give me a lovely 
Rose.” 

At this I blushed like a fool; he looked at 
me just long enough to make it worse, then 
gently took my hand, which I quickly snatched 
from him, and, walking to the door, said :— 

‘IT must get a vase of water for the flower; 
come into the other room, Mr. Buckingham, it 
is much pleasanter,” 

He came after, in a very dissatisfied way, 
and was thrown off the track for that evening, 
at least. 

‘* How is Miss Venarr ?’’ I asked, as I filled 
a Pompeian vase with water. ‘‘I saw you 
walking with her yesterday. Is her ankle well, 
or does it still need attendance ?” 

He hastened to explain. 

**T overtook her crossing the Park; I didn’t 
even ask. Do you know Nixon has taken her 
up ?”? 

“‘T thought he could spare no time from his 
studies to attend to destitute young women; 
at least, he hinted as much.” 

“He can find time enough; he says he is 
determined to find out what is in that girl; he 
says she flirts too much.’’ 

**She will be shown new points in her phi- 
losophy if Mr. Nixon undertakes her improve- 
ment.” 

** Do you want to know what he says of you ?”’ 
asked Buckingham, with a smile in his blue 
eyes. 

** Well, what is it?” 

“‘T almost forget. You are a rose that pricks 
one’s fingers when suddenly or wrongly touched 
full of thorns, but of a most sweet savor.” 

** Did he say all that ?’’ was my light rejoin- 
der, but somehow I felt grieved. 

**Yes, and more ; but I must not tell you the 
rest, it will make you angry.” 

Of course I was doubly anxious to hear the 
reserve, but Buckingham kept his friend’s 
counsel. 

**You must have acharming time talking us 
over. Why doesn’t Mr. Nixon write a tract, 
he has become such an ardent missionary to 
young ladies? Do ask him, with my compli- 
ments.” 

“Oh, you ’re vexed with him! I’m glad of 
it. I have felt like pitching him out of the 
window many a time when I’ve seen him keep 
you to himself the whole of an evening.” 

**Don’t you get savage; he is to be here to 
tea, and the professor said I was to keep you.”’ 

“The professor is a brick,” ejaculated the 
young man; then, ‘‘I beg your pardon.” 
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‘Oh, you needn’t; a brick is a term of com- 
pliment, is it not?’’ 

Here entered Fanny, with a dignified ‘‘ Good 
evening, Mr. Buckingham.’’ She seated her- 
self at a table, and began to work. We tried 
to talk, but found it a hard matter, for Fan, 
when she pleased, was the most perfect nega- 
tive. There was no rising above it to-night. 
We were all glad when Professor Ogden and 
Nixon answered the tea summons still out of 
soundings in some scientific subject. 

Afterwards, I went off to a side light and a 
sofa, and George followed, under pretence of 
holding my worsted. Fannie’s eyes coursed 
him; something did not suit her. That night 
she hesitatingly prefaced. 

‘*Rose, seems to me Mr. Buckingham is here 
a great deal.”’ 

I drew myself up for a lecture. 

‘* Well, Mrs. Fanny, what of it ?’’ 

‘Five times a week, Rose, to say nothing of 
chance encounters, and walkings to the gate.” 

“T can’t help it, Fan; I can’t send him 
home.” 

‘You don’t want to help it,’’ she said, with 
asigh. ‘‘He is desperately in love, and you 
encourage him. I hate to have your name so 
connected with students; if you can’t give him 
a hint, let me.’’ 

ai Oh 1? 

A delicate, annoyed flush faded from her 
cheek as she looked up to me. 

“Perhaps I am foolish, dear, but I wish it 
was otherwise with you. Why did you rebuff 
Mr. Nixon so completely ?”’ 

“*T did not.” 

‘‘Something has changed him; I thought it 
must be some haughty way of yours that had 
wounded him.” 

‘¢Fanny, Mr. Nixon takes up young ladies 
to study as the Germans do bugs, who, when 
the examination is finished, let the unhappy 
being fly, or transfix it by a pin, as they choose. 
I suppose Mr. Nixon has closed his study of 
me, or his interest in the problem has flagged. 
I can’t bear him, and I do like George Buck- 
ingham.’’ 

‘¢There was an honest girl,’’ pronounced the 
professor, who stood with silent, slippered feet 
behind; ‘‘I like young Buckingham, too. Mrs. 
Fanny, what whim have you in your head?” 

Yes, I thought I loved him. As we think of 
our first love I thought of him. Youth, beauty, 
and a host of unexplained sympathies bewitched 
me. It was dearly sweet to be watched over ; 
to have every word or gesture become of infi- 
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nite importance ; to see in softening eyes how 
complete was my triumph. 

Now I have outgrown the self of that time, 
and wonder at my blindness. But now was 
not then. My sincerity was equal to my delu- 
sion. He led me to talk, for love made him 
sympathetic; I would lay my heart and mind 
open to the dimmest corners (and some were 
very dim indeed), hardly noticing that his 
answers were too often by the eyes alone. 
There comes a time in the history of some na- 
tures—call it a kind of refined egotism—when 
they must speak of doubt and essay, hope and 
failure. One confides on paper to the public; 
I to the one who loved to listen, and who fully 
understood me, I believed. What man ever 
comprehends the woman nearest his heart? He 
guesses at her, accepts, admires, but never 
knows ‘‘ one-half the reason why she smiles or 
sighs.”’ 

I soon recovered from my absurd belief in 
George’s superhuman apprehension, but not 
until I had promised tu marry him. The tre- 
mendous question had come at last, that had 
been silently asked and answered every day 
for the last two months. I think, even then, 
he would never have brought the matter to the 
touch had it not been for Mr. Nixon. I saw 
some delicate finessing on that gentleman’s 
part. He took it into his head to covet my 
attention again, and often interrupted and 
perplexed George in the midst of some confi- 
dential statement. A feeling of uneasiness 
gave the lagging mind decision. I had pro- 
mised to marry him; there was the unalterable 
fact. .I could not avoid it, shrink as I might. 
Six months of delicious confusion had passed— 
now the turmoil was over; I resumed old em- 
ployments with zest; circumstances ceased to 
hinge on him. I took the dimensions of my 
hero. Because I could criticize, was I no longer 
in love? In vain I tried to swing back to the 
old feelings—they had died out; there was 
nothing but the ashes of a flimsy passion. 

The suspense that had kept him a little better 
than himself was over; his mind, at rest forever, 
sunk toits level. My duty lay plain; by what- 
ever wretched mistaking of myself I had given 
an unconditional promise, I was bound to keep 
to it. 

He came, with his shawl over his arm, to bid 
me good-bye. It was our first separation—the 
beginning of a series; for, until that fortune 
was made I was to share, we would be much 
apart. He looked at me from his height, so 
handsome, so miserable, so tender, that the test 
words I had resolved to speak half died away. 





** George,’’ I began, my voice trembling in 
spite of my care, ‘‘do you think we feel for 
one another as we used? Had we not beiter, 
after all, call it a college flirtation, and—’’ 

Holding both my hands—‘‘I expected some- 
thing like this, Rose,’’ he interrupted, ‘ but 
you gave me your word. You know I can 
never release you; that bond cannot be can- 
celled. You promised me, Rose.’’ 

I vent my head. 

** You expect too much of yourself; you have 
read too many romances; I always thought 
your ideas high-flown. Don’t think how you 
ought to feel, but just keep firm. I know you 
love me, but if you hated me I could be happy 
with you; but you don’t.” 

Oh, how very young we both were! 

**O no, no!’’ I hastened to answer. 

** Rosy, if you could change, it would be the 
ruin of me. My life and hopes are in your 
keeping.’’ His eyes were cloudy with tears. 

Is it not cruel treachery to bring a man’s 
nature under yours so, by every thrall make 
him doubly your own, and when there is no es- 
cape for him, find out for yourself that you have 
made a mistake? Should not such an error be 
expiated by pain? 

‘* Very well, George, if you are satisfied—”’ 

‘* Satisfied! I should rather think I was. 
Never speak so again, Rosey, unless you want 
to drive me crazy.’’ 

So the bonds were clenched. 

Was it a sigh of relief I drew as I tossed my 
trouble, for the nonce, into the future, and 
turned to the figures coming up the avenue? 
Sallie Venarr, swinging her parasol, and talk- 
ing, according to custom, to Mr. Nixon. She 
had just met Mr. Buckingham, with such a 
doleful face, and couldn’t help coming to have 
a peep at mine. Was horror-stricken at my 
composure. 

** Miss Carhampton never looks as one might 
expect, I’ve noticed,’’ said Mr. Nixon. 

‘*Do I?’ asked Sallie, who never lost the 
least chance of gaining information about her- 
self. 

‘¢ Always Euphrosyne—always gay and smil- 
ing,’’ he explained, as she did not understand 
his allusion. 

Sallie pulled on a sober mask. ‘‘I believe I 
am sober only in church,’’ said she. 

** Hardly then.”’ 

** How do you know ?”’ she retorted. ‘‘If you 
were minding your prayers, you would not.” 

‘¢ Perhaps I pray to one fair saint, and there- 
fore look at her. Let me see how the new ex- 
pression suits.” 
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‘Rose looks much more like a saint than I 
do,’’ deprecated the young lady. 

‘*T think so, most emphatically, Miss Venarr; 
you are a very pretty sinner, though.” Still 
keeping his eyes on her. 

I was angry for her. How could she allow 
any man to address her in that tone of half 
sarcastic compliment, and look down into her 
eyes till they drooped from a feminine instinct ! 
I half envied her insouciance. Like an insect 
angel, she sported all day long. I never saw 
her hands at work, never knew her to be ina 
hurry ; day after day she came with the same 
swinging walk and happy idleness of demeanor. 
She affected Fan, and brought Nixon too often, 
to torture me and carry on her pretty warfare. 

“Don’t forget my party, Thursday night, 
Rose,’? was her injunction. ‘‘I’m sorry Mr. 
Buckingham could not be with you; you will 
have such a stupid time.”’ 

‘« Explain the reason,’”? Nixon demanded. 

“Why,” she answered, with a charming 
moue, ‘‘ because engaged girls always do have. 
Nobody wants to dance with them. There’s 
no fun in it, at all.’’ 

** Indeed,’’ said Mr. Nixon, with an odd in- 
tonation in his tone. 

Sallie’s house was within sight, and before I 
left the piazza Mr. Nixon came back and talked 
to me till I felt like writing a poem. It was 
one of the old time interviews photographed. 
I wondered for the thousandth time what had 
so strangely changed him, for I could not be- 
lieve the opinions I had uttered of him, after 
all. Suddenly he chinked the current coin. 

‘You have concluded to forgive me, I con- 
clude,”’ said he, in a livelier tone. 

**Forgive you! For what?” 

*T thought you knew; your manner has 
kept me off for months. It is only since your 
engagement has become a settled fact that you 
have dispensed kinder influences. I am back 
in your good graces, I hope, if I cannot stand 
where I did before you made Buckingham so 
happy.” 

I did not stop to puzzle over his meaning. 
**T am conscious of no grievance, given or 
received.” 

**Coldness is as subtle as the plague,’’ quoth 
he, ‘‘and about as effective. There is no use 
now in begging an explanation of some misty 
points on which I have lost all right to ponder. 
Accept me now as your friend’s friend.’’ 

“T accept you as my own,”’ I said, frankly, 
a sort of enthusiasm hurrying my words, for 
who could resist Nixon’s grace, when he chose 
to exert it? ‘* Be as you used to be.’’ 





‘That is impossible,’’ said he. ‘There is 
always a great deal lost or gained by estrange- 
ment; one cannot come back to the same old 
spot.” 

‘** You have been at other experiences, mean- 
while,’’ I said, glancing at a bit of Sallie’s 
flounce in his buttonhole. I met his eyes; 
mine accused him. 

‘*Miss Carhampton,’’ said he, smiling, ‘‘it 
is the easiest connection in the world. You 
know how one can follow in a belle’s wake 
without proffering more than the pleasant ad- 
miration of the hour. We are knights for the 
nonce. We rescue them from the giant ennui, 
we wear their favors ; but, let us do as we like, 
we can’t marry them all! it is not expected. 
Do you know how I saw her first? Picking 
cherries. Standing under the broad noon light, 
a great bough pulled down for her convenience 
made an arch over her. She looked like an 
illumination of some Byzantine manuscript.’’ 

**That was out on the farm ?”’ 

‘Yes, last summer’’—and he looked retro- 
spective. ‘‘She was a gorgeous little figure. 
I’ve never seen her so pretty since. Good- 
morning.’? He turned to go; then stopped as 
if he had thought of something. ‘‘I may not 
see you before Thursday night. May I engage 
you for the first and last dances ?”’ 

‘**If I go, I shall be happy to dance with you.” 
He bowed, and walked off as if he had been 
losing time. My cheeks began to grow hot; I 
walked into the house, and emphasized the 
door. 

I went to the party. Mr. Nixon resigned a 
laughing nymph to the arm of an admirer, and 
came towards me. I returned his salutation 
with the distant courtesy of a court. 

** You are late,’? was his remark, as we took 
our places in the dance; ‘‘ but it is good policy.” 

** Perhaps so.”’ 

‘Why didn’t you wonderingly ask the rea- 
son? I had a pretty answer ready for you.’’ 

‘*Keep it for other ears; I am not used to 
pretty answers.” 

‘*T have been to New York since I saw you 
last; I have seen your friend.” 

**T had a letter from him te-day. Mr. Nixon, 
I should not have come here to-night if he had 
not bade me thank you for your kindness, and 
the success with which you have used it in his 
behalf.” 

His color rose. ‘‘He told you that? 
promised not to speak of it.’’ 

‘* He was too grateful, I suppose.”” My words 
sounded hard and cold to my own ears. 

‘He overrates the matter. I knew he ought 
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to do better than his friends resolved for him. 
It is slow work, climbing that mercantile ladder 
from the lowest round. I merely mentioned 
his name to my uncle; his merits did the rest.’’ 

I knew better, and said so. 

‘* Well, thank me, then,” said he, drawing 
my arm through his with an impulsive gesture, 
‘**but not for George’s sake. What I did was 
for your sake. I had no mind to see your roses 
fading ungathered.”’ 

They fled from cheek and lip at these words. 
Then I knew whom I loved, with a hopeless, 
sudden pang. I stood still. He saw how white 
I was. 

‘* What have I done ?”’ said he. 

That night I fought the battle over again 
with myself. .I saw now the whole of strange 
mistaking. How vanity and impulse had led 
me wrong, and how I had been slowly groping 
to this. My way was plain, I thought, but 
harder than I could follow. I must keep that 
solemn promise. I was as good as married to 
him ; every hope of his clustered around me ; 
all hopes and happy household fancies gathered 
round that dim spot in the future he hoped to 
call his wedding-day. 

I hoped Nixon would marry Sallie Venarr, as 
the gossips of sociéty declared he would. But 
that mutual flirtation seemed disturbed ; Sallie 
came to me one day with chagrin, not heart 
deep enough to conceal. She told me the story, 
and then asked, with querulous great eyes: 
‘* What is the matter, do you suppose ?”’ 

** Overwork and the languid weather,”’ said I. 

*‘He hardly ever comes to our house now,’’ 
she repeated. ‘‘I think it is too bad of him, 
and if you ask him the reason, he makes one 
of his queer speeches, that I never can tell if 
they are jests or earnest.’’ 

Her limpid nature was disturbed. It seemed 
useless for one to whom feeling was action, and 
thought expression, to attempt to conceal her 
mind, and appear in a state of ladylike indif- 
ference, She took the wrong way to win him 
back, I thought, for, he coming in just then, 
she assailed him in her pretty pouting way. 

‘* Was he angry with her ?’’ 

** Could he look at her and be so?” 

‘* Why hadn’t he been to see her for ever so 
long ?”? 

*““Was it not well for Ulysses to leave the 
isle of Calypso ?”’ 

**She wished he wouldn’t talk so. Was he 
never coming again ?’’ 

‘* Ee should be wretched if he thought so,’’ 
ete. 

Until Sallie, as near vexation as she ever 





attained, seized her hat by the string, and 
utterly refusing the gentleman’s escort, left our 
door for her father’s. 

Nixon, who had gravely submitted to her 
decree, much to her disappointment, seated 
himself again, his lips quivering with a smile. 

‘* What ails her?’ I asked. 

‘Some strait circumstance of a toilet, or a 
pimple on her chin.” 

‘*Nonsense! You should not quarrel. You 
can make your peace in five minutes at this 
stage of proceedings ; do go and try.” 

‘* Not I,’’ said the conqueror, coolly. ‘‘If you 
send me off, I’ll go to my room and smoke my- 
self into a state of Mahometan contentment.”’ 

‘*Why have you dropped her? For the 
same reason you discarded me, once on a 
time ?’’ I daringly asked. 

He looked at me with those wise blue eyes 
as if he would tell how much meaning my 
question held. 

‘‘From very different reasons, Miss Car- 
hampton.’’ But he did not explain. 

A week later we three met again. 

**T have followed your suggestion,’’? Nixon 
said to me, as I arranged the lights on the 
piano. ‘‘ You see I am reinstated; I thought 
it was best to end handsomely.”’ 

A superficial finger flight drowned his words, 
as he indicated Sallie, who was radiant and 
overflowing with such audacious gayety, alone 
enough to convince me she had gained her 
point. I called her up to sing with him, and 
then sat and watched them.. Nixon always 
looked his best at the piano; his attitude was 
one of perfect grace, his face almost colorless, 
the whole countenance lighted up by some in- 
ward excitement, When his eyes met mine 
they intensified, till mine fell beneath them. 
He did not care to look at Sallie, who was 
the image of glowing youth and beauty; her 
satiny hair, rolled into its scarlet net, set off 
the round outline of the face—its shining eyes, 
its piquant features. I caught my own reflec- 
tion, and wondered no longer that men follow 
the fairest, for good looks wear a spell. When 
the clock struck ten Sallie beclouded herself 
for home. I went to the door with them. 

““Come, too,’”’ said Nixon; ‘‘ the air is mild 
as June’s, though the moon is October’s.” 

We saw Sallie safely housed, and then turned 
back. Nixon drew my hand through his arm 
as though it belonged to him. 

‘¢T have something to tell you,’’ he began ; 
‘San unexpected piece of fortune has come to 
me—a gauntlet with a gift in’t. You know, 
as the rest of the world, howI’ve been hanging 
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about here reading law, because certain auxil- 
iaries have made that profession a surer suc- 
cess; but you only know what kind of a life 
I’ve longed for. Now the rock has opened; 
the fortune that seemed needful has come, and 
on those conditions I would have been too 
happy to feel forced on me. To study abroad 
for a professorship has been my day-dream. 
But you are cold; I am keeping you out too 
long. You tremble like a leaf.’’ 

‘*Never mind; goon. When are you going?”’ 

‘*T should leave next week, unless—uno, that 
is the folly of a coward. Yes, I am to leave 
America next week.’’ 

There was a pause I could not have broken 
to save my secret; I dared not speak—I knew 
my voice was strange. 

‘*Must I be dumb, Rose?’ he asked, and 
stopped in his rapid walking to look at me. 
What stony look my face wore, what agony of 
entreaty, I know not. 

‘“What a brute I am!’’ he exclaimed, half 
beside himself, and putting his arm around me. 

I sprang forward towards the house; ‘I 
must get in,’’ I exclaimed. 

**Don’t fly from me; can’t you touch me?’ 
he begged. 

“Can I??? was my question; but I walked 
passively by his side. He stopped at the door. 

‘*May Icome in? Give me credit for some 
valor; see how well I will play my part. You 
may rely on my firmness.’’ 

‘*Come in,” said 1; ‘‘I trust you.”’ 

He walked after me to the drawing-room. 
The professor shut his glasses between the 
leaves of Tyndall’s Glaciers. In a moment 
they were bristling with the news; the pro- 
fessor was delighted with his favorite’s fortune, 
and they were soon plunged into a discussion 
of routes and universities, while Fanny looked 
at me. 

The week of departure came. Nixon, re- 
solved to show me how he could control him- 
self, came and went as usual. The very eve of 
his voyage came, and we all spent a lively 
evening in talk and music. No one guessed 
the hidden fires that made this merry night a 
piece of consummate acting on the part of the 
principal personages. I left the drawing-room 
to get a breath of cool air, and rid myself for a 
moment of the lights and voices. Nixon fol- 
lowed me out. 

**T am going in a few moments, Rose. Shall 
I see you to-morrow, or say good-bye now ?”’ 

‘* Better now.”’ 

He stood a moment, irresolute, by the table, 
played with a paper-cutter, dropped it, turned 





from me, then, with a sudden step, reached 
me. I held out my hand, and tried to smile; 
he took them both, and I felt the warm drops, 
the heroes of old did not disdain to shed, as he 
bent his face to them. Oh, what could I do? 
I longed to say one word of love—to send him 
away forever with no word or look of all that 
was beating in my heart. I was not more than 
mortal. I bent my cheek to his, and as he 
turned to me, holding me for one short moment, 
I begged of him to go. 


“Joys like winged dreams fly fast : 
Why should sadness longer last?” 

I woke one day to find Fan and George beside 
me; she holding my nerveless hand in hers, 
he, leaning on the back of her chair, watch- 
ing me with anxious eyes. I turned wearily 
away. ‘‘ Doesn’t she know me ?’’ George whis- 
pered. Fanny hushed him, and said I was 
too weak to speak. I was too weak to think 
what it all meant, or understand how ill I had 
been ; but it came to me at last, and, as strength 
began to increase, it was silently sapped by the 
inward concealed misery; but I got well in 
spite of myself, and George went back to his 


_ Work. Spring came, with new promise in 


leaflet and floretted bough. The professor, 
bound on a scientific tour, looked at my languid 
face, and adopted Fan’s idea. ‘‘ Rosey,” said 
he, ‘‘put some things in a bag, and come with 
me; I believe we can get back a little of the 
sweetbrier bloom to your cheeks if we get you 
out of your young lady life.” 

I was too indifferent to combat their resolve ; 
the odd life suited me; I was wakened. The 
professor came back a most successful empiric, 
and for me, living was easier—I had turned 
over the hardest pages. 

Fall came round again, and George and [ 
were sitting in the back drawing-room together ; 
he, in an easy-chair, such as his soul delighted 
in, stretched ont his legs, with the evening 
paper spread out before him, but his eyes lazily 
fixed on the cheerful blaze; Fan and the pro- 
fessor had charitably left us alone. Conversa- 
tion flagged; I took no pains to break the 
silence ; George had nothing to say when we 
were together—no adventures, rencontres, bright 
thoughts, or criticisms; his lover’s lore was 
long since exhausted. It was my fault, [ know ; 
I could have kept him above the average, I 
believed. 

‘*George,’’ said I, ‘what are you thinking 
about so steadily ?”’ 

He turned his head, and answered me with 
a puzzled expression. 
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‘Some very gloomy subject. What is it?” 

‘*T was thinking of you, Rose,”’ he answered, 
with a little hesitancy. 

‘‘And what of me? Are you getting tired 
of me at last ?”’ 

Instead of the disclaimer I expected, he ex- 
claimed, not very elegantly-——but cultivated 
expression was not his forte— 

‘I’ve been very selfish about you ; I’ve kept 
you dangling along till you are actually growing 
old over it. I seem never to get above my 
book-keeper’s salary, always too poor to marry, 
and I’ve spoilt dozens of matches for you, I 
expect.’’ 

‘*Am I growing old, George ?”’ 

‘* There ’s no shuffling the truth, Rose; there 
are two little lines, almost wrinkles, between 
your eyes; this morning I saw a white hair. 
If I’d let you gone five years ago, and called it 
a flirtation, as you said; but I was bewitched. 
I knew Nixon was dead.in love with you; 
nothing but knowing how I felt towards you 
prevented him from offering himself. I knew 
there was no chance for him, and tcld him so. 
jut then you might have learned to love him; 
and he had money.”’ 


‘* What unusual consideration !”’ I exclaimed. 


‘*Do you mean to say that Mr. Nixon and you 
agreed who should have the first chance ?” 

‘*Not exactly. I was confoundediy jealous 
of him, and told him where I expected to stand. 
You remember how he dropped you until we 
were engaged; ’twas to leave me a free coast.”’ 
He drew a deep sigh. 

‘*George,”’ said I, looking at his face as it 
appeared over the side of the chair, ‘‘ you never 
would have arrived at all these conclusions 
about me if somebody had not been showing 
how a woman can love. Inclination only is 
wanting to marry on —— hundred a year.” 

I saw his countenance alter with a new em- 
barrassment, and knew I was right. Slowly I 
drew off the ring of bondage, and dropped it in 
his hand. 

“Well, tell me all about it.’’ But words 
were out of his reach just then. 

‘‘Come, speak; yon wish to release me? 
You love somebody else ?’’ 

‘Oh, Rose!’? He dropped his head like a 
whipped dog. 

‘* How long has this been kept from me ?”’ 

** Over a year.”’ 

** You should have told me at first,’’ I began, 
with a sudden spasm at the heart, remembering 
he was not the only one who had not been 
honest. I waited in silence until George ejacu- 
lated this summary :— 





“« And so we ’ve been engaged five years for 
nothing.”’ 

For nothing, indeed! My bloom and light- 
heartedness had long gone ; all these years had 
been consumed in a painful adherence to a now 
useless point of honor. 

‘‘ Don’t be angry, Rose; don’t hate me, for 
I can’t stand that.’’ 

I assured him of my placidity, and burst into 
tears. He became dreadfully distressed, called 
me everything caressing and consolatory, got 
down on the knees of his best pantaloons, then 
thinking of hysterics consequent on woman’s 
emotion, and the preventive salts, flew for the 
aromatic vinegar, upsetting Fan’s workbasket, 
full of small accumulations, stepped back, 
aghast, on Zeph’s tail, and set him off howling. 
I began to laugh, when in walked Fan and her 
husband. 

‘Julius Cesar!’’ exclaimed the professor, 
“‘what’s all this ?’’ 

And, as it might as well be then as at any 
other time, we told him the whole story. 

‘¢ And Rose is crying for joy, I believe,’’ said 
George. 

I believe I was. 


One year passed; ten years passed; my 
mates were married and settled. One after 
another the birds had been plucked from the 
garland; I was the last of the coterie. Still 
waiting ? 

No, those who are hopeless do not wait; I 
had long ago grown calm, and accepted my 
disvipline. The Buckinghams were making 
us their yearly visit. I had fulfilled a promise 
made to George, and had become one of Dick- 
ens’ good aunts. Little Tom Buckingham and 
I were out in the garden; I had been walking 
dreamily up and down the walk to be suddenly 
recalled by perceiving the small marauder had 
gathered every tulip bud, and had filled his toy 
barrow with the professor’s favorite hopes; 
rank on rank of the straight green stems stood 
headless, as I paused in reproach before the 
unconscious plunderer. ‘‘Tom,’’ I began, but 
stopped, with his baby hand in mine. Who 
was this coming towards us ? He came nearer ; 
I gave him my hand, and gazed steadfastly in 
the face I thought never to see again. Those 
were Nixon’s eyes, that drank mine with their 
thirsty gaze. 

‘*I know the whole,’ said he. ‘Oh, my 
darling, I love you!” 
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Characters. 


Mr. Jones, the hypochondriac, an old man who has 
recently lost his fortune. 

Doct. GREENE, the family physician, who is some- 
what used to the odd fancies of Mr. Jones, and 
is not averse to a joke. 

Jim, the servant. 


SU- (SUE). 


Sceng 1.—A room in Mr. Jones’s house. Curtain 
rises, Lempert y Myon Jones seated in a large 
arm-chair, with his foot (bound up in a handker- 
chief) resting upon a stool. 

Mr. Jones. O dear! there’s the bell again. 
Somebody with another bill, Isuppose. I never 
shall get a moment’s peace, and my foot has 
been aching terribly all the morning. I am 
continually tormented with some ache or pain, 
and haven’t been free from disease these ten 
years. Troubled ail last week with the dys- 
pepsia; and no sooner did I get over with my 
neuralgia than this horrid attack of the gout 
commenced. Then I’m somewhat hard of 
hearing, and my eyesight ain’t the very best. 
But ‘‘ misfortune never comes singly.’’ Debts 
are accumulating rapidly, and creditors who 
won’t be put off are becoming clamorous for 
their pay, and threaten to sue for it (nothing 
uncommon, though, for me to be sued). 


Enter Jim. 


Jim. Please, sir, here’s a small bill which 
the baker sent up; he wants the money right 
away, and says if you don’t pay, he will sue 
you for it. 

Mr. Jones (springing up in great rage). Sue 
me, will he! You tell him to clear out, and 
sue if he dares. (Frit Jim.) Bread, I know, 
is the staff of life, and I feel the need of a staff 
very much just now, on account of my foot, 
but I will starve before I get any more bread of 
him. 


Enter Jim. 


(Old man advances threateningly, and Jim re- 
treats towards the door.) 

Jim (manifesting great trepidation). Please, 
sir, here’s the butcher, the grocer, the milk- 
man, and the shoemaker at the door, and they 
have all got their bills, and say they will sue 
you if you don’t pay right off. (Gives the bills 


ACTING CHARADE.—SUICIDE. 
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to Mr. Jones and accidentally treads on his toe ; 
then backs out of the room in great haste. Mr. 
Jones fires his cane at him, and then limps around 
the room.) 

Mr. Jones. O my toe! What heartless 
wretches servants are; they think only of 
themselves. If things go on much longer iu 
this way, I shall soon be in my grave. I sup- 
pose now that I shall be continually bored with 
these petty suits; and just because of that ab- 
surd report about the unsuccessful speculation 
sweeping away my whole fortune. All afraid 
they sha’n’t get their pay; and they won't, 
either, if they persist in suing. But I suppose 
I must go, and see what can be done about it. 
Perdition take the whole crew! (£7it.) 

[ Curtain falls. 


I- (EYE). 


Scent 2.—Doctor’s office. Curtain rises, disco- 
vering doctor, seated at a table, reading. Knock 
heard at the door. 


Doct. Come in. 


Enter Mr. Jonxs, with a handkerchief bound over 
his left eye. 

Doct. How do you do, Mr. Jones? any thing 
I can do for you to day ? 

Mr. Jones (snappishly). Do—no. I’ve done it 
already, and want you to cure it. Don’t you 
see my eye is quite inflamed? Caused, I sup- 
pose, by the violation of one of my rules for 
the preservation of the eyesight; which says: 
‘“‘That reading by a candle, when not lighted, 
is very injurious to the eyesight, and should 
never be indulged in, except by daylight.’’ So, 
having violated this rule, I applied the remedy 
contained in the same list. ‘‘ Rubbed the eye- 
ball violently with coarse flannel dipped in 
spirits of turpentine.’’ The result, you see, has 
caused a slight swelling there. 

Doct. Will you permit me to look at your 
eye? (Mr. Jones seats himself, and the doctoi 
makes the examination. ) 

Doct, (who with great difficulty restrains himself 


Jrom laughing). Is the trouble in the cornea ’ 


Mr. Jones. No, ’tain’t in the corner; it’s in 
the middle. 


Doct. Oh, in the pupil. 
Mr. Jones (fractiously). Nothing to do with 
the pupil: it ’s the eye, I tell you. 
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Doct. Yes, I see now; I think I can make it 
all right in a week or so. 

Mr. Jones ( furiously). You ought to see with 
both eyes. But, ’tisn’t the right one; I tell 
you, it ’s the left. 

Doct. (aside). Well, I might as well humor 
him. (Aloud). The remedy I think you will 
find laid down in the same list of rules. ‘‘ Take 
a curry-comb, and apply it vigorously to the 
eyes, rubbing from the nose outward, and you 
will find that a few applications are all that 
will be necessary.’’ 

Mr. Jones (rising to go). Do you think, Doc- 
tor, that it will have a permanent effect ? 

Poct. Oh yes! undoubtedly. Ifthe requisite 
amount of friction is applied, you will never 
see any more trouble from that eye. (Exit 
Mr. Jones.) [ Curtain falls. 


CIDE (SIDE). 

Scene 3.—Curtain rises, discovering the doctor 

seated as before. 

Doct. I wonderifold Jones will be here to-day. 
It seems as if he would bother me to death. 
What queer fancies he does take! I shouldn’t 
at all wonder if his reason should become to- 
tally unsettled. But here he comes. 


Enter Mr. Jones with a very long face, both hands 
clasped to his side. 


Doct. How do you do to-day, Mr. Jones? No 
more trouble with your eye, I hope. 

Mr. Jones. Oh dear! ( faintly.) No, it’s my 
side this time. (Seats himself and the doctor ex- 
amines it.) 

Doct. (aside). Here ’s another siege now, but 
I will have my joke out of it. (Aloud). It is 
swelled somewhat; to what cause do you attri- 
bute this ? 

Mr. Jones. Well, lately I have drank a great 
deal of cider, and, comparatively speaking, it 
might have been that. Apples, you know, 
have caused a great deal of trouble in this 
world, first and last. 

Doct. Which side did you say it was on? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, on account of the cider. But 
you ain’t a-going to tap me, are you? 

Doct. (taking from a drawer a piece of paste- 
board, thickly studded with large nails). O no! 
Here ’s a plaster which I think will just suit 
your case. See, it is made very flexible, so as 
to fit any part of the person. 

Mr. Jones. Yes; but will it draw? that’s the 
question. 

Doct. Why, it will be likely to draw blood at 
first, but you will soon get used to that. You 
must apply it to the side, and drive the nails in 
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gently at first, increasing the depth by degrees, 
until they project on the other side; then they 
are to be clenched. It will be apt, though, to 
make you walk rather one-sided. 

Mr. Jones. Oh, doctor! you have conferred 
an inestimable benefit upon me. The poet 
says, you know: ‘‘ That friends who are thick 
when prosperity grins desert when adversity 
frowns.’’ I feel as if all the world was against 
me; but I shall have this plaster on my side, 
and I know that will be a sure friend, which 
wili stick through thick and thin, especially if 
I clench the nails. (zit Mr. Jones.) 

Doct. There, Iam glad he has gone. I never 
know how to treat his case. The old man’s 
fancies are quite amusing, though, sometimes. 
But I shouldn’t be surprised if he attempted his 
life in one of his gloomy fits, and he ought to 
be watched, I think. But (taking out his watch) 
I must be going; I had almost forgotten my 
appointment. (Exit doctor.) [Curtain falls. 


SUICIDE. 


Scenz 4.—Same as the first. Curtain rises, dis- 
covering the old man, seated in a chair, with his 
face bowed on his hands. 

Mr. Jones (in a despairing tone). Shall I do 
it, and put an end to my misery? (Raises his 
head, and draws from his pocket a phial.) Here 
it is, prussic acid; only one drop, and I shall 
be forever free from the perplexities which so 
thickly crowd around me. And why should I 
not? why should I live, always struggling 
against the adverse fates. Everything is against 
me, and there is nothing that animates one 
spark of hope within me. The prospect is all 
dark and cheerless. (Starting up.) Yes, lam 
resolved. Thus I die. (Drains the phial, and 
Sulls back in the chair.) [ Curtain falls. 


NELLIE’S GRAVE. 


BY J. WALLACE MORRISON 





In the church-yard lone and green, 
Where trees in deauty wave, 

And roses shed their blushing sheen, 
Is darling Nellie’s grave. 

The sunbeams fall asiant the sod, 
The flowers yield forth perfume ; 

But her pure spirit is with God— 
I weep still by her tomb. 


Calm Evening, with her crimson veil, 
Adds charms around the spot ; 

And every murmur on the gale 
Brings back some lone forgot. 

Ob, if within my beating heart 
A sacred spot I have, 

Where all unholy thoughts depart, 
Tis at dear Nellie’s grave! 
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“AID FOR THE 


BY MARY W. 


CHAPTER I. 


«Wire, we had a most eloquent sermon this 
afternoon from Brother Beghard, in behalf of 
Father Chimpanie’s colony,” said Parson True- 
berry, entering the sitting-room of the parsonage 
one Sabbath P. M., and seating himself in the 
rocking-chair with quite an animated expression 
on athin, wan, intellectualface. ‘It was really 
a moving account of that suffering people, and 
one that calls strongly upon the churches for 
aid in their behalf. I had no idea there was so 
much suffering and destitution existing in our 
happy and Christian country! Brother Beg- 
hard has already raised contributions by repre- 
senting this case to the different churches he 
has visited ; and I do think our people showed 
evidence of interest, and will be inclined to 
take the matter up. I gave out notice for a 
meeting this evening in the vestry, at which 
our Brother will lay before us some additional 
statements ; and then he will make an appeal 
for aid here. The ladies will be interested. 
Can’t you try and get out to hear him, my dear? 
The babe will sleep.’’ 

Mrs. Trueberry, a slight, delicate-looking 
young woman of some twenty-eight years, with 
a babe of six or eight months in her arms, re- 
plied: ‘‘I hardly think Carrie will do to leave, 
Warren. I should like to hear Brother Beg- 
hard; but baby isn’t well enough to leave with 
Margaret. If the ladies become interested, 
Miss Susan Piousmind can head any benevolent 
movement. You know I have little time for 
such, however much I might wish to engage in 
them, though I shall do all in my power to aid 
any really charitable object. But come, let us 
have tea, my dear; you look pale and tired. 
Where is Mr. Beghard? I thought he was 
coming home with you.” 

‘*He went home with Deacon Piousmind to 
take tea; but I suppose he will be back with 
me again after evening service. And I think 
it probable that he will remain a few days, es- 
pecially if my people get interested in this 
cause; he hinted as much. We have a great 
deal of company, Caroline.’ And Mr. True- 
berry cast a look upon the worn, slender wo- 
man who filled the position which was no 
sinecure: viz., that of a minister’s wife. 

“I know it, Warren; but mustm’t complain 
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CHINKAPINS.” 


JANVRIN, 


if the coming of these ministers gives you now 
and then a day’s rest. This supply was in- 
deed a blessing, for you know how sick you 
were Friday with that nervous headache, and 
the Sunday’s second sermon unfinished. But 
come ; tea is waiting.’’ And, transferring the 
baby to the cradle, and summoning Margaret, 
the little maid of all work, a girl of fourteen, 
she preceded her husband to the little dining- 
room adjoining. 

The tea-table was handsomely spread, for 
little Mrs. Trueberry was a faultless house- 
keeper, and, after a grace, she poured tea and 
passed his cup to her tired, jaded-looking hus- 
band. 

‘‘Where’s Edward?’ asked the Parson, 
glancing to the unfilled high chair at his right 
hand, where his little five year old son usually 
sat—little Neddie, the sunbeam of the house- 
hold, whv had subsided into something of boyish 
dignity since the advent of Miss Carrie, his 
baby sister. 

‘*T don’t know, I’m sure. It’s unusual for 
him to stop after service. I think he must have 
gone home with some of the boys,’’ replied Mrs. 
Trueberry. ‘‘ We have two empty seats at our 
table—Neddie’s and Mr. Beghard’s.’’ For the 
table had been laid for four. ‘‘I’m so glad 
you had this supply to-day, Warren! It’ll 
give you a little leisure this week; your last 
sermons bave been written under too much 
pressure.”’ For the thoughtful wife had a 
memory of the days of depression and nights 
of mental toil under which her student, scho- 
larly husband had of late striven throughont 
several clouded weeks. 

‘Yes, it is a little lightening of the load, 
Caroline’’—and the young minister’s brow grew 
anxious, for Parson Trueberry was a young 
man, scarce thirty-five, though his grave face, 
his reflective mind, and thoughtful, practical 
sermons seemed to proclaim him of much ma- 
turer age. ‘‘I suppose it’s wrong—a tempta- 
tion of the Evil One, perhaps—but I can’t help 
thinking sometimes, and it grows upon me, 
that my labors here are not so blessed as they 
might be. I seem to get dragged down deeper 
and deeper in the Slough of Despond every 
day. I cannot write as I used to; my sermons 
are a weight upon my mind. It isn’t the fault 
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of my people, though there’s that trouble I 
waded through when I first came here; I can- 
not quite forget that yet.” 

The ‘‘trouble’’ referred to by the young 
minister was a stout resistance which, in the 
first days of his settlement over his parish in 
Wheatley, he had met with from one stubborn 
old elder of the church, Deacon Giles, whose 
word had hitherto been, like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, unalterable; and the rule 
of whose creed, particularly on the points of 
** foreordination’’ and ‘‘wlection,’? had been 
rather a stumbling-block in the path of more 
liberal-minded professors. Hence it was not 
strange that the new young minister who suc- 
ceeded old Parson Powers, possessing somewhat 
less strict views than his stern, old-school Cal- 
vinistic predecessor, had been stoutly contended 
by Deacon Giles. With such epithets as ‘‘here- 
tic,”’ and ‘‘ Free-willer,’’ and ‘* Armenian’’ had 
he been opposed; but, for once, the church, 
escaping from under the rule of their hard 
deacon, had shown disregard of his prejudices ; 
and, unanimous in the choice of their new 
minister, had pressed him to the acceptance of 
their ‘“‘call.’? And so, six years before the 
date of our story, young Warren Trueberry 
came among them, and was ordained and in- 
stalled over his first parish, in which he had 
labored faithfully up to that period, and in 
which he would have been weil content to live 
and die but for the hard face and continued 
harder opposition of the stern old deacon, who 
had never relented from his first prejudices and 
bitterness. And often, when Mr. Trueberry 
was tired and dispirited, as many a young 
minister has been before him, he would recur 
to his one great trouble, as he did this night 
at the tea-table. 

** No, I cannot seem to forget that, as I ought 
to, wife!’’ he continued. ‘‘I can’t seem to 
think of Deacon Giles with the feeling I ought 
to possess as a Christian pastor. It is not that 
I have laid up any ill will against him; but he 
Only this 
afternoon, coming out of the church, on the 


tries me so, wife, with his speeches. 


steps I heard him say to Mr. Coggshall: ‘ An- 
other beggar come todrain us. Wall, I’m glad 
we ’ve got the heathen at home this time—purty 
nearus, too! But where’s the Home Mission 
Society, that it don’t take care of ’em, and not 
be a drainin’ every poor country parish that has 
a hard struggle to support its own minister ?’ 
He’s continually flinging out in that way, wife!”’ 

**Oh, well, never mind old Deacon Giles, 
Warren!” said the minister's wife, soothingly. 
** He’s an old man, remember, and you mustn’t 
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forget the failings and infirmities of the aged. 
But about this new charitable object. I was so 
busy when Mr. Beghard was relating the con- 
dition of these people that I heard but little 


of it. They are really in a suffering condition, 
then?’’ And she strove to divert her husband’s 
mind. 


Recalled from a contemplation of his own 
troubles, the minister replied: ‘* Yes, I had no 
idea of such a state of things! Brother Beg- 
hard has statements of their condition that he 
will read before the meeting this evening—a 
private letter from Father Chimpanie himself. 
You see, this Father Chimpanie is a converted 
Romanist, who has emigrated from Canada to 
the valley of the great West, and there has 
gathered about him a colony of converts like 
himself, mostly from the French Catholics. 
They have formed a little settlement, built 
themselves cabins, a school-house, and were 
about putting up a little church for worship, 
when the great drought of last year cut off their 
crops; and now they are not only without 
funds, but are suffering for clothing, food, and, 
in short, are in a very destitute state. Father 
Chimpanie is sending letters for aid to the 
various churches in the land, regardless of sect, 
and I hope something tangible will be done for 
their relief. Brother Beghard tells me that his 
own purpose in traversing the country to solicit 
aid is purely from philanthropic motives, as he 
has long been retired from the ministry on ac- 
count of his ill health, and has been living on 
his little farm in Pennsylvania; but that, hear- 
ing of the condition of Father Chimpanie’s 
colony, and coming into possession of this ietter 
he bears with him, portraying their sufferings, 
he resolved to go out and make appeals in the 
different churches in their behalf. I hope our 
people, despite what Deacon Giles broaches 
regarding their ‘struggle to support their own 
minister,’ will feel to do something in this 
cause !’? And the minister’s face glowed with 
benevolence. 

“Certainly, it is a worthy object!’ said his 
wife. ‘* We must de what we can; the widow’s 
mite was accepted and blessed, you know, my 
dear.”’ 

“Yes, wife, we must do something. The 
text this afternoon was this passage: ‘It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.’ You 
ought to have heard the sermon. Brother 
Beghard must have been a talented and elo- 
quent minister in his day, before his health 
broke down. He has the bronchitis, my dear.”’ 

‘“‘T dare say it was a fine sermon, and I 
should have liked to hear it. I hope to get 
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out to meeting with the spring weather. Baby 
is teething, and is not strong yet, but I hope she 
will grow better soon.”’ 

‘Nor is the mother strong, either,’? the 
delicate woman might have added, but she did 
not. Devoted in her love for her husband, and 
realizing fully the many requirements of her 
position, like the self-denying, true wife that 
she was, she resolved to intrude no desponding 
thoughts upon his mind. 

‘But ah, here comes Neddy!”’ she exclaimed, 
as just then their boy made his appearance 
from the keen, winter, outer air, his chubby 
cheeks all aglow, and his blue eyes bright as 
stars with animation. ‘‘ Where has my tardy 
little son been ?”’ she asked with a fond smile, 
as the little fellow mounted to his high chair, 
and commenced unfolding his napkin. 

“Oh, mother, I went home with Charley 
Smith, and up to his grandpa’s, Deacon Pious- 
mind’s, and heard all about the Chinkapins!”’ 

“The Chinkapins, my son??? And an ex- 
pression of grave wonder overspread the minis- 
ter’s face, as he l@gked upon the sparkling eyes 
that beamed out under Master Edward’s care- 
less curls. 

‘*Yes, papa, the folks way off ever so far, 
that the minister preached about, and I heard 
lim telling you about up in your study before 
the bell rang. Charley says they ’re named 
Chittygongs, but I knew beiter; he only said it 
for fun. They’re Chinkapins, ain’t they father?”’ 
And the bright, roguish face was upturned to 
a grave one. 

‘*No, my son; they’re Father Chimpanie’s 
people,’ 
Mrs. Trueberry, stifling a laugh which was 


? replied the minister, quietly, while 


prompted by her own keen appreciation of the 
ridiculous, helped the little fellow to bread and 
butter. 

“Well, Chin—Chimpanie people, then— 
though my name did sound like it,” protested 
Neddy, taking a huge mouthful, and continu- 
ing the information gathered in the company 
of his little friend Charley as soon as he had 
masticated it. 
Charley’s grandfather’s say they hadn’t any- 
thing to eat where these folks live. Only think, 
ma! little boys as big as I without any bread 
and butter! and no trowsers, nor frocks, nor 


**T heard the minister up to 


anything but rags to wear in the cold weather ! 
And their fathers can’t get any work to do to 
earn money, and their mothers can’t get any 
And Charley’s 
mother and Aunt Susan said folks here must 
send ’em money and clothing, ma; and mayn’t 
I send all my frocks but this one to some little 


cloth to make ’em clothes of. 
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Chinka—I mean little Chimpanie boy ?’’ ex- 
claimed the excited little fellow. 

‘*And what will Master Neddy have left to 
wear himself?’’ said his mother, with a smile. 

**Oh, I can wear this one all the time!’’ an- 
swered Neddy, glancing down with especial 
affection to his neat velvet frock, with bright 
gilt buttons, the work of Mrs. Trueberry’s skil- 
ful fingers. 

‘* Ah, that’s rather questionable benevolence, 
I ’m afraid, to want to send away the old clothes 
so that you may wear the new ones yourself, 
my son,’’ was the reply. 

The boy dropped his head over his plate, 
with enthusiastic visions of wearing his best 
frock every day fading from his eyes; but, 
after swallowing a large mouthful, he turned to 
his father, exclaiming :— 

‘*Papa, I don’t want you ever to go off and be 
a missionary, same as I heard you tell ma once 
you wanted to be!” 

‘*Why, my son ?”’ asked the parson, 

** Becos’ I’m ’fraid ma wouldn’t have any 
new dresses, nor Carrie any new cunning little 
I don’t get so 


? 


stockings, nor I any new frocks. 
many as Charley Smith does, now, though 
he added. ‘‘He’s got a new one. And what 
do you think Charley said to-day? He said: 
‘ Everybody could get more pay than a minister ! 
His father sells oxen and great big loads of hay, 
and gets ever so much money for ’em, and we 
don’t get any, only what the people give papa 
for preaching.’ Charley said he wouldn’t be a 
minister when he grows up, nor / wouldn’t, 
either, papa !”’ 

‘Ah, the loaves and fishes already!’ said 
the minister, laying his hand on the boy’s 
curly head. ‘‘ But what was that I read to 
you the other day about the good Jesus? ‘The 
foxes have holes and the birds of the air have 
nests, but the Son of Man has not where to lay 
his head.’ You haven’t forgotten that our Sa- 
viour didn’t think about pay for his preaching?” 

Little Edward’s eyes dropped for a moment, 
and then he lifted them with a charming frank- 
ness, to say: ‘* Well, papa, I did tell Charley 
that I’d rather have my papa, if he was a poor 
minister, than his papa with all his money, 
and horses, and oxen, for mine was the best.’ 

With a smile, Mrs. Trueberry gave the sig- 
nal for rising from the table, and, re-entering 
the sitting-room, released little Margaret from 
her station by the cradle, while the minister 
went up to his study to spend the hour before 
the evening meeting in contemplation and 
prayer. 

Lut when, later, little Margaret had cleared 
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away the tea-table, and gone out on a visit to 
her own home in the village, and Neddy had 
said ‘‘Our Father’ and *‘ Now I lay me down 
to sleep,’’ and slumbered in his little crib, and 
the minister had departed at the second ringing 
of the bell to the crowded meeting, where the 
eloquent Rev. Timothy Beghard was urging the 
imperative claims of the destitute Chimpanie 
colony, then, the little, careworn Mrs. True- 
berry, sitting in her low chair beside her fretful 
babe’s cradle, and reverting to the days when 
she was a hapny, care free maiden in her fa- 
ther’s home, and contrasting that life with her 
present one, with its shifts, its pinchings, and 
the contrivings of making household expenses 
meet on the salary of ‘‘four hundred a year 
and the parsonage,’ was it a wonder that, 
though loving her husband truly as she did, 
faithful Christian woman though she was, side 
by side with the text the minister had preached 
from that day—‘‘ It is more blessed to give than 
to receive’’—rose another, ‘‘ Bear ye one an- 
other’s burdens, ”’ 
heart found a little relief in a quiet fit of 
weeping ? 

This was not a weakness that Caroline True- 


and her overcharged, tired 


berry indulged in often ; for, though burdened 
like Martha of old with ‘many cares," still 
the minister’s little wife was brave-hearted aud 
ready-handed; yet there are moments when 
such give way, and yield to depression, as did 
she that evening, sitting beside her babe’s cra- 
dle with only her own sad thoughts for com- 
pauions. 


CHAPTER II. 


In the large square parlor of Deacon Pious- 
mind’s house, over which his eldest unmarried 
daughter, Miss Susan, presided, were congre- 
gated the female portion of Parson Trueberry’s 
parish, having there gathered agreeable to the 
appointment promulgated at the Sabbath eve- 
ning meeting, to take into consideration the 
ways and means of devising aid for the dis- 
tressed of Father Chimpanie’s colony in the 
valley of the great West. 

Miss Susan Piousmind, be it known, was a 
spinster of uncertain age, and the leader of all 
benevolent movements in the church and pa- 
rish. If a Sewing Circle for ‘‘the dissemination 
of knitting work and the propagation of scan- 
dal’’—as such societies have been defined—was 
gotten up, straightway the office of president 
devolved upon Miss Susan; was a benevolent 
project afloat, the same worthy lady stood 











sponsor to it; did a widowed missionary, with 
broken-down health and jaundiced liver, return 
to his native clime to look about for a second 
helpmeet to transfer, upon his recuperation, to 
the land of the Orient, Miss Susan busied her 
compassionate heart with assisting such ‘ bro- 
thers’’ to their desires. Jt was even whispered 
that she had actually refused such an offer 
tendered to herself; and this ramor Wheatley 
people were inclined to credit, from the fact 
that the spinster had cast her own ‘‘ eye single 
with matrimonial intent,’’ in preference to the 
needy ‘‘ brother,’’ upon a stout widower near 
by, whose broad, well-tilled acres presented a 
far more enticing aspect to the practical Miss 
Susan than Indian jungles or Ummerapoora 
wilds, and whose three untamed children en- 
listed her sympathies in lieu of little idol-wor- 
shipping Burmese beyond the water. Be this 
as it may, Miss Susan had reached her fortieth 
year still arbitress of her own single destiny, 
though the stout widower, Abijah Holden, was 
yet unmarried ; and on the afternoon of which 
we write, the Tuesday suceggding the Sabbath 
on which the eloquent Reverend Timothy Beg- 
hard, from Pennsylvania, had so urged the 
claims of tiesuffering Chimpanies, she surveyed 
with satisfaction the two score of ladies who 
filled her large parlor, ready to engage in the 
new benevolent enterprise. 

Various methods for presenting their charities 
most effectually had already been discussed, 
until finally Miss Susan decided that the most 
practicable would be the filling of a large box 
with clothing, drygoods, groceries, et cetera, et 
cetera, and to forward said well-filled box, per 
the express line, directly to the colony, which 
decision she proceeded to lay before the ladies 
as soon as assembled, settling everything in 
her own dominant manner, 

‘“‘We can each contribute some articles of 
clothing—dresses, skirts, basques, shawls, or 
whatever we choose to send, whatever we can 
spare, you know, ladies; and your husbands 
will give from their wardrobes, and children’s 
clothing will be very acceptable, also, and do 
these poor creatures a sight of good ; and then 
we had better select a committee to visit the 
gentlemen with a paper for subscriptions, and 
also another to call at the stores and solicit 
contributions. All our trades ought to give 
something—a piece of cotton, a calico dress, 
shoes, stockings, or anything they choose, if 
they don’t want to give money. We shouldn't 
object to both, should we, Mrs. Andrews ?”’ 

The lady addressed, Mrs. Captain Andrews, 


| wife of the principal storekeeper in Wheatley, 
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elevated her head with a full consciousness of 
her station, and replied that ‘‘she presumed 
the Cap’n wouldn’t be behindhand ; she ’d ven- 
ture to subscribe five doilars at once for him, 
and the committee might go to the store and get 
as much more on account.’’ Whereupon Miss 
Susan glanced round with a triumphant air, 
approving Mrs. Andrews’ benevolent offer. 
Other ladies, determining not to be outdone by 
** Mis Cap’n Andrews,’’ immediately signified 
their approval of Miss Piousmind’s plan, and 
specified the amount of their individual dona- 
tion, a few volunteering also to specify for their 
absent husbands ; upon which Miss Susan pro- 
ceeded to nominate the committee, and arrange 
that the packing of the Chimpanie box should 
be superintended personally by her sister, Mrs. 
Robert Smith, whose house was next door to 
the paternal homestead, and where all contri- 
butions should be handed in. Whereupon 
many a brain in the gathering hastily took an 
inventory of the ‘‘old clo’es’’ lying in attics 
and presses at home, the bestowal of which 
should establish their reputation for charitable- 
ness, and figuve ‘‘a’maist as gude as new,’’ on 
the almost nude forms of the distant, needy 
Chimpanies. 

Meantime, amidst the business proceedings 
it must not be supposed that 
an ambushed running fire of small talk was not 
going on. When 
women transact business, choose committees, 


of the meeting, 


could not a convention of 
ply the knitting or crochet needle between 
whiles, besides filling in the interstices with a 
woof of ceaseless chatter? In the ‘‘ good time 
coming,’’ when their ‘‘ rights’? are recognized, 
in legislative halls, what a charming tide of 
soprano music shall mingle with the deeper 
bass of ‘‘lordly’’ demagogues, and circle out- 
wardly from the Capitol over the nation! 

‘*Mr. Trueberry offered some excellent re- 
marks last evening. I really thought our little 
minister showed quite an earnest spirit,’’ said 
one lady. 

** Yes. 
quired another, in a voice modulated on the 
circumflex accent, after the style commonly 
éalled a slur. 


” 


His wife wasn’t out, was she ?’’ in- 


** Nor here this afternoon, either.”’ 

“‘Oh, we mustn't expect too much, Mrs. 
Perkins,” said Miss Piousmind, who had over- 
heard the query and its answer. ‘‘The Lord 
has given us a good little minister; we ought 
to be thankful for that!’ It was doubtful 
whether this suggestion was not quite as equi- 
vocal as Mrs. Perkins’, though apparently ut- 
tered in the most amiable manner. 

** The least I expected was to see Mrs. True- 
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berry interested in this benevolent scheme,”’ 
ventured aslender, bilious-looking female, with 
false front, mohair headdress, and guiltless of 
crinoline. 

‘*Why, Miss Small, don’t you know how 
sick little Carrie has been? And how can Mrs. 
Trueberry get out at all? I’m sure I shouldn’t 
think you ’d expect it of her!” 

This exclamation was put up by little Lucy 
Underwood, usually the slyest and most timid 
of girls, and, I am sorry to record, the only one 
among the younger members of the parish by 
whom the minister’s palefaced little wife was 
appreciated. 

‘‘Hum, I did hear the child was teething. 
I didn’t 
say we ought to expect our minister’s wife to 
be like others, and take the lead in anything, 
only I did bope to find her a little interested in 


Don’t misunderstand me, Miss Lucy. 


such a praiseworthy object as this.’”’? And Miss 
Small’s biliousness took a darker tint. 

But little Lucy Underwood for once was fairly 
aroused in defence of her assailed friend. ‘I 
don’t believe Mrs. Trueberry ought to take 
wore upon her than she is able to bear! She 
is all worn down now with care ; and has enough 
to do, without attending to any of these chari- 
table objects. 1’ve heard her say many times 
that she is glad there are ladies in the parish 
who have the leisure to direct the sewing 
circles and female prayer-meetings, for she 
must content herself with being helpmeet at 
You don’t know anything about the 
care of children, Miss Small.”’ 

This was a home-thrust. Miss Small sub- 
sided, though the dark yellow of her visage 


home. 


became green with suppressed rage. 

Lucy Underwood’s last remark had caught 
the ear of one in that group, an old lady ina 
brown silk, queer cap, and glasses, who sat 
knitting vigorously—an old lady whom all had 
been surprised to meet in that company—the 
wife of the obstinate old deacon, Mrs. Giles, 
or *‘ Aunt Giles,”’ as she was known throughout 
the parish. 

‘*What’s that about J/is Trueberry, my 
dear ?”’ she asked, thrusting her needle into 
the knitting sheath at her side, and turning 
her right auricular organ toward Lucy, for the 
old lady was slightly afflicted with deafness. 

‘* Nothing, Aunt Giles ; only 1 was remarking 
to Miss Small that the probable reason of our 
minister’s wife's absence from this meeting is 


the sickness of little Carrie, the baby,’’ an- 
swered Lucy. 
‘*Thought I heern tell ’twas better,’’ said 


Aunt Giles, in quick, jerky accents. 
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“Oh, she is. Poor little thing! she has 
suffered dreadfully, but she is better, yet Mrs. 
Trueberry doesn’t like to leave her; besides, 
she has a great deal to do.”’ 

** Keeps a gal, don’t she? Mis Parson Pow- 
ers done her own work and brought up a fa- 
inily of ten children from fust to last. Didn’t 
have hired gals in them days.”’ 

** Margaret is but a small girl, and can only 
wash dishes and do such work ; she don’t cook ,; 
Mrs. Trueberry is not strong; she shows that.’’ 

** Wall, she did look kind of pindlin when I 
see her last, though I didn’t know but she’d 
picked up sence then. I ain’t seen her for 
quite a spell,’’ said the old lady. 

‘Why don’t you go in and see her often, 
Aunt Giles?’’ asked Lucy, pleasantly. ‘‘if 
you only did, you ’d see how ill she looks, and 
not blame her.’’ 

**O la, dear, I don’t blame her! If the poor 
creetur’s sick, she can’t feel like runnin’ round 
here and there; and then most likely the care 
of the children takes hold on her. A/is Parson 
Powers was a master hearty, halesome woman.”’ 
And the old lady’s tone was quite apologetic, 
for a deal of native kindness dwelt under her 
abrupt exterior. 

“TI wish you’d visit Mrs. Trueberry often. 
You ’d love her as well as Ido!” And Lucy’s 
sweet face glowed with the praises of her friend. 

**Dare say,’’ said Aunt Giles, who, from the 
fact of a too blind adherence to her husband’s 
prejudices, though regular in her church-going 
proclivities, knew as little about the domestic 
life of her minister as she did about the sittings 
of the cabinet at Washington. ‘ But there, 
child, I don’t go anywhere, except to meetin’ 
with the deacon. 1 do’no’ what’n all set me 
to think of comin’ down here this artersoon; 
but I told the deacon I felt kinder interested in 
that powerful sarmon yisterday about them 
poor creeturs out West, and thought I should 
like to know what our parish felt to do for ’em. 
The deacon—he’s dreadful set in these matters 
—says it’s nothin’ but beg, beg every Sunday, 
and aman might as well leave his hat as his 
puss at home when he goes to meetin’, for 
you ’re sure to have the contribution box put 
under your nose; but, for all that, I told him 
I was comin’, and he’d got to make up his 
mind to help ’em some. ’Tain’t the givin’ the 
deacon cares about—he’s only set in his way; 
and when he takes a notion nobody’s more 
openhanded. I shall tell him it’s his duty to 
gin somethin’ to these poor creeturs; but he ’ll 
do it in his own way, I s’pose.’’ 

** Well, everybody has a right to their own 














way, I suppose, Aunt Giles,’’ said Lucy, with 
a smile. 

** Yes, child; that’s what I tell Benjamin, if it 
don’t happen to come right agin anybody else’s 
way’’—and the old lady smiled slyly; ‘‘ that 
makes the trouble, you see. Now, I allers 
told Benjamin he was a leetle too set about 
doctrine pints. *Taint all that’s clear on their 
articles of faith. I remember I had my doubts 
myself when I was a young woman and jined 
old Parson Powers’ church ; but he kinder ex- 
plained ’em away to me. Dear suz! there’s 
none of the ministers now as clear as the old 
Parson used to be, and I tell Benjamin he 
mustn't expect it. Sich a doctrine sarmon as 
that man would preach! Clear as the sun on 
‘lection, and close communion, and fall from 
grace. You never heard such preaching, Lucy. 
Your mother remembers it all; Parson Powers 
married your mother, my dear. They had a 
great sounding-board hangin’ over the pulpit 
in them days, and a great square red velvet 
cushion, with tassels all round it, for the Bible 
to lay on; and when the old Parson preached 
his doctrine sarmons—he used to give us one 
about every month, communion days—I’ve 
seen the thickest cloud of dust fly up off that 
cushion. He jest hammered away so hard— 
the powerfullest preacher you ever see, dear!” 
And the old lady paused with the overwhelm- 
ing recollection. 

‘*Sol should suppose,” laughed Lucy. ‘‘ How 
could cushion or Bible stand such attacks? 
Our minister is not so violent ; uses more forci- 
ble arguments and milder words, perhaps.”’ 

‘* Wall, our minister is a purty spoken young 
man, I tell the deacon; and jest because they 
don’t agree on a few pints they needn’t stand 
apart so. Benjamin’s so set!”—and the poor 
old lady’s face grew benevolent. ‘*1’m real 
sorry Mis Trueberry is so delikit, and mabbe 
I ll drop in to see her some day soon.”’ 

‘*Oh, do go in with me this afternoon, when 
we go home, Aunt Giles,’’ urged Lucy, de- 
lighted at the prospect of removing the obsti- 
nate stumbling-stone from the path of Deacon 
Giles through the agency of his wife. ‘* Mrs. 
Trueberry will be delighted. You’ll see how 
it is with her, and that those who blame her 
for not going out more would do no better if 
they were in her place. You will cali this 
afternoon, won’t you ?”’ 

‘La, yes, child. You’ve sich a coaxin’ 
turn with you. Don’t say a word about Doro- 
thy Small or Susan Piousmind’s blaming her. 
I’ve known ’em this forty year or more, and I 
never heern tell yet that either of ’em is likely 
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to be kept away from missionary meetin’s by 
chick or child of their own’’—and with a queer 
swile on her face, the old lady again took up 
her knitting. ‘‘Mabbe, Lacy, you can coax 
the deacon into goin’ over to the parsonage, 
next.”’ 

‘*T wish I could,” laughed the girl. ‘‘ But 
do look! there is Mr. Beghard coming in! 
Guess he wants to learn how much aid the 
ladies are going to give these poor people.” 

The hum of conversation ceased with the 
entrance of the reverend gentleman, who was 
received by Miss Piousmind and her sister, 
Mrs. Robert Smith, with impressive welcomes. 
Miss Susan introduced him personally to seve- 
ral of the leading ladies of the parish, aud then 
detailed to him the plan which they had adopted 
for aid to the destitute and suffering Chimpa- 
nie colony. 

‘* Excellent, excellent, ladies !’’? responded 
the Reverend Timothy Beghard. ‘'The ladies 
of several of the churches whom I have thus 
far visited have adopted this same method of 
sending boxes of clothing, together with a more 
tangibie sum of money, contributed by their 
husbands, fathers, and brothers, all of which, 
given in the spirit of our Master, will, I am 
confident, afford relief to a suffering people. 
Ladies, allow me to tend you all the expression 
of my grateful thanks for your promptness in 
this Christian and philanthropic cause; and 
particularly to your most admirable president, 
Miss Piousmind, who seems so well adapted to 
take precedence in these benevolent move- 
ments.’’ And the reverend gentleman sat down, 
after casting a most benign expression upon the 
lady mentioned. 

Miss Susan acknowledged the compliment 
with a conscious deprecation of its application, 
and straightway introduced Mr. Beghard to Miss 
Anna Porter, a pretty, rosy girl of twenty- 
five, who, with unaffected ease and an amiable 
smile, commenced a conversation with the 
minister. To account for this feminine tact, 
I should have recorded that, during the preced- 
ing Sabbath tea-drinking at Deacon Pious- 
mind’s, the Reverend Timothy Beghard had 
alluded feelingly to the demise of the late Mrs. 
Beghard, and his loneliness consequent there- 
on, whereupon Miss Susan, still clinging to 
hopes of the stout widower, Abijah Holden, 
and resolving not to appropriate the glances of 
their guest to herself, set about casting her 
eye over the parish for ‘‘a supply ;” and that 
there might have been policy in thus bringing 
him into acquaintance with Miss Porter seemed 
evident from a little spiteful remark of Miss 








Small, who, by some means having learned of 
Mr. Beghard’s widowerhood, and knowing Miss 
Piousmind’s proclivities, said, sotto voce, to Mrs. 
Perkins :— 

‘*They do say that Mr. Holden is gettin’ 
quite attentive to Anna Porter. Guess Susan 
Piousmind ain’t introducin’ her to that minis- 
ter in search of a wife for nothin’; wants the 
coast clear for herself.’’ 

But female tongues will wag, and so pretty 
Anna Porter chatted with the stranger minister, 
and Miss Piousmind and the committee drew up 
their plan of operations for the relief of the 
suffering Chimpanies; and presently, after a 
closing prayer from Mr. Beghard, the ladies 
gathered up their knitting and their tangled 
skeins of gossip, and the meeting was pro- 
nounced dismissed. 


CHAPTER III. 


Wuen Aunt Giles and Lucy Underwood 
reached the door of the parsonage, Master Ned- 
die, who had watched their approach from the 
window, and greeted his favorite Lucy with 
delight, answered their summons, and, ushering 
them into the sitting-room, ran to call his mo- 
ther. Mrs. Trueberry, looking tired and pale, 
made her appearance from the adjoining kitch- 
en. It was Tuesday, and little Margaret not 
being competent mistress of the smoothing- 
iron suflicient for being intrusted with ‘‘ doing 
up” the miuister’s shirts and baby Carrie’s 
little dainties, Mrs. Trueberry herself had been 
ironing all the morning, besides directing the 
dinner; and now, while baby had caught her 
afternoon nap, she had stolen from its cradle 
to count out the fresh clothes and lay out the 
week’s mending. She therefore made her ap- 
pearance with a pile of linen over her arm, 
which she transferred to her work-basket on 
the sitting-room table, then seated herself to 
entertain her visitors. Welcoming her friend 
Lucy with a kiss, she turned to old Aunt Giles, 
who had improved the moment of “ first im- 
pressions” in the bestowal of a keen glance 
upon the worn, delicate woman. 

‘* Won't you take off your bonnet, Mrs. Giles, 
and remain to take tea with us?’’ she asked, a 
little nervous at this unprecedented visit from 
the hostile deacon’s wife, for Caroline True- 
berry supposed that she shared her husband's 
prejudices against them. 

‘* You are too tired, child, for company this 
arternoon, and look as if you ought to be abed, 
instead of waitin’ upon us,’’ replied the old 
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lady, bluntly yet kindly. ‘*‘ Where’s the Par- 
son? writin’ his sarmons ?’’ 

**Yes; Mr. Trueberry is upia his study. He 
will be glad to know that you called; I will 
speak to him.”’ 

‘* No, don’t interrupt him !’’—and Mrs. Giles 
laid her hand detainingly on Caroline’s arm. 
**Can’t stop long this time ; Lucy here got me 
in to see how you was.”’ 

‘* You are indeed a great stranger here, Mrs. 
Giles. I have thought often of going over to 
see you, but I have scarcely got out this win- 
ter. My excuse is there!’’—poiuting to the 
cradle as she spoke. 

** And excuse enough, too!’’ said Aunt Giles, 
turning down the blanket, and looking upon 
the little wee babe, worn down with teething. 
‘‘With this great boy’’—glancing at Neddie, 
who had climbed Lucy’s lap, and was untying 
her bonnet strings—‘‘ and a sick baby in your 
arms, no wonder you ’re lookin’ pale and pind- 
lin’. I declare, Afis Trueberry, I’d no idee 
you was so tied down, though I might a’ known 
if I’d thonght on't’’—and the quick, jerky tone 
of Aunt Giles was considerably softened. ‘‘ And 
your gal, she’s more plague ’n profit, I s’pose? 
Siwall girls ginerally are. I told the deacon I 
wouldn’t have one of ’em in my house if I had 
as big a family as Noah took into the Ark.” 

‘Margaret saves me some steps, and is as 
useful as she knows how to be; but she cannot 
cook much, or iron. A minister’s household 
brings its work with it: we have considerable 
company, you know.”’ 

** No, I didn’t know—that is I wouldn’t know,”’ 
said Aunt Giles, bluntly. ‘‘* None so blind as 
them ’twon’t see.’ But I see enough now, 
child! Tied down here at home with a sick 
baby—every stray minister that comes along 
makin’ extra cookin’, washin’, and ironin’— 
some folks seem to think a parsonage’s a tav- 
ern! This minister a beggin’ for them people 
off West—he ’s stopping here, ain’t he ?’’ 

** Yes, Mrs. Giles.”’ 

** And how long is he goin’ to stay ?’’ queried 
the old lady. 

**T think the week out, probably over next 
Sabbath. At any rate, until the box of cloth- 
ing is prepared, when he will take it on to New 
York with him. He says it can pass as his 
baggage and thus save the freight,” replied 
Mrs. Trueberry. ‘‘ Miss Piousmind told me they 
thought ’twas best.’’ 

** Wall, it’s my ’pinion that what ’ll be saved 
at the tap ‘ll run out at the spile. To be sure, 
it’s none of an old woman’s business about Miss 

Susan Piousmind’s plans ; but it is my business, 
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and every woman’s in this parish, too, that 
we don’t let our minister’s little wife get down 
sick with care and work. Now, Mis Trueberry, 
don’t you object if I jest ask this Mister Beg- 
hard to take his carpet bag and go right over 
to our house and stop while he’s in Wheat- 
ley.” 

sé But—”’ 

‘“‘No ‘buts,’’’ interrupted the old lady. 
‘They ’ve jest put upon you, and I’m goin’ to 
I’m ashamed to say it, Mis 
I’ve 


take your part. 
Trueberry, I ought to a’done it afore. 
kept away from you, and thought you might 
a’ come over to see me oftener, when I didn’t 
know how your hands were tied down. So, 
jest to show that I’m in airnest, I’m goin’ to 
tell this stranger minister that he’s got to go 
home with me ; and, as for you, you ought to 
go to bed and sleep a week to look any way 
rested.”’ 

‘‘T should be well content with one night’s 
sound rest, if baby’s teeth wouldn’t ache so,”’ 
smiled Caroline Trueberry; but there were 
tears in her eyes, for it was something new for 
any of her parish to come to her with a full un- 
derstanding of her cares. ‘‘ But Deacon Giles, 
he does not like these missionary agents, you 
know ?” she added. 

‘‘Oh, I’ll manage him! Of course the Dea- 
con ’ll argu—he’d argn all night on his pints of 
doctrine if this stranger minister wants to—but 
Benjamin’s harth and table are allers open to 
folks. And remember, Mis Trueberry, when 
you have any more company—exchanges, or 
anything of that kind, jest send ’em over to our 
’us, or else into Deacon Piousmind’s for Susan 
to take her share in waitin’ and tendin’ upon 
’em. She can talk; but as to takin’ keer on ’em, 
that ’s another thing. Now, good day; I must 
be goin’, though I won’t hurry Lucy, for I see 
your little boy has got her bunnit and cloak off. 
She can tell you all about the doin’s over to 
Susan’s this afternoon,’’ and shaking the thin 
hand of the minister’s wife with her own hard, 
wrinkled, but warm one, the kind-hearted Mrs. 
Giles hurried away. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Saturpay dawned over the parsonage. The 
household cares of the week had been a little 
lessened there, owing to the flitting of the Rev- 
erend Timothy Beghard from their spare cliqm- 
ber to the farmhouse of old Deacon Giles ; but 
baby was still suffering that martyrdom incident 
upon the first advent of its little masticators ; 
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and, in consequence of its nightly worryings, 
and her increasing headaches consequent upon 
loss of sleep, Mrs. Trueberry was fast lapsing 
into that state of physical ailment which good 
old Aunt Giles would have expressed as ‘all 
run down.”’ 

Affairs had not gone quite smoothly, either, 
with the parson, owing to many interruptions 
attendant on his profession; one or two of which 
were, that he had been called upon to attend 
two funerals in the absence of the Orthodox 
minister of Wheatley ; also, he had been ob- 
liged to write an extra sermon for the prepara- 
tory lecture which occurred that week; his 
sermons for the coming Sabbath had not at- 
tained that state of completion he would have 
liked ; and this Saturday found him with a fair 
prospect of being obliged to write all day and 
late into the night, when he should have been 
recuperating for the morrow’s duties. This 
dragging of the sermons had often happened of 
late ; for the young minister had fallen into a 
depressed state of mind rather unfavorable to 
mental application, brought about by a cause 
which has hampered more ministers than the 
pastor of Wheatley, and generally has more to 
do with ‘‘ dull sermons” than parishioners are 
wont to admit. Pecuniary difficulties had fas- 
tened on Warren Trueberry. 

**T thought we could live on four hundred a 
year, wife,” he said that Saturday morning as 
he lingered a moment over the break fast-table. 
** We have always done it; but this year I find 
myself forty dollars in debt. But we could not 
avoid it; we have economized to the extent of 
the letter. There never was a year when every- 
thing was so high: flour eleven dollars a barrel; 
wood, potatoes, meat, everything going up; and 
never was there a time but we had more from 
the people. Last year at thedonation you know 
we had eggs, butter, and salt meat enough to 
almost carry us through the winter; and then 
that barrel of flour from Squire Gale, and the 
two cords of hard wood from Mr. Morey were 
the same as money. And this year—well, I 
don’t mean to complain—they pay me my sal- 
ary promptly, and | suppose they think I can 
live on it, but it’s getting next to impossible, 
Caroline. With Margaret to pay, for we must 
give her a little, and our expenses increasing, 
I don’t see how we can get along another year. 
I shall be forced to lay the case before the com- 
mittee next quarterly meeting, though I dislike 
to urge what they ought to see !’’ and the color 
which mounted to the ‘young minister’s fore- 
lead betrayed more than words the sensitive- 
ness of his nature. ‘‘I must learn to economize 





more. There’s the cyclopedia I had promised 
myself for this year; I must do without it.” 

‘* And I the new black silk I thought of hav- 
ing in the spring,’’ said Mrs. Trueberry. 

‘*No, Caroline, you need the dress,’’ replied 
her husband. 

*‘Not till we are out of debt, my dear,’’ she 
said gently, but firmly ; ‘‘ and that will be when 
you get your quarter’s salary in April. I can 
turn and make over that blue cashmere J have, 
and it will do with my others.”’ 

‘*The dresses your father gave you when you 
were married!” said the minister, bitterly. 
‘Caroline, don’t you regret that you ever left 
your comfortable home, where you had more 
prosperous suitors, to follow the fortunes of a 
poor minister?’ and the crimson spot was 
bright upon his cheek. 

‘* Warren, can I ever regret that I loved you?’’ 
It was all Caroline Trueberry said, but it was 
sufficient, with the gleam of wifely devotion in 
her soft blue eyes. The minister checked his 
mvod of doubt and depression, and, passing 
his arm about her as they rose from the table, 
said :— 

‘* Forgive me, Carrie; but it galls me so to 
feel that Lam in debt. We must struggle on 
till April ; then ‘the laborer must be worthy of 
his hire,’ or we must make up our minds to ac- 
cept a call somewhere else. The Lord will 
open a way for us. I will now go up and write ; 
and, my dear, you had better make up your 
bundle for the mission box. Miss Piousmind 
told me last evening at lecture that nearly all 
the contributions had been received, and they 
should look for yours to-day, as they should 
close up the box to-night. I told her you would 
send up a bundle. I can’t afford any money— 
they know that; but there’s my second over- 
coat, I can get through the winter without it, 
and the dark pants in the press up stairs, give 
them them; and you can gather up whatever 
you have in the house, a suit of Neddie’s old 
clothes, or something you don’t want yourself, 
if such a thing exists in a poor minister’s house- 
hold,’’ he added, with a smile. 

‘‘But the overcoat, my dear,’’ said Mrs. 
Trueberry, whose womanly prudence reached 
beyond this impulsive benevolence ; ‘you will 
need that. You know you always wear it when 
you shovel the paths or split the wood, and on 
cold spring days when you work in the garden.”’ 

‘‘ Well, no matter, send it along. I can’t 
send my best one, that’s true, and I want to 
donate something. I must work the faster, to 
keep up the circulation.” 

‘‘As you think best, Warren,”’ replied the 
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thoughtful wife, adding, with an affectation of 
gayety: ‘* You will think I’m growing miserly ; 
and the parish ladies—if they could hear me!” 

But when, after the minister had gone up to 
his study, she took dewn the well-worn, care- 
fully-mended, but still comfortable garment 
from its nail in the hall, and surveyed it before 
she proceeded to fold it, she murmured: 
‘Warren will need this. If he could only 
afford another, only a cheap, common garment, 
lie takes cold so easily. But it shall go; we 
niust learn to trust in Providence; and, after 
all, how many are poor and* destitute while 
we are enjoying so much comfort!’’ And with 
alacrity she folded the overcoat. Yet it must 
be confessed that a little sigh was smothered 
beneath her apparent cheerfulness, for that 
garment had been worn on the wedding journey 
to Wheatley, six winters before, and it had 
received so many carefully set stitches, so many 
thrifty mendings from her skilful fingers that 
to send it away in the mission box seemed like 
sending an old friend from her side. But re- 
linquishing it, and going to her own room, Mrs. 
Trneberry took down from the presses several 
articles of her own clothing to add to the con- 
tribution. There was a de laine slightly out of 
style, but she had contemplated. altering it into 
a nice warm wrapper ; a flannel skirt ; a merino 
basque ; and a print dress. ‘‘I can get along 
without them,”’ she said, hesitatingly, turning 
them over. ‘* The de laine, I thought, would be 
comfortable’’—and she glanced down tothe worn 
wrapper she had on; ‘‘ but some poor woman 
there will need it more. The calico is good, and 
the basque, too, Here is a warm shawl’’—and she 
took a Bay State from the drawer of her bureau. 
**T would send that, but old Mrs. Denning, with 
her rheumatism and her poverty, needs it quite 
as much, I fear’’—and she did not add it to her 
list. ‘‘I do not doubt but it would be quite as 
charitable to bestow these things on one or two 
poor families in this parish; but if I did not 
send a bundle, as ‘the minister’s wife’ I should 
be scanned and criticized.’’ Then, adding a suit 
of Neddie’s clothes, who wished to furnish his 
mite to “‘the little Chinkapin boys,’’ she re- 
turned to the sitting-room, and, folding up her 
gift, dispatched it to Mrs. Robert Smith’s by 
little Irish Margaret, who, under her burden, 
brought to mind the old mythological remem- 
brance of Atlas bearing the world on his shoul- 
ders. 

“‘T wish I could have given more; but I 
could not, and as it was—’’ But Caroline 
Trnueberry checked the words which, however 
truthful they might be, she would not suffer to 











pass her lips. For it was true that every gar- 
ment the minister’s wife had abstracted from 
her own scanty wardrobe was a sacrifice to her ; 
it was moreover true that said bundle of gar- 
ments, transferred from Margaret’s arms to the 
table of Mrs. Robert Smith’s sitting-room, and 
subsequently submitted to the inspection of 
that lady and her sister Susan, preparatory to 
their bestowal in the mission box, was received 
with some such remarks as these :— 

‘*Mr. Trueberry’s old coat— threadbare ! 
Only one flannel skirt—Mrs. Squire Gale sent 
three! Dresses—hum! a de laine and an old 
basque. Why didn’t she put in that eternal 
blue cashmere she’s worn so long? But ah! 
here’s a calico almost new. J can’t afford to 
give away new dresses. Mr. Trueberry ’ll be 
asking for us to raise his salary som. A suit 
of Neddie’s, clothes— well, these are worn 
enough, I should think. Patches in both el- 
bows of the frock. She does kuow how to 
mend, then, Susan.”’ 

But why linger on the censorious remarks of a 
woman who, though her name had stood twenty 
years upon the ehurch records of Wheatley 
‘* First Parish,’’ had yet to learn the first lessons 
of the Master she professed to follow? Sufficient 
that the box was packed. The Sabbath passed, 
during which the people of Wheatley First 
Parish, together with the Reverend Timothy 
Beghard, who had suddenly relapsed into an 
attack of his old bronchial difficulty, sat and 
listened to the two hard-wrought sermons of 
the pastor; and when Monday came, the reve- 
rend’ gentleman, whose cognomen was a syno- 
nyme of his occupation, bade his new friends, 
and last of all Miss Susan Piousmind, good-by, 
and departed en route for New York, from which 
city he avowed his intention of sending, per 
express line, the bountifully laden box, and 
the sum of one hundred and fifty dollars in cash 
he had collected in Wheatley, direct to the 
needy and destitute of Father Chimpanie’s 
colony in the distant valley of the great West. 

Strange, however, that when the traveller 
and his freight reached a station at a city some 
fifty miles distant from the quiet farming town 
of Wheatley, after a few explanatory words to 
the baggage agent, there was a remarking and 
rechecking of the box of ‘‘ personal baggage’”’ 
(which, as was averred, had been wrongly di- 
rected), and that thenceforth from the good 
City of Notions its route lay over the Grand 
Trunk Railway, via Portland, direct for a Ca- 
nadian city beyond our border in the Queen’s 
dominions! A singular mode this, Reverend 
Timothy Beghard, to reach New York, unless 
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you contemplate an extended tour down the 
St. Lawrence and through the chain of the 
great Lakes, returning by the way of the Lake 
Shore Line, on the principle of ‘‘the longest 
way round’s the nearest way home.” And 
yet not so strange or singular, either, when we 
consider that man is a credulous being, and 
there be ‘‘ wolves in sheep’s clothing” who go 
about among us. 


CHAPTER V. 


Wuey April arrived, the church and society 
of the First Parish in Wheatley were more than 
surprised, even astonished, at a special meeting, 
convened by request of their pastor, by his 
expressed desire for a dismission from his con- 
nection with them. ‘‘ Did you evers,”’ and 
**Who ’d have thought its,’’ and ‘* I wonders,’’ 
if not openly.expressed, were as rife upon the 
countenances of all present as the swelling 
buds upon the elms outside the door of the old 
vestry. Then, on the principle that ‘ bless- 
ings brighten as they take their flight,” the 
First Parish suddenly woke up, and as suddenly 
found that their little minister was very dear to 
them. What had they done? Why was this? 
So new, so sudden! And they sat, a convened 
body, in open-mouthed wonder, waiting the 
**reasons’”’ for this unlooked-for procedure on 
the part of Mr. Trueberry. 

The minister’s face was pale, but his voice 
was firm and his manner collected and dignified 
as he rose from his seat near the desk, and 
spoke: ‘‘ Unless you press me for my reasons 
for this step, I had rather they remained un- 
named.”’ 

‘* But, Brother Trueberry, we do insist upon 
the reasons for your wishing to withdraw your- 
self from us!’’ exclaimed Deacon Piousmind, 
rising hastily from his bench close by, and 
looking very red in the face. 

‘* Well, then, since I am pressed to name the 
eause of my asking a dismission,’’ returned 
Mr. Trueberry, slowly, though without hesita- 
tion, ‘‘I will say to you that I find the salary 
paid me quite inadequate to the support of 
myself and family. My brethren, when I en- 
tered upon the Christian ministry, I did not 
choose it as a profession whereby to gain earthly 
honor, or emolument, or gain; rather from a 
sense of duty, and from a heartfelt desire to be 
an humble instrument in the hands of my Mas- 
ter for His glory; but, on the strength of what 
I read in my Bible—‘ The laborer is worthy of 
his hire’—I find that the tasks of mental toil 











incident upon the duties of my calling, com- 
bined with the mental depression incident upon 
a narrowness of income, which drags me down 
into the deepest earthly inquietnde, conflict too 
strongly to permit me to labor longer with 
acceptance among you. I know that some of 
you’’—and he looked straight at Deacon Pious- 
mind and Mr. Perkins—‘‘ have complained, and 
with trpth, of late, about dull sermons; but, 
gentlemen, I would say that, if either of you 
were to endeavor to reconcile the two profes- 
sions of the financier with the sermon-writer, 
you might realize something of the unfeasibility 
of the fact.’? And, unconsciously to himself, 
the minister’s voice took a little tone of sarcasm, 
for Warren Trueberry was but human. 

The deacon and Mr. Perkins both winced 
under this language, and perhaps would have 
hazarded a reply; but "Squire Gale, a plain, 
blunt-spoken man, rose, and said, hastily: ‘‘ /, 
for one, don’t blame you for this step, Mr. 
Trueberry! Who of us could live on four 
hundred dollars a year, and support our fami- 
lies ?”—and he looked about on the meeting. 
‘*Impossible! We’ve imposed upon our min- 
ister; and I, for one, though I ain’t a church 
member, and don’t profess to piety and doc- 
trine, do profess and affirm that I honor Reve- 
rend Warren Trueberry as a Christian man and 
a minister whose preaching I like to sit under, 
and as a member of the society, I say it’s a 
downright shame to have it go abroad that we 
drove him away from us because we were—not 
too poor, but too miserly to support him!’’ A 
little hum of surprise at this boldness on the 
part of "Squire Gale ran throngh the vestry- 
room, brokgn by the ’Squire’s adding: ‘‘ You’ve 
had no fat ‘call’ to leave us—hey, Mr. True- 
berry ?’’ 

‘*T have a letter here,’ replied the minister, 
producing one from his pocket, ‘‘ which gives 
me a call to become pastor over another people. 
I would rather not state the name of the town, 
from motives which are evident. And I will 
not deny but that the prospect of a release from 
the depressed, harassed life which I have led 
for some time past, leaving me more leisure to de- 
vote to my sermons and studies, has somewhat 
influenced me. Perhaps some of the brethren 
may construe this into an evidence of a worldly 
spirit, but my own conscience does not accuse 
me,’’ he added, with a firm, open glance. 

** Nobody’s does here—at least I dare say so, 
Mr. Trueberry !’’ exclaimed ’Squire Gale, who, 
from the fact of his position as wealthiest man 
in the parish, was listened to with deference. 
‘We can't expect to starve a bird or clip its 
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wings, and then expect it to sing or fly. This 
salary business, then, is the on/y reason why 
you want to leave us, sir?’ 

The minister paused, passed his hand over 
his forehead a moment; then a firm look set- 
tled on his lips, and, looking round a moment, 
he said: ‘‘ No; I will not deny but that another 
cause has had its influences ; and it is one that 
lies near my heart, too—one that, inasmuch as 
it wounds one who is dear to me, wounds me 
also. I find that she whom I took as my wife, 
my companion, and the partner of my cares, and 
helper in a Christian life, has incurred animad- 
version from the ladies of this whole parish. 
I regret to say this’’—for there was a sudden 
drawing in of breaths and a crimsoning of faces 
among the females of the meeting—‘‘ but it is 
true. Mrs. Trueberry does not act as president 
of the circles, directress of fairs, take home gar- 
ments to make for benevolent societies, nor enter 
very largely into visiting ; hence she is blamed, 
judged, and condemned. And yet, without 
being accused of undue partiality’’—and for a 
moment a smile relaxed the minister’s lips— 
**T can truthfully say that I, as her pastor and 
adviser, find her in as good Christian standing 
as any other sister to whom I have ministered 
in my parish.’’ 

It was a cool day in April, but there was 
much fluttering of singing-book leaves and 
handkerchiefs in the capacity of fans in that 
little vestry-room. Deacon Piousmind coughed 
a long extempore, for he knew whose two 
eldest daughters had not hesitated to openly 
comment on these deficiencies in their minister’s 
wife. Mr. Perkins reddened to the shock of 
thick hair that stood erect like a sheaf of un- 
gathered corn on his forehead, for he knew 
whose wife had done likewise; but the fair 
culprits themselves sat petrified into marble 
silence. The hush of death was in that vestry- 
room. ‘‘ You might have heard a spider run 
across the ceiling!’ said old Aunt Giles, after- 
ward, by way of describing the sudden spell of 
quiet. 

Then Squire Gale rose, and blurted ont, like 
a great bomb-shell thrown into a sleéping city 
‘Mr. Trueberry, I like your pluck! Sha’n’t 
ask you to excuse the word, parson—I mean 
pluck!’ And sat down again as quickly as he 
rose, to give place to one as little used of late 
to taking part in society meetings or matters 
(save for his ‘‘arguments’’) as one of the 
wooden posts that supported the desk railings. 

** Brother Trueberry’’—and it was a good 
deal for stern, hard old Deacon Giles to speak 
in that softened, trembling veice of his—‘* Bro- 





ther Trueberry, I’m an old man, and a poor, 
miserable sinner, and a stumbling-block, I dare 
say, and I believe in election and foreordination, 
and can argu doctrine p’ints with any man or 
minister; but 1 don’t believe in starvin’ our 
minister, and lettin’ it be said he had to leave 
us becos’ we were too niggardly to support him; 
and I don’t believe, nuther, in expectin’ the 
work of a whole parish, visitin’, sewin’, and 
scandalizin’, from one little woman who’s got 
her own household to attend to afore all out- 
doors. Now, Brother Trueberry, I know, as I 
said afore, [’m nothin’ but a stumblin’-block 
in your way; that is, I have been; but from 
this time henceforward, and I say it as before 
our blessed Lord and Master, I should be con- 
tented to set under your preachin’ jest as long 
as you’d a-mind to preach in Wheatley Fust 
Parish, if it’s the rest of your nateral life. And 
it sha’n’t be my fault if I can’t pay as mach 
as any other man towards keepin’ ye, uniess 
you ’re detarmined to leave us.” And the old 
man sat down amid a dead pause. 

‘* Brethren’’—and Mr. Trueberry’s voice 
trembled as he rose—‘‘ don’t misunderstand 
me! From the day when I was first installed 
your pastor, over six years ago, up to the pre- 
sent hour, my whole heart has been among 
you; and my labors as a feeble worker in my 
Master’s vineyard have, I trust, not been unre- 
warded. It would pain me deeply to part with 
you; it pains me to say what I have said to 
you this day, and, could it be shown me as the 
path of duty, I wonld gladly remain among 
you. Ihave been guided only by the circum- 
stances detailed to you in my desire to go from 
your midst.”’ 

‘“‘Then, Brother Trueberry, let bygones be 
bygones, and stay with us.” And the hand 
which grasped the minister’s in a cordial clasp 
was one whose forefinger had often been raised 
in clenching some ‘‘ doctrinal p’int’”’ in argn- 
ment; and Mr. Trueberry’s closed firmly over 
Deacon Giles’. Other cordial words were spoken 
by the other “‘ brothers’’ assembled in the ves- 
try-room ; and Deacon Piousmind and Mr. Per- 
kins both united in the same request. ‘‘ Bro- 
ther Trneberry, we have just learned to prize 
you. Do not leave us.” 

It was a new scene, the softening of those 
iron-willed, fault-finding church-members to 
the humble and childlike spirit of their Master, 
while their pastor, with a warm tide of joy 
flooding his heart and melting away all the 
ice-floes of distrust and bitterness which had 
gathered there, stood among them with tears 
in his eyes. ‘‘ Brethren,’’ he said, laying his 
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hand upon the letter lying on the table before 
him, ‘‘I shall decline this call to leave you. 
This is the happiest hour I have known since 
the day I was installed your pastor. let us 
pray that the spirit of love may not pass away 
from us, but may abide evermore in ourhearts.”’ 
And, amid stifled sobs and deep emotion, the 
voice of the minister trembled through the ves- 
try-room. 

That evening, while Mr. Trueberry sat beside 
his wife in the sitting-room of the parsonage, a 
brighter flush on Caroline Trueberry’s cheeks 
than they had worn for months, for Joy is a 
better panacea than medicine—a formal depu- 
tation waited upon their minister, and handed 
him a paper which stated that ‘‘the Church 
and Society of Wheatley, First Parish, had 
voted to raise the salary of their beloved pastor 
to eight hundred dollars per annum, for as long 
a period as he chose to remain among them.”’ 
And, foremost on the list of names, affixed to 
each of which was the yearly tax they donated, 
stood recorded ‘‘ Benjamin Giles, fifty dollars.’’ 
Doubtless Deacon Giles believed it had been 
‘*foreordained” before the foundations of the 
world that he was to pay that tax for the sup- 
port of the ministry in Wheatley, First Parish. 

Time passed ; but it is not recorded that Mrs. 
Trueberry, ignoring her housewifely sphere, 
became extraordinarily active as president of 
the sewing circle or directress of fairs or mis- 
sionary movements; but it is written in the 
annals of Wheatley, First Parish, that hence- 
forth scandal and gossiping were considerably 
lessened ; and, also, that the sweetness (?) of 
Miss Susan Piousmind’s disposition gradually 
acidulated from the day when the stout widow- 
er, Abijah Holden, took, to preside over his 
house, and become the mother of his three 
romping children, pretty, amiable Anna Porter. 

It is also recorded that, whenever the name 
of the Reverend Timothy Beghard was spoken, 
Miss Susan showed conscious signs of embarrass- 
ment such as maidens are prone to show when 
absent lovers are mentioned; hence became 
current the report that the widower minister 
was one day to return to Wheatley and transfer 
thence the second Mrs. Beghard. But as such 
an event never culminated ; but, instead there- 
of—in some of those mysterious ways by which 
‘‘murder will out,’’ as time passed, and letters 
containing strange hints and revelations reached 
the minister of Wheatley—there did circulate a 
common report that ‘‘the Reverend Timothy 
Beghard”’ only existed save as an arrant swin- 
dler and confidence operator, who had villan- 
ously imposed upon Wheatley, First Parish, 
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as he had upon other goodly and benevolent 
churches. 

And, taking this story in connection with the 
fact that a large ‘‘old clothes” store in one of 
the most populous cities of the Queen’s domin- 
ions suddenly received an unwonted invoice of 
goods, foremost among which, fluttering from 
its peg by the door, hung a well-worn, carefully- 
mended overcoat strangely like one once owned 
by Parson Trueberry, while within the shop 
were displayed basques, dresses, and shawls 
which had once figured as ‘‘ the style’’ in the 
meeting-house of Wheatley, First Parish: Tak- 
ing also into consideration the additional fact 
that a young and well-looking man, divesting 
himself of a clerical suit of black, blue specta- 
cles, white neckerchief, and false whiskers 
which he had cultivated as a protection against 
bronchial affection, set out one day from the 
precincts of that Canadian city with a well- 
stocked purse (the net profits of his confidence 
operations), besides an eloquently written ser- 
mon from the text “‘It is more blessed to give 
than to receive’ in his valise: Viewing all 
these facts in the light of a concatenation of 
events, it can scarcely be called presumption, I 
say, to draw inference that neither mission 
boxes nor funds raised by various New England 
churches (prominent among which stood that 
of Wheatley First Parish) ever reached that 
needy and suffering Colony in the Valley of the 
Great West, in whose behalf said mission boxes 
and funds were solicited by the very Reverend 
Timothy Beghard, as ‘‘ Aid for the Chinka- 
pins !” 





INFLUENCE OF LIGHT ON HEALTH. 


CHEERFULNEssS is a great blessing, and is the 
parent of many others. It gives a relish to 
simple fare, adds a charm to plain features, 
and keeps down petty troubles. Cheerfulness, 
in fact, is another name for health; it is diffi- 
cult for people, when out of health, to be cheer- 
ful. There are causes of cheerfulness, as well 
as causes of gloom and despondency; on dull, 
foggy, or rainy days we feel less animation than 
in fine, sunshiny weather ; and light, if not the 
chief, is one of the principal causes of cheerful- 
ness. Unless there be light in the dwelling, 
we can hardly hope for light in the heart. 

The ill effects consequent on a deficiency of 
light, though often brought under notice, have 
not yet been considered with due attention. 
And it is a lamentable fact that, even in situa- 
tions where a full supply of light may be ob- 
tained, people are often unwilling to take the 
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necessary pains for its admittance. There may 
seem to be a good reason why houses in the 
narrow streets and alleys of towns should be 
gloomy, but there can be no good reason why 
cottages and houses in country places should 
be dismal also. Yet we often see dwellings by 
the side of broad commons, or on the slopes of 
breezy hills, with windows so small as not to 
admit a tenth of the light required. 

Darkness and gloom have a depressing effect 
on the health and spirits. The light of the sun 
is as necessary for the health and growth of 
human beings as for plants. Who is there that 
has not noticed the vocal liveliness of birds un- 
der bright sunshine ; animals frisk about in the 
warm rays, and insects, which are seldom or 
never seen in cloudy weather, come forth by 
thousands. Infants, too, enjoy light ; they turn 
their eyes eagerly towards it, and when restless 
or cross, are often quieted by the beams of the 
sun or moon. Plants grown in the dark, or by 
lamp-light, instead of being green, are of an 
unhealthy white hue, and the pores which open 
from every part of the stalk and leaves in the 
natural state, are but very few in number, or 
altogether wanting. Hence the plant is unable 
to perform its most important function, that of 
transpiration, or breathing, an act entirely due 
to the influence of light, for the pores of healthy, 
growing plants open in the sunshine and close 
in the dark. During the day they take in car- 
bonic acid gas from the atmosphere, and give 
out oxygen; but in the night they take in oxy- 
gen, and give out carbonic acid. The taste of 
plants, too, is affected by light ; some which 
are sour in the morning become tasteless at 
noon, and bitter at night. The peaches grown 
under the sun of America are as much superior 
to those of England as the latter are to sloes. 
Gardeners and farmers find that plants when 
crowded together struggle towards the light. 
Chlorine and hydrogen gases, if mixed together 
and kept in the dark, will never unite; the 
light of day causes them to mingle slowly, but 
in direct sunshine they combine instantane- 
ously, and explode with a loud report. Colors 
fade in a strong light; and, as most readers 
know, portraits are taken by the action of the 
light. Some trades cannot be carried on with- 
out a good light; dyers find that brighter colors 
are obtained under a clear than under a cloudy 
sky. People who work in dark rooms, or in 


mines, are sallow and sickly in complexion, and 
sometimes deformed. One great cause of de- 
spondency and illness among emigrants while 
on board ship is want of sufficient light between 
decks. 


Some animals are tamed by being de- 








prived of light; and it is a well-ascertained 
fact that tadpoles, which are young frogs, will 
never grow into frogs if always kept in the dark. 
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DREAM-LAND. 


BY YELTHA HAMPTON. 
OnwAKkD through the stilly twilight beaming, 
Glideth my tranquil bark to dream-land sheen, 
Where, with music low, and starlight gleaming, 
Pause I enchanted at this isle of green— 
Pause I, till fairy forms trip o’er the weeping sedge, 
And stay the silver moorings at the lakelet’s edge. 


With clasped hands, in seeming fondness clinging, 
Walk we beside the crested water’s brim, 

Where ripe fruits on golden boughs are flingiug 
Athwart the moonlight shadows vague and dim. 

Beautiful—they who walk upon the jasper sea, 

Whose wings are tipped with hues of immortality ! 


Some the faces wear we knew in childhood ;— 
So loved, so mourned, so missed in song, in glee— 
They who cheered the hearth-stone—roamed the wild- 
wood, 
All, all are here; but the dearest ones to me 
Are they who watched beside me, soothed with tender 
care, . 
And taught my infant lips to murmur first a prayer. 


Cometh oft, with golden ringlets straying 

About his brow, a blue-eyed cherub boy ; 
Night winds o’er his angel harp are playing— 

No earth-stain dimmeth now his radiant joy! 
Fondly about my neck those dimpled arms entwine, 
Nestles once more that little peachy cheek to mine. 


On my pillow moonbeams still are sleeping, 
Still roams my spirit o’er the mystic strand ; 
There no foes deride; no cause for weeping 
Wells up the bitter fount—it is a land 
Where aching hearts heed not that drooping willows 
wave— 
No cypress deepens there the shadow of a grave. 


But for care, for toil, for strife, for dreaming, 
Our souls would cling to earth, nor heavenward soar ; 
Treasures that we grasp are but the seeming 
Of what we would—nor gold, nor wisdom’s lore 
Can feed the immortal, or its upward longings stay ; 
Life is a dream—heaven the bright morn, the never-end- 
ing day. 


OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


A. M. 


DIRGE 


BY REV. M. L. HOFFORD, 


GATHER the beautiful home to her rest, 
Strew the pale roses over her breast ; 
Like her in beauty let them decay, 
When the most beautiful passeth away. 


Bury the faded under the shade 

Of the sad willow where she hath played ; 
Let a sweet flow’ret lovingly bloom 

In the bright greensward over her tomb 


Weep for the beautiful; hallow with tears 
The grave which the love of the lost endears ; 
Trust to her pillow the beautifal dead, 
Angels of glory watch over her bed! 

















FROM MAY TILL NOVEMBER. 


BY MISS MARY DURFEE. 


(Continued from page 472.) 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir gladdened me, that in my first drive with 
Ross, amid our picturesque scenery, there was 
promise of a continuance of the fine weather in 
which we had already rejoiced, for a longer 
time than the season warranted. No prospect, 
speaking with reference to the area bounded 
by either our physical or our spiritual horizon, 
is so bright that it cannot be rendered more 
cheery by the gilding of aclear sunshine. And, 
fervid as was my newly-awakened happiness, 
it was yet timid and tremulous—yet tempered 
in an uncertain, April atmosphere. My heart 
was drifting from its old moorings, and binding 
itself by those in a manner untried. A con- 
sciousness of this had been brought more 
fully to me, by the interview with Ross, upon 
the preceding evening, defining with more cer- 
tainty than hitherto our plans for the future. 

I hastened to meet Ross at the door, equipped 
for the drive, as I had promised. 

‘*Ah, ready, Avis ?”’ was his lively greeting. 
‘‘T see you have not forgotten Trim’s restive 
habits.”’ 

As he handed me to my seat in the chaise, 
Alice stepped to the door to restore the veil I 
had dropped inthe hall. A hasty introduction 
ensued, for she had been absent the preceding 
evening. 

‘*Who was the lady, Avis ?’’ inquired Ross, 
as we drove off. 

‘** Alice Lowe, my sister; would you believe 
it ?” 

‘Why not believe it ? 
me of her.’’ 

‘* Never told you of her? I have talked of 
her again and again. How forgetful you are! 
These locks should be hoary.”” And I ran my 
fingers playfully through the said locks, which 
temerity was seasonably rebuked by a heariy 
grip of those rash members. 

‘* Ah, the daughter of your stepmother. I 
fancied her a little, tripping school girl, pick- 
ing buttercups and chasing butterflies.” 

‘*Not so far wrong. Alice has but just left 
school; and, I may venture to say, would trap 
a butterfly as eagerly as ever. But is not she 
a fairy—an houri—a peri ?”’ 

‘*A beauty !’’ Ross suggested, with ludicrous 


But you never told 





emphasis on the last syllable, to mark the 
alliteration. 

After a few seconds I heard again—‘‘ a beau- 
ty !’’—a sort of dreamy echo, dropping into a 
cadence that perceptibly changed the accent. 
Something like consciousness flushed upon the 
face of Ross, and broke into an amused smile, 
as he caught my demurely observant look. 

** Avis,’’ said he, abruptly, ‘‘ your presence 
is inspiration not only to myself, but to my 
good Trim. See how he flies !’’ 

‘* He is nimble, indeed,”’ said I, admiring the 
fleet Canadian. ‘‘ But where will he take us? 
You and Trim are not supposed to know our 
ways like a native.”’ 

** Not all your ways.”’ 

‘* You know this one, then ?’’ 

‘*We travelled the same road yesterday,” 
returned Ross, smiling at my surprise. 

‘**T confess I am puzzled ; but I now compre- 
hend, at least, how you were detained after the 
time when I looked for you. Iam puzzled; I 
give it up.”’ 

‘* Was not I to find business ?’’ 

‘True !’’ ejaculated I, simulating an air of 
vexation. ‘‘ And all this time I have been flat- 
tering myself that my own little affairs were of 
importance. O the blindness of vanity !’’ 

‘*And you really do not know anything of 
the matter? Well, it was my purpose to sur- 
prise you, if I could.’’ 

A kind of shadow fell upon the countenance 
of Ross, and he remained silent for some mo- 
ments. 

‘* Avis,’’ said he, at last, hesitatingly, ‘‘when 
one has found a bird, the next desirable thing, 
as we are told, is to find a cage. I had the 
luck, now, to have one fall into my hands at 
the most convenient moment—just in the nick 
of time; here, too, in your own neighborhood, 
as it were. At the top of those delectable 
mountains, to come upon a pleasant summer- 
house—to come thus unexpectedly upon the 
familiar old landscapes—the same old roeky 
hills, where you may practice forever upon the 
same sunsets. Isn’t there enchantment in it? 
Downright magic, Avis! You will enjoy it so 
much !” 

‘* And you, Ross, what will you do?’’ I asked, 
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mechanically, feeling that he paused for a word 
from me. 

‘*Oh, I shall enjoy it too. It will be enough 
for me to watch the ecstasies of my Lady Sands! 
And then, you know, to sit under one’s own 
vine and fig-tree, through long summer noons 
and evenings, smoking the dear cigar, and 
besides all that I shall—’’ 

** What else ?”’ 

** Go a fishing.”’ 

I laughed slightly, with a rather dim per- 
ception of this ludicrous ultimatum of bliss. I 
was listening to Ross, indeed; but meantime, 
cataloguing, mentally, the estates in the neigh- 
borhood, with a view to determining which of 
them could have been subjected to the transfer 
of which Ross had spoken. This quandary was 
still uppermost in my mind when we turned 
suddenly into the elm avenue at Aunt Lyle’s. 
The recognition of this, and a recollection of 
Thane’s disturbance were simultaneous. The 
truth flashed upon me. This was the place! 
Cherrywold, it had come to be called, from the 
abundant and thrifty growth of the native 
black cherry that distinguished it—Cherry- 
wold, dear almost as life to Aunt Lyle and 
Thane ! 

A sensation of misery, of undefined, sicken- 
ing dread fell upon me at the thought. There 
was no time now for unravelling the mystery of 
how and wherefore. We were driving straight 
to the house, were already at the gate. The 
awkwardness of a meeting between Ross and 
Thane, when I remembered the feeling mani- 
fested by the latter, nay, between Aunt Lyle 
and myself, under such circumstances, op- 
pressed me beyond measure. Had I been party 
to a robbery, I could scarce have suffered more 
at prospect of encountering the victims. 

‘** Avis, are you ill?’ asked Ross, with an 
anxious look at my blank face. 

I gasped a dreary negative. 

** Nay, but you are, or—’’ 

**No, no,” I faltered; ‘I only don’t quite 
understand.” I made an effort to speak cheer- 
ily—‘‘ Here we are at Aunt Lyle’s. You know 
Aunt Lyle and Cousin Thane ?”’ 

‘Aunt Lyle? Your aunt?” 

‘*Yes; that is, my uncle’s wife, or rather 
widow.’’ 

Blank as was my own face, its aspect was 
rivalled by that of Ross. 

“‘T believe, then, I have done wrong to sur- 
prise you in this manner,”’ said he, at length, 
breaking the rather embarrassing pause. 

“Wrong? By no means,’’ I returned, my 
single aim, at the moment, being to reassure 





him. And this newly directed anxiety, relax- 
ing, for an instant, the strain previously sus- 
tained, permitted something like reaction. The 
youthful spirit is bravely elastic. My undefined 
apprehensions gave place to relief as indefinite, 
but fraaght with vigorous foreshowing of satis- 
factory explanation and adjustment of all dif- 
ficulty. And it is not easy to say in how great 
a degree this revulsion of feeling may have 
been referable to the ready sensibility of Ross. 
That quick exhibition of feeling served as an 
assurance, which I was not conscious, truly, of 
needing, yet which I was apt to receive, that, 
however he may have been led to avail himself 
of the privileges of a creditor, as was shown, 
upon the face of the transaction, to be his form 
of connection with it, he had certainly engaged 
in no intentional wrong. 

We had alighted, and were passing the lawn 
gate. ‘‘One question, Ross,’’ said I, laying 
my hand on his arm as he turned from setting 
the latch. ‘‘ This is the place to which you 
have been alluding. Has your claim to it been 
recognized—that is, I mean, is the conveyance 
already made ?’’ 

‘* Does not this indicate as much ?”’ producing 
a key, which he proceeded to insert in the lock 
of the old-fashioned double door. 

‘What! They are gone? Are you sure 
they are gone?’’ cried I, in a surprised, half 
despairing tone, and involuntarily retreating a 
few steps to scan more completely the familiar 
premises, 

Until now I had not observed the air of de- 
sertion that rested upon the broad-fronted, 
weather-beaten, yet well-preserved, old man- 
sion; the closed blinds of the lower stories, 
the curtainless dormer windows, the total ab- 
sence of all activity within, and abroad, of all 
that rippling of domestic life which is wont to 
stir the monotony of a country establishment. 
‘* Ah, they are gone!” murmured I. 

Vaguely, but painfully, my ear missed the 
usually unnoted sounds—the busy gossiping 
of the feathered tribes, the occasional social 
overture from pasturing herds, the questioning 
bark of the old house-dog. Nothing came to 
break the grave rush of wind through the line 
of old cherry-trees that bordered one side of 
the ample lawn; only, while we paused at the 
door, a group of sea-birds, on their way to the 
neighboring bay, whirred over our heads with 
their queruious chorus. 

Glancing upward, as they passed, I was not 
surprised to see dark vapors hurrying over the 
recently cloudless sky. This external glooming 
harmonized with the change in my feelings, 
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and in a manner, perhaps, warranted the chill, 
or nervous shudder that thrilled my frame. 

As I dropped my head I became aware of the 
chagrined mien with which Ross was observing 
my emotions, and awaiting my passage into 
the hall. I forced a smile, and a few light words 
to the effect that, since the birds were flown, 
we might make free with their nest. 

Our steps upon the bare floors echoed drearily 
through the vacant rooms. The single trace of 
the well-beloved occupants we discovered in the 
now dismantled and cheerless sitting-room, was 
a letter, leaning against the wall on the mantle- 
piece, as if so placed the more readily to attract 
observation. I seized it eagerly. It was ad- 
dressed to my father, ‘‘Mr. George Heath,’’ 
simply, evidently with a view to this mode of 
delivery, and in Thane’s peculiar handwriting. 

** Ross, Ross !’’ I entreated, ‘‘do come and 
tell me about this affair.’’ 

I stood with my back towards him while I 
spoke, and as he did not immediately respond, 
supposed he had left the room; but when I 
turned to seek him, I encountered his rueful 
face and figure moodily disposed against the 
window-frame. The cast of mingled disappoint- 
ment and reproach again reminded me of my 
selfishness. He had prepared for me, as he 
thought, a pleasant surprise, and he found me 
thus glum and intractable. He was right to 
frown. 

I hastily disposed of the letter, and advanced 
with extended hands, as I said— 

‘* Forgive me, Ross ; I do thank you that you 
meant me so much pleasure.’’ 

He grasped the offered hands, and I did not 
object when he transferred them to his shoul- 
ders, while he clasped his own about me for an 
instant, since in the act somewhat of his usual 
sportiveness revived. 

‘*T surely did not know of your connection 
with those people,’’ Ross explained, ‘‘ or’’— 
his brow contracted slightly—‘‘ your attach- 
ment to them. The affair has been painful 
enough, any way; perhaps I should have 
dropped it if I had known, but I took it strictly 
in a business light until yesterday, when I 
came to see Greystone.”’ 

‘‘He was here yesterday, then ?”” 

‘Yes; he appointed to meet me and settle 
the conveyance. You see, it was just this; 
that is, I will give you particulars some other 
time. My father and the elder Greystone were 
concerned together, it appears, a good number 
of years since, and my father had in hand, 
from some cause, a mortgage upon this place. 
Well, Avis, don’t look so troubled. It’s no- 
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thing so very bad, is it? When my father 
died, and his affairs were to be settled, this 
paperturned up. Our attorney, Rand, had the 
chief management. But this place, Avis, why, 
of course you know I wanted it; and, as the 
money was not forthcoming, Rand took mea- 
sures to secure it.”’ 

‘*But how can it be? In all our knowledge 
of Aunt Lyle’s affairs, and my father had, for 
a Jong time, charge of them during Thane’s 
minority, I never heard of this; there must be 
some mistake.’’ 

‘*T don’t know,”’ said Ross, moodily. ‘‘Grey- 
stone says it was all settled, and that the paper, 
which really does not show itself cancelled in 
any way, ought to have beer destroyed. But 
he can give no suflicient proof for this assertion, 
and—and his arrogance is unbearable! Nay, 
Avis, don’t frown. I believe, indeed, you care 
more for him than for myself.” 

‘‘Hush, Ross. And so you quarrelled—you 
and Thane ?’’ 

‘‘Not very much short of it; yet, but for his 
haughty way—I don’t mean to wound you, but 
what right has the man to such outrageous 
pride !—had he been a trifle more suave, I say, 
it is possible I might have been induced to give 
up, or at least to defer the claim; though, in 
truth, it did not affect me alone, and other 
heirs might not have consented. To tell the 
plain truth, Avis, that Greystone is so stony that 
we could never get on together ; we were always 
jostling each other when we were schoolboys.”’ 

‘*T thought as much,”’ said I, drawing a deep 
breath, and trying to cast off, in some degree, 
the load that seemed to rest upon me. Who 
does not know how we assume the burdens of 
those we love, and how their faults, if they 
have them, seem as our faults, giving us often 
the keener pain as our relations and percep- 
tions chance to be diverse? And, aside from 
this natural sympathy, merely through my 
connection with Ross, I seemed to become, 
though all unknowing and involuntarily, a 
party to this affair, this ejectment, as I could 
not but regard it. 

A light pattering of rain upon the window- 
panes, the friendly warning of a drifting cloud, 
admonished us that the sky was darkening to 
some purpose. Calling attention to this, I 
pinned my shawl closely, and made a move- 
ment to depart. 

‘*We must choose some other time to consider 
plans for improvement,’’ Ross remarked, a 
little dryly. 

I heard him absently. I was thinking much 
more of the plans of those who had just left. 
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Where were they? (Gone to live at Drayton, 
Ross thought. I longed to take Thane’s letter 
to my father, that I might learn its contents. 

But little success attended our efforts at 
sociability during the drive homeward. The 
rain had not fallen as suddenly as the little 
threatening had led us to apprehend; only a 
light sprinkling attended our arrival. Ross 
assisted me to alight, and, with a promise to 
see me again in the evening, took his leave. 

I need scarcely say my first care was to de- 
liver Thane’s letter to my father, whom I sought 
in his accustomed retreat, the little library 
adjoining the family sitting-room. For several 
days he had been suffering from frequent head- 
aches, unusually severe, and attended with 
great debility, the natural result, as we all 
agreed, of more than ordinary anxiety and 
fatigue in the arrangement of certain trouble- 
some business matters. A satisfactory conclu- 
sion seemed promised, and I knew that to-day 
my father’s old friend and adviser, Lawyer 
Crofts, was expected to assist in a final adjust- 
ment. We rejoiced in this, looking confidently 
to ease of mind and rest for returning health. 
Hence I was glad to find my father securing 
tne much needed repose upon the comfortable 
chintz-draped lounge arranged for his use. 

**A letter from Thane, father,”’ I remarked, 
as he took the missive from my hand. My lips 
refused to render farther explanation ; that the 
letter would do for itself probably, and more 
satisfactorily than I could do it. 

The toilet duties needful for my refreshing 
were quickly dispatched, and but a short time 
had elapsed when I returned to the library. 
On my way I encountered my stepmother. 

“Take this to papa,’’ said she, giving me 
a glass of delicate jelly, which she had care- 
fully prepared to tempt his lagging appetite. 
** We have company to dine, and I must give 
Hannah a few lessons; she has such old-fash- 
ioned ways !’’ 

The thought of the good, old-fashioned Law- 
yer Crofts, and the little likelihood of annoyance 
to him from Hannah’s “ ways,” brought a 
smile to me. 

**Yousmile, Avis,’’ said my mother, gravely; 
‘but these little things are of importance; ‘a 
straw will tell which way the wind blows.’ ”’ 

“O yes,’’ I returned, and went my way, 
musing. ‘‘We do not, after all, do these 
things for our friends, but as outworks and 
defences of our own pride.” 

My father lay with his head toward me as I 
entered the room, his right arm flung from the 
couch. I should have thought him asleep, but 











for the manner in which the fingers clutched 
the crumpled sheet, to which my attention was 
naturally at once directed ; that simple indica- 
tion bespoke, more eloquently than words could 
have done, the excitement attendant upon the 
perusal of Thane’s letter. I hastened to him 
with renewed anxiety. 

‘‘ What is it, father?’ But the shock that [ 
experienced at his appearance drove every 
other thought from my mind. 

He lay apparently rigid, with teeth firmly 
set, and eyes widely strained and fixed—a 
corpse could scarce be more ghastly ! 

Setting aside the useless nourishment, I lifted 
the drooping hand. It seemed powerless, but 
it was with difficulty that I disengaged, from 
the convulsive grasp that had closed upon 
it, the letter, in all probability the immediate 
source of this direful state. Thrusting this 
mechanically into my pocket, I chafed the livid 
hands and knotted temples, begging him to 
speak to me, to assure me, in some way, of his 
continued existence. I thought him dead, so 
insensible did he seem to my appeals. A slight 
movement of the lips and the relaxing of the 
jaws showed me, finally, that life remained, 
and I ran for assistance. 

Mr. Crofts, who had just arrived, was enter- 
ing the sitting-room. 

‘‘ My father is ill, Mr. Crofts?” I exclaimed, 
waiving all preliminaries. ‘‘I don’t know 
what is the matter with him. He is very ill! 
Will you step into the library and see him, 
while I go for restoratives ?”’ 

Passing through the dining-room, where my 
mother was still occupied, I apprised her of 
my father’s illness, and bade Hannah send 
immediately for the physician. By the time I 
again reached the library some reviving symp- 
toms had become manifest; he breathed, his 
eyes had lost their ghastly stare. 

‘‘ What is this, Mr. Crofts ?’’ my stepmother 
asked, seating herself, and regarding us all 
with a look of subdued surprise. 

‘* Paralysis, madam, as I fear.’’ 

My mother arose and deliberately bathed the 
temples of the unconscious invalid. 

‘‘This is very sudden,” she remarked. 

‘‘Such attacks are usually so. You have 
sent for Dr. P——, Avis ?’’ 

I replied in the affirmative. 

Following the prescriptions of Dr. P , who 
made no delay in answering our summons, we 
had the satisfaction of perceiving that some- 
thing like relief had come to the patient, though 
it was evening before we could in any measure 
relax our extreme anxiety. 
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“Tt is the long mental strain which has 
brought this illness upon your father, Avis ?”’ 
Mr. Crofts inquired, when we chanced to be by 
ourselves. 

‘*T think so.”’ My hand was upon the letter 
in my pocket. I knew that my father trusted 
Lawyer Crofts entirely, and that he depended 
upon him greatly in matters of business; but, 
ignorant, as yet, of the contents of Thane’s 
letter, I felt that it might be of too private a 
nature to be placed before even this good friend. 
My stepmother and Ross, who came in the 
evening as he had proposed, scarcely seemed 
sufficiently of us to be initiated into Thane’s 
concerns, to which this letter, of course, chiefly 
related ; though I felt that it might affect myself 
in a manner to justify a perusal on my-part. 

It was very late before epportunity was af- 
forded me to effect this perusal. I could not 
expect it to add much to what had already been 
made known to me; but I opened it with the 
same depressing dread that the first thought of 
Aunt Lyle’s misfortune had occasioned me, 
and the feeling did not abate as I read :— 


My Dear Sir: I do not come to bid youa 
formal farewell upon leaving Robinton, but I 
cannot leave without some word to you, assur- 
ing you of the lively gratitude and affection 
with which your long-continued care and kind- 
ness have inspired me. You have been as a 
father to me—what more ¢anI say? The ne- 
cessity that is upon us to leave Robinton is 
probably known to you. I do not understand 
it, even now; but among the papers which 
you restored to me I find none referring to the 
old mortgage that Sands has brought forward, 
and consequently cannot prove it of no account, 
as I have so long supposed it. I have forborne 
to trouble you with the affair, knowing as I do 
that your own business is sufficiently burden- 
some ; moreover, I have felt assured that you, 
being cognizant of the movement, would not 
permit Mr. Sands to pursue the claim unjustly. 
Naturally we regret being called to part with the 
prospect ; though it is, perhaps, less trying to 
me than to my mother, whose retired habits have 
strengthened her attachment to the old home. 

I have especially regretted the renewal of 
this forgotten claim, as I had been thinking to 
raise money upon the estate, to assist in meet- 
ing the demands of Hoard, who, I am told, is 
alarmed, and means to push his claims upon 
your firm with rigor. I think if, by some 
means, he could be satisfied, you may gain 
time sufficient to recover; and I cannot help 
hoping still that timely aid may come to you 





from some quarter. As to the note I had from 
you, and to which you alluded a short time 
ago, oblige me by putting it out of your thoughts 
altogether. 

At present we are to live at Drayton, in a 
house belonging to Aunt Reliance. I propose 
to myself employment in the engineering line, 
for which I am led to believe I have some 
aptitude. 

My mother unites with me in love to you 
and your family. If in any way I can serve 
you, please command, always, 

Yours truly, T. GREYSTONE. 


Noble Thane! his moods were no longer mys- 
terious. He had sacrificed his little patrimony 
to meet some need of my father, and thus de- 
prived himself of the power to redeem Cherry- 
wold. 

And my father, was he then so involved ? 

I took the letter to Lawyer Crofts in the 
morning. 

‘You will see that you were right,” I said, 
handing it. ‘It is mental trouble that is de- 
stroying my poor father. What is to be done?” 

‘What is to be done?’’ I repeated, as Mr. 
Crofts refolded the letter with a grave coun- 
tenance. 

‘Nothing at present, my child, that I can 
see; only keep up good courage, and do what 
we can to restore the father. I will endeavor, 
at least, that all suits shall be postponed. This 
Greystone has the true grit; but you like the 
Sands best, eh !”’ 

I paid little heed to the good gentleman’s 
raillery. 

‘What will our mother do ?”’ said I, rather 
in soliloquy, than with the thought ofa listener. 

Mr. Crofts smiled slightly. ‘‘ Does she know 
of this letter ?”’ he asked. 

(ai No.” 

‘Then do not tell her about it, at present ; 
though I think, indeed, she would bear it 
well.”’ 

I knew he had in mind her unrufiled de- 
meanor on the preceding day. But I had an 
instinctive feeling that there might be times 
in which she would be less collected. 

A week passed, and we had no time or thought 
for anything but the invalid. It seemed good 
to have Ross at hand; and indeed he spent the 
greater part of his time with us, rendering 
comfort and assistance. 

But a week had served to make known to us 
the full extent of the injury wrought by the 
shock which my father had experienced. It 
was one of those sad instances of paralysis that 
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deprives its subject not only of the use of limbs, 
but of speech. The whole right side had been 
rendered powerless, the vocal organs incapable 
of obedience to the will of their master. Yet 
the mind appeared active, and it was truly ago- 
nizing to witness the futile and despairing 
efforts which the sufferer made, almost con- 
stantly, at first, to give utterance to his thoughts 
and wishes. To apprehend these became a 
matter of serions study, as he lay day after 
day, restless from fever and the irksome bond- 
age imposed by palsy. In the accomplishment 
of this my greater familiarity with his habits 
aided me much. There was, therefore, urgent 
call for my unremitting attendance. 

It was a week full of the most painful anx- 
iety. We could scarcely hope for his recovery, 
hardly, even, durst we pray for it, unless the 
blessing of speech might be restored. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Anortuer week passed, bringing little change. 
Anxious nursing and watching began to tell 
upon the attendants of the invalid, in the usual 
forms of pallor and languor. For myself, I was 
yet too much harassed in mind to heed these 
manifestations, but Ross repeatedly urged upon 
me the propriety of rest and relaxation. In 
furtherance of this advice, he one day proposed 
a drive to the sea-shore; insisting, not unrea- 
sonably, that as my father was for the time 
comparatively comfortable, I should as a duty 
seize the opportunity to recruit my spent 
strength. 

**See this pale cheek,’’ said he; ‘‘ we must 
take a drive and restore the fading color. I 
cannot lose my lady’s beauty !”’ 

“That you cannot,’’ I responded, dryly; ‘‘but 
J am not so safe, and already my comely young 
gentleman is drooping a bit.”’ 

‘You do think me rather good-looking, 
Avis ?”’ 

‘‘Dazzling! I veil myself in your presence,”’ 
suiting the action to the words, by casting a 
light searf, which I held, over my head and 
face. I could see, nevertheless, the features 
radiant with mirthful pleasure. 

‘* Dazzling? ah!’’—removing the scarf—‘‘I 
do not perceive the effects. The light is un- 
quenched in these eyes—only, I beg pardon, 
they do look as though they may be brightened 
by an airing.’’ 

** And a coloring ?”’ 

Ross bent his handsome brows into the sem- 


blance of a frown. 





‘Do me justice, Avis. Granted, since you 
will have it so, the advantage of color—black, 
brown, violet-—were eyes made simply to be 
looked at. But eyes—black, brown, violet— 
are just’”’— 

** Just ?” 

He laughed slightly. ‘‘ Well, some of them 
are of the opaque-gla+3y description; not un- 
common these, though by your smiling you 
seem to say so. Then there are others, where 
the trouble is’”— 

‘*The trouble is?” 

‘‘In my own eyes, no doubt; chromatic 
aberration, as I fancy’’—indulging in sundry 
frolicsome grimaces at the conceit—‘‘to be 
rectified by added lenses, thus—are you listen- 
ing, Avie? this way’’—and Ross playfully 
turned my head, while he gazed for an instant 
into the mottled orbs that serve it for windows ; 
‘* Eyes that I like best, Avie, I look through, so.”’ 

‘* Will you come, Avis?’ said the earnest 
voice of Alice at my side. ‘‘ Papa is trying 
very hard to make us understand something.”’ 

I hastened to my father’s chamber, feeling 
that it would be wrong to leave him for one 
day, even. He was, as Alice had indicated, 
gesticulating eagerly when I entered the room, 
while my stepmother stood by, in passive help- 
lessness, having exhausted her powers of appre- 
hending and suggesting. It seemed to me he 
had himself become confused and uncertain, 
while seeking the best mode of communicating 
his wishes. I therefore entreated him to rest a 
little, before renewing the effort, and proceeded 
to soothe his excited nerves, by such means as 
Dr. P—— had sanctioned. He submitted pa- 
tiently to the requirement. 

‘*T believe he has been simply wishing for 
you all this time,’’ said my mother, wearily ; 
‘‘and I think I will leave you in charge to- 
day, while I drive with Alice toC——. I am 
sure it will do us good; and it is time our 
summer shopping received attention.”’ 

I made no immediate reply to this announce- 
ment. It would be a disappointment to Ross. 
Should I acquiesce at once, or name my half 
arrangement with him, and ask a postpone- 
ment of the drive to C——? An indistinct 
murmur from the invalid, such as never failed 
to send a pang throngh my heart, decided the 
question ; and at the same moment I bethought 
me of securing convenience and pleasure to 
both parties, by proposing that Ross should 
accompany my mother and Alice on their con- 
templated excursion. Finding that the plan 
met approval, I went to apprise Ross and ask 
his concurrence. 
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It was a fresh June morning, and he and 
Alice still stood within the hall door, chatting 
and enjoying the air fragrant with the aroma 
of the yet tender leafage. As I reached them, 
however, the latter sprang lightly through the 
door, and a moment after, I saw her flitting 
about the adjacent garden, examining the open- 
ing rose-buds, and caught, fitfully, her gay 
response to the robin that cheered its covey of 
nurslings in the neighboring chestnut. 

** And so you will not go, Avis?’’ Ross said, 
half reproachfully. 

** Cannot, rather; but I give you good ex- 
change, do I not?’’ I was hastening up the 
stairs again. Arrived at the landing, I paused, 
and, raising a warning hand, repeated: ‘‘ Good 
exchange, but—’’ 

«**Lochiel, Lochiel, beware of the day!’”* 
Ross poised himself in a theatric attitude; but 
as I completed the couplet with significant 
emphasis— 
“* When the Lowelands shall meet thee in battle-array’”’ 
—broke into a merry laugh. 

Presently, as I retreated, I caught the words: 
** Avis, a moment, if you please.’’ I descended 
again. 

He beckoned me with mock mystery to the 
hall door, where, in defiance of some little per- 
versity on my part, he went again through the 
pantomime of gazing into my eyes, which this 
time were resolutely closed. 

‘*Are you satisfied ?’’ I asked, after a time, 
as I unclosed them. 

‘Fortified ?’’—with intentional misapprehen- 
sion. ‘“‘Ah, yes! I obey your will to-day; 
but next time, my dear lady—”’ 

I was already bounding up the stairs. My 
heart was heavy with my father’s sufferings 
and impending misfortunes; but daily Ross 
wound about it fresh, bright garlands. It was 
a pleasant thought that this blithe spirit would 
thus wreath itself with mine through time, 
and in eternity, as I believed. 

My father lay as if slumbering when I re-en- 
tered his chamber; but ere long opened his 
eyes and made a gesture in the direction of the 
library. I had been revolving in my mind the 
likelihood of a return to the anxieties which 
had harassed him previous to his illness, and 
which, so far as we could perceive, had been 
in a manner lost in the more immediate trials 
attendant upon his disease. I was, therefore, 
prepared to interpret the movement. 

‘*You are anxious about business affairs, 
father?’? I said. ‘‘ But Mr. Crofts promised to 
do his best to arrange them. I would take 





no thought about them,’ I continued, with 
the soothing that we instinctively adopt to lull 
the trouble of invalids. ‘‘It will be time 
enough when you are recovered.” 

A deep groan was the painful reply to this 
suggestion. It was followed by a repetition of 
the wishes, enforced by appropriate gestures 
and great effort at articulation. I even, as I 
fancied, distinguished the name Thane. All 
mention of Thane and the fatal letter had been 
carefully avoided in my father’s presence, 
through dread of renewing the agitation which 
had wrought upon him so injuriously. But, 
earnestly as I desired, and even felt the neces- 
sity for, communication with him in regard to 
the papers to which Thane had referred, I could 
not allow the opportunity to pass unjmproved. 

‘You wish me to bring you papers from the 
library, father?’’ I questioned. ‘The little 
safe from the closet? The drawers from the 
book-case ?”’ 

He nodded an affirmative. 

I brought them, with such odd bundles of 
papers as I could gather readily. I spread 
them around him as he sat propped by pillows 
upon the bed, reading as I did so the labels and 
topics to which they related. He listened, 
examining all attentively ; but finally shook his 
head in expression of disappointment and dis- 
satisfaction. I determined to venture the 
thought that had struck me at first. 

‘*You look for the paper named in Thane’s 
letter ?’’ I said, watching anxiously the effect 
of my words. 

His countenance brightened, and in his ex- 
treme eagerness he for once ejaculated ‘‘ Yes !”’ 

Tears of grateful joy sprang to my eyes. 
What a fountain of hope was unsealed by that 
little unexpected sound ! 

‘* If there is such a writing in the house, you 
may rely upon me to find it,”’ I said, earnestly. 
‘*T will call upon Mr. Crofts to search with me 
the library, and also the counting-room.”’ 

An expression of content settled upon the 
features of the tired invalid as he fell back 
upon the bed. It was to me equivalent to an 
assurance of the existence of the desired docu- 
ment, and of my ultimate success in finding it. 

But my new-born hope found no sustenance. 
This was the last evidence that my father gave 
of any strong interest in his business relations. 
Once, indeed, while he grasped the hand of 
Lawyer Crofts, who had come to see him, he 
looked significantly towards my stepmother, 
together with Alice and myself, as if beseeching 
for us the friendship and kind offices of that 
faithful friend. But for the greater part of the 
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subsequent fortnight both mind and body ap- 
peared, as it were, to acquiesce in the supremacy 
of disease. 

I watched him from day to day grow thinner 
and paler, with what sickness at heart I need 
not say. Toa vision quickened like mine by 
long observation of the habits and constitution 
of my father, the quiet unconcern of my step- 
mother seemed unaccountable. Time, which 
has rendered me more conversant with life, as 
well as with disease and death, has enabled me 
to unravel much that baffled my more limited 
experience. Paralysis often gives its victim a 
long lease of suffering ere the final account is 
closed; and my stepmother, with the smooth 
pliancy of her well-trained nature, having set- 
tled herself to this view of my father’s case, 
thenceforth pursued her way with her accus- 
tomed imperturbable habit; in the mornings 
busying herself with the untiring dress-maker 
she had engaged at C , or driving thither 
in the companionship of Alice and Ross, who, 
whenever occasion demanded, obligingly lent 
himself for the service; in the afternoon sitting 
dutifully by the bedside of her failing husband, 
all unconscious of the rapid decline so apparent 
to my anxious heart, which was aware of the 
sure issue many days before it came; yet it 
came to rive that heart not the less, with sud- 
den and fierce anguish. 





(To be continued.) 





THE PARTING. 
BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 
Canst thou, wilt thou wed for gold ?--Barry CoRNWALL. 


Sue gave him back his letters with cold and quiet grace, 

No shade of sorrow ruffied the calmness of her face ; 

No sadness thrilled her accents, no tremor shook her 
hand, 

As it touched his own one instant, like a fairy’s magic 
wand. 

He gazed with tender yearning into her soul-lit eyes, 

But their depths were clear and placid as cloudless 
summer skies ; 

And he said: ‘Farewell, sweet Mary, we ne’er shall 
meet again— 

I am going to another country, far over the raging main! 

Thou hast sold thy youth and beauty for titles and for 
gold, 

And I wish thee joy of thy treasures, and thy bride- 
groom gray and old; 

His soul is stained and harden’d, his life is a ceaseless 
war, 

Dut his acres they are many, and heavy his coffers are. 

My wealth is a name unsullied, a conscience pure and 


free, 
And the truest heart that ever will beat on earth for 
thee! 











But thou hast chosen wisely—the rank and gold are 
thine, 
And a bitter weight of sorrow and blighted love are mine. 


“God help thee, wayward maiden, as the dark years 
onward glide! 

Thou hast still a woman’s feeling ‘neath all that frigid 
pride. 

Thou wilt yearn for a kiadred spirit, and the touch ofa 
tender hand 

To guide thee over thy pathway all strewn with the 
golden sand! 

A voice from the years departed will haunt thee long 
and loud 

In the gilded bowers of beauty and the gay and heart- 
less crowd, 

And thy heart, it will grow weary ere half its night be 
o'er ; 

Oh fare thee well, sweet Mary, we part to mect no 
more !”’ 


He passed by the hawthorn hedges, he passed through 
the old green lane, 

He passed o’er the daisied meadows, and she saw him 
never again ; 

But ere the flush of sunset on the western mountains 
died, 

She stood in the halls of Burley, a pale and stately bride! 


She rides abroad like a princess, and her robes are rich 
and rare ; 

There are rubies on her bosom, and diamonds in her hair ; 

But she never smiles, they tell me, and her voice is sad 
and low, 

With something in its music like an undertone of woe. 


They say the youth who calmly resigned her plighted 
hand, 

When she wedded the Lord of Burley, bas died in a 
foreign land. 

There are serpents by the fountains, and thorns in the 
fairest flowers, 

And the drama of life is startling in this queer old world 
of ours! 


WHAT IS LIFE? 


BY HARRIET M. BEAN. 
Ir is starting in a pathway, 
Going onward through the years— 
Sowing seed along the wayside 
Where at length the fruit appears. 
It is being, thinking, acting, 
With some purpose, high or low; 
Marching onward through the hours, 
While the seasons come and go. 
‘What is life?” Ob, weary pilgrim, 
Has thy heart no power to tell? + 
Art thou thinking, striving, acting 
Wisely, earnestly, and well? 
Many rosy paths are leading 
From the straight and narrow way, 
And the pleasure-seeking pilgrims 
Live and toil but for to-day. 
Duty’s path, though dark with shadows, 
At a golden gate will end, 
Opening to a land of sunshine 
Where all joys together biend. 
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A STORY FROM MY BLANK BOOK. 





BY SUSAN HASKELL 


Ay old blank book in ordinary binding lies 
open on the table before me. I used it long 
ago, and still continue to use it, as a sort of 
journal. It is nearly written through. I add 
to it now from time to time because I like to 
continue the story inscribed within its pages. 
It is for me a story without an end; but just 
such a tale as many a wife and mother might 
write concerning herself and her girlish expe- 
rience. It lies open at this date :— 


Parrerson, April 18, 1854. 

I came to Patterson a week ago. What a 
miserable day, as I recollect it! The sun shone, 
indeed, but in a yellow, smoky sky. The snow 
lay in dirty patches on the hills, the streets 
were muddy, the sidewalks impassable. The 
depot coach left me at a strange house at the 
end of a long street, with a gentleman, a mem- 
ber of the School Board, to introduce me into 
my new home. He was very talkative ; seemed 
to take for granted that the lady of the house 
and myself should soon be excellent friends ; 
assured me that she was very agreeable; then 
ieft me, after cautioning me against loneliness 
and homesickness. I then took possession of 
my room, a pleasant chamber, with a large 
window looking towards the west. 

I sat et the window until the early twilight, 
wondering what the future would bring me. I 
seemed to be strangely curious, to have quaint, 
unaccountable fancies. I was not unhappy 
precisely, neither was I satisfied or at rest. 

The day faded quite away, and I left the hills 
sleeping so quietly under spring and twilight 
influences, and went down into the lighted 
parlor to meet the new family. 


Sabbath Evening. 

I met a familiar face in church to-day, a face 
I had met once before, two years back. I had 
liked the face then; I had thought I should 
have liked the owner of it for a friend. 

I met the gentleman after service; he came 
forward and spoke to me, alluded to the chance 
meeting we had had years before, hoped he 
should have the pleasure of meeting me often 
in P The interview lasted but a mo- 





ment, but I love to think of it. 
He has wonderful eyes; I recollect thinking 
so when I first met him. 








Later. 


I hear much of my chance acquaintance in 
our family ; they tell me many things concern- 
ing him. I ask no questions; I seldom do; I 
know not, then, why they should so continu- 
ally speak of him. There is a young lady in 
the family who may have liked him; I shall 
remain silent, and see if this be the case. They 
say, among other things, that he will probably 
soon marry, that he will ask some lady, gentle 
and good, to share his home. And what if he 
does? He has a perfect right to do this; and 
yet I wonder, and speculate, and think so much 
of it. 


June 11th. 

I meet my new friend often; his place of 
business is near my school-room, and by some 
chance or other we often walk up the long street 
together. I think of the lady, gentle and good, 
who will some day or other be his wife, and so 
talk to him without constraint, as a friend 
should. I think, as I notice his manly bearing, 
that his wife will be very beautiful; that she 
ought to be all that is excellent. I met him in 
company for the first time, last night. I thought, 
as he entered the room, if the favored lady be 
present, he will seek her; but, instead, his 
eyes sought mine—he came instantly to my 
side. I should refiect that I am a stranger. 
He was the only person I knew at all when [ 
came to this village ; therefore it is not strange 
that he, perfect gentleman as he is, should 
seek to make me happy by friendly attentions. 
Still, his eyes need not so persistently seek my 
face while he talks to me so weil and quietly. 
I fancy I could listen quite as attentively, were 
it otherwise. I will try and think no more of 
the gentleman with the dangerous eyes. I can 
forget him easily, of course. 


June 28th. 

I do not forget him easily, of course ; it is 
no light matter thus to do. My face is not 
beautiful, I reasen, but he likes to look at it; 
my eyes are not remarkable for brilliancy or 
beauty of expression, yet he likes to gaze into 
them, I sometimes think. What does all this 
mean? I surely am not the gentle, beautiful 
lady he is to marry by and by. I wish he would 
go and find her before I like him better. 

My term of school is nearly over; in a week 
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I shall leave P. for a short vacation; I 
am glad I am not to leave it forever. I am 
glad that I have gained the confidence of my 
patrons—the love of my pupils. And is this 
all? Confess, Susan, that this is not all. Con- 
fess truly that one person is oftener in your 
thoughts than all the pupils and patrons in the 
universe. 





August 19th. 

I said my good-byes to Mr. Hulbert in the 
friendliest manner, when I left P. for a 
short journey home. He hoped my vacation 
would soon be over; he should miss me much. 
I answered that ‘‘I could see no reason why 
he should be thus anxious ; I thought he ought 
rather to wish a tired teacher, who had ex- 
hausted all her ideas, a long term of weeks to 
rest and recruit in.”’ 





The vacation passed pleasantly and quietly 
by. I was happy, joyous all the day. Wasa 
new joy to come into my heart? Was I to 
love and to be loved? Sometimes, when I 
thought of his goodness and truth, when I con- 
sidered his pride and manliness, I smiled at 
the absurdity of my fancies ; and then again, 
when I thought of some tender expression, 
some lingering pressure of the hand I dreamed 
on. The day came for my return to P 
Why was I so strangely giad? Something had 
changed me, to be sure. 

I met Mr. Hulbert on the cars. Strange that 
he should be travelling on the same train at the 
same time with myself. He was returning 
from the Lakes, where he had been spending 
the summer weeks. He had much to tell me 
of the scenery, grand and wild, he had seen 
during his journey. He wished Miss Susan 
could have wandered with him by the shores 
of Lake Champlain; that she could have sailed 
over the clear, sparkling waters of Lake George. 
Susan echoed the wish in her heart. She said 
no word, however. Why should she? 

I had travelled often alone. Why, then, see- 
ing I was all-sufficient, should he so carefully 
arrange my shawl and veil, take charge of my 
book and travelling-basket, and caution me 
against the evening air, blowing so freshly 
through the car windows? Why should he 
dislike to see Mr. Turner (a kind, fatherly 
gentleman, who had come to escort me home), 
when we stopped at the P. Depot? 

Mr. Turner met me so kindly, and I, as in 
duty bound, had only to say good-night to Mr. 
H-——, and drive away from the station. I 
wonder if I should have fancied a walk home 














with Mr. H—— better than the moonlight ride 
with my old and kind friend ? 


September 28th. 

I am wakened from my dream at last; better 
now than in the future. I have been very kindly 
cautioned by a wise, judicious lady. She said, 
as if she knew whereof she affirmed: ‘‘I sup- 
pose you know that Mr. H—— will be married 
soon—some say this present year. He is to 
marry a lady from a distant seaport town ; you 
will probably see hersoon. She is represented 
as being wealthy, beautiful, and accomplished.’’ 

‘*A very wise choice he has made,” I an- 
swered, ‘‘if to her beauty and accomplish- 
ments she adds the treasures of a pure and 
loving heart. I trust he will be happy, for he is 
much my friend.’’ 

The good lady watched me narrowly; she 
read only a quiet, unchanged face the color in 
my cheeks did not deepen one instant before 
her gaze. Well was it that she did not witness 
the agony and tears that my little chamber was 
witness to one hour after. I looked up to the 
quiet stars for pity; I prayed God ‘if this be 
possible, let the cup pass from me.’’ No peace 
came to me, no oil was poured upon the unquiet 
waters. 


Later. 

I met, him again, as I must of necessity often. 
His manner to me was the same, almost more 
lover-like. Something like a troubled expres- 
sion came over his face, as I turned carelessly 
away from him last night, as I gently withdrew 
my hand that he had imprisoned within his 
own. Later in the evening when near me, he 
spoke of a new road that had recently been 
constructed to the top of a mountain, a short 
drive from the village. 

‘*Have you ever been there?’’ he asked, 
turning tome. ‘‘The view from the summit 
is fine ; one can see the ‘ kingdoms of the earth 
and their glory.’”” The sunrise he had been 
told was glorious as seen from thence. 

I saw to what all this tended ; I was wretched 
and weary ; I hated the mountain, myself, and 
the sunrise, and curtly observed that I would 
not walk into the garden to behold so common 
a thing as a sunrise. 

‘¢Your manner is inexplicable; I do not at 
all understand you,”’ he said soon afterwards, 
as he left me. 

I talked with him no more that evening. I 
conversed freely, and with apparent uncomcern 
with others. He stood in a corner of the room, 
gazing abstractedly upon the gay company. My 


| heart seemed breaking ; I longed to have the 
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right to go to him and say, frankly: ‘‘ Let me 
be your friend always. Don’t misunderstand 
me, I entreat you.”’ 

I did not see him when he left. No more 
friendly farewells; no more kindly greetings ; 
henceforth our paths lie apart. I must avoid 
him. But, in the mean time, what shall I do 
with this restless unhappy heart? God pity 
me! God help me! I pray as I write, for I see 
no light—no ray from Heaven irradiates the 
gloom. 


Later. 

I do not see him now except at rare intervals. 
It is best so. Why do I wish it when he is an- 
other’s? His manner to me is friendly, that is 
all. There are no more walks together to the 
school-room, no more rides, no more quiet eve- 
nings wandering by the river-side under the 
moon. 

Who knows what | suffer? No one except a 
gentle lady who has known much of life and 
sorrow, who says: ‘‘Susan, the day will come 
when you will be thankful for all this discipline 
which is now so bitter, for these very shadows 
that rest so deeply and darkly about you.’’? Dear 
friend! Kind counsellor! I thus write to her: 
‘*Until the day when the Books are opened, you 
will never know how much I thank you for 
your words of peace. I left school to-night with 
a heart too full for utterance; God and all good 
seemed far from me ; a storm raged in my heart 
that prayers or tears could not quell; I rebelled 
against all the dealings of God with me. I 
know now how people feel when they renounce 
the world and rush into the presence of God 
unbidden. Don’t understand that I am thus 
sorely tempted. God, the Unseen Presence, sus- 
tains me, holds me up, he will not leave me. 
Your prophetic words moved me, comforted me, 
I cannot just see how all this is to come to pass ; 
how the beautiful, calm, holy light is to enter 
the soul; nevertheless, I will believe you. I 
will hope and pray for submission. 

It is not weakness, it is not sin, I repeat to 
myself. God gave us these holy affections, 
these unselfish loves, and when the peace comes, . 
as you say it surely will, I can see how it will 
make me more charitable, more loving, more 
lenient to others as weak as I have been. I 
have been so strong in myself, so independent 
of others, so isolated, so proud; but it is all 
gone now; I could sit at the feet of the lowliest. 
If, in the future, light comes, I will be grateful ; 
if peace, the peace which God giveth, I will 
not be unmindful of the Heavenly vision.’’ 
VoL. Lxiv.—47 








Nov. 5th. 

Susan, where is your courage? where your 
strength to endure? where is your faith in One 
higher? Strange it is that a few earthly dis- 
appointments should lead you from your best 
friend. Strange that you should forget that 
life is but short at the best, and that after its 
‘* fitful fever’’ all who have struggled and over- 
come, sleep well. Life seems very bitter to you, 
just now; you think you cannot live so; but 
you will, you will live and suffer, and in the 
end overcome. Bear your destiny bravely, 
as thousands have done; let no word or sign 
betray the unrest of the heart. Be courageous ! 
look upward to the clear shining, the Heavenly 
Friend, to the Guide in darkness, the Help in 
trouble. 


Nov. 18th. 

How dreary and cheerless the evening! How 
the rain beats against my window pane! How 
the wind sobs in the old elm outside! I think, 
as I sit here in the late evening, of all dreary, 
desolate places, of lonely graveyards I have 
seen, of unfrequented wood-paths, leading this 
lonely evening into the ‘‘ blackness of dark- 
ness.’? Howcan one be happy with the drifting 
rain and wailing wind outside the casement, 
and the utter desolation and darkness within 
the soul. Alas! for the hopes, the courage, 
the joys that have fled with this year! I am 
glad it is going. Iam also glad that in three 
weeks I shall be released from this bondage, 
that I can leave P. , with all its hateful 
memories. No one wonders that I am changed, 
that my cheek pales. It is evident that my 
school is too large, that I have too much weari- 
some labor to perform. 

My friends do not know, and I am so thankful 
they do not surmise, that the knowledge of one 
person’s love would bring back the color to my 
cheek, the old time happiness to my heart. 

I turn over a few leaves. There is a little 
written in pencil, on tear-stained pages, of a sad 
parting—a change of place, an effort to be happy 
in the new home. Long walks into far-off woods 
by rushing rivers, and on rugged mountain 
sides are recorded. I read of resolves made’ to 
be broken, of earnest prayers that God will give 
the victory. I drop my pen, and wonder as I 
read if I, the writer of these pages, so happy 
and beloved now, could have originated these 
despairing words. 

I continue the record. 





Parrerson Sept. 5th, 1855. 
I felt impelled to come back tu P . [said 
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last autumn, when I left it, ‘‘ I will never see the 
place again.’’ But the yearning to see his face 
again was too great to be resisted. Iam staying 
with Mrs. M , my kind friend. It is right I 
should come back ; no one except myself thinks 
it strange. Iam warmly welcomed. Iam quietly 
glad to be here so near Mr. H—— again; I 
shall see him this evening, shall meet him ata 
public assembly. Will he speak to me at all? 
and, if at all, kindly? 





11 o'clock, same evening. 

I have seen him; he noticed me as I entered 
the crowded room with Mrs. M , and came 
from the opposite side of the hall to welcome 
us. I hardly cared how I met him. I felt 
strangely calm ; suffering had taught me much. 
He held out his hand cordially, tried to say 
how glad he was to see me. I wonder now at 
Mr. H——. 1 do not at all understand him. 
He looked at me now and then with eyes so full 
of tenderness that I had much ado to keep back 
the foolish tears. He asked, looking straight 
into my face all the time :— 

**Had I been happy, well, contented in my 
new home ?”’ 

I endeavored to turn my face from his earnest 
gaze, as I tried to tell him that I had been ac- 
tive, that I had found a pleasant home, that I 
had won a few new friends. 

‘*But you have not been happy,’’ he per- 
sisted; ‘‘ your face is changed; there is an ex- 
pression in your eyes I have never read there 
before.”’ 

**T am tired,’? I answered. ‘‘I am ai little 
weary of this great world; I shall be the old 
time Susan by and by.”’ 

‘**T trust so,’’ he answered, so tenderly, ‘‘ for 
your tired, weary face pains me—grieves me 
more than I can say.’’ 

Later in the evening Mrs. M—— came to take 
me home, and I left the hall and walked down 
the street asin adream. There is a mystery 
here. Noone speaks of Mr. Halbert’s approach- 
ing marriage. Can it be that I have been mis- 
taken? that I have needlessly inflicted pain on 
one I would give my life for? 





Later. 

My hand trembles with joy and gladness; I 
am almost too happy to write calmly of the 
events of this day. 

This morning Mr. H—— called to say fare- 
well, as Isupposed. I was preparing to go out, 
and had on my hat and cape as I met him at 
the door; he observed it, and said— 

‘It is alovely morning ; you are prepared to 
goout ; walk to the end of the street with me ?” 








‘*My time is my own,’’ I answered. ‘I care 
not where I go.”’ 

We walked up the street, quietly; silence 
was more effective than words. I dared not 
raise my eyes; I felt that his sought persist- 
ently to read my face. At the end of the se- 
cluded street we paused, and Mr. H said : 

** As your time is unoccupied, as you plead 
no engagement, will you go farther? will you 
trust yourself to my guidance one day? Will 
you walk to Hollenbeck Mountain with me?” 

I hesitated ; I am certain tears shone in my 
eyes as I answered: ‘‘I cannot go with you; 
it will be too pleasant; I shall have too much 
to forget in the days to come.”’ 

A sudden change came over his face; it 
seemed transfigured. He came very near to 
me, took both my hands, eagerly clasped them 
in his own, which trembled violently. 

‘*Susan,’’ he said, ‘‘is this true? Will it be 
hard for you to forget this interview? Do 
you care for me? you, so talented, so gentle, 
so lovely? Is my friendship, my regard any- 
thing to you ?”’ 

I did not withdraw my hand; my voice did 
not tremble as I answered: ‘‘I care more for 
your tender regard, more for your constant 
friendship than for anything else in the wide 
avorld.’’ 

‘‘Then you will go to the mountain with me? 
You will listen, sweet Susan, to much I have 
to say ?’’ said Mr. H , as he led me from the 
dusty high-road to a green lane bordered with 
low shrubbery, wild asters, and the golden rod. 
It was a beautiful September day, as I had 
before observed. How the world was changed 
for me in the twinkling of an eye! Yesterday, 
though just as beautiful, I had cared not for 
the blue sky and the golden sunshine, while a 
gulf I deemed impassable lay between me and 
my love. Now I was in harmony with every- 
thing about me. I did not disguise my joy; 
it cheered and revived me so much to say 
quaint original things to the friend at my side. 
The path grew rougher and steeper; his hand 
sought mine; I did not refuse his aid. We 








-remarked on the beauty of the Jandscape, gra- 


dually widening ; spoke of the superb old elms 
that singly or in groups dotted the fields 
and shaded the winding course of the far-off 
river; to the sunlight, gold-flecking the mossy 
ground, the late birds, singing so mournfully 
in the high tree-tops, my attention was directed. 
At last we gained the summit of the mountain, 
and a beautiful landscape lay at our feet. 
Beautiful and impressive scenes often move me 
to tears; thus on this morning, with ‘ beauty 
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above me, beneath, and around,’’ with a joy, 
the dawning of a great joy in my heart, the 
tears came that could not be repressed. 

I know not how it all came about; how a 
gentle hand wiped away the blinding tears, 
how I found myself at last on a moss-grown 
seat in a shaded nook, where the broad fern- 
leaves grew, and where the first falling leaves 
had found a resting-place. I only know that 
another sat beside me, that a voice I had 
dreamed of, a voice I had thought of by day and 
by night, tremulous with deep emotion, said :— 

‘*Life has been very bitter without you. 
Will you come to me, beloved Susan, and make 
my happiness ?”’ 

And I said, drawing nearer to him, so near 
that his cheek touched mine: ‘ Paul, I love 
you beyond all others. I will love you faith- 
fully all my life long.’’ 

**She is mine to have and to hold, hence- 
forth and forever,’’ said the same dear voice; 
‘*and God do so to me, and more, also, if aught 
but death part me and thee.” 

And I was blessed; for all the ills of life I 
was a thousand-fold compensated. I held my 
natural God-given place at his side; I was 
drawn closely to a breast that might henceforth 
be my resting-place; I was sheltered by arms 
that I knew would seek to shield me from evil. 
Finally we both zrew calm; we only held each 
other’s hands and looked into each other’s faces 
as we talked of the past, of the miserable mis- 
understandings, of the sad days and weary 
nights we had spent away from each other. 
We talked of our hopes and plans for the fu- 
ture, of the home we should share together, of 
the peace, love, and joy that should abide with 
us forever. The day declined, the sun dropped 
down in the west, the early twilight came on 
as we descended into the village. At the door 
of Mrs. Mervin’s cottage we paused and parted. 
Kisses fell upon my cheek and lips. Again 
was I taken closely to his heart; then he left 
me under the silent stars, so happy, so grateful 
to the Giver of every perfect gift. One hour 
after, as I sat in my room thinking of my new- 
found joy, the door softly opened, and Mrs. 
M—— came stealing to my side. She read 
the whole story in my happy face. She sat 
down beside me, put her hands in mine, and 
said: ‘‘Susan, I know all about it; you need 
not say one word. Yon have been a brave, 
patient, courageous girl; you have not entirely 
yielded; you would have struggled and over- 
come, even if this happiness had not come to 
you.” 

Beloved friend! how often had she supported 





me! how often had she sought my room on 
weary nights, and comforted me with assurances 
that the dawn would come, even the perfect day! 

I am writing late; the midnight hour has 
come; I hear the clocks strike in the naigh- 
boring steeples; I hear faint sounds in the 
meadows ; the murmuring brook, the sighing 
of the wind in the treetops. I look across the 
meadows, over the river, to Paul’s home. 
There is a light gleaming from his window; he 
does not sleep; he thinks of the dear love that 
is all his own. God bless him! God keep 
him, my friend, my beloved ! 


September 13, 1856. 

A year has passed away since the day I spent 
on Hollenbeck Mountain with my best friend, 
since the day which crowned my life with love 
and hope. I am thoroughly, quietly happy. 
No love is like my lore, no friend like my 
friend, no hopes like my hopes. We have 
been separated all this time, Paul and I, yet 
it scarcely seems a separation; love-freighted 
epistles come to my home and heart every 
week. I know that his love for me is the 
same, yesterday, to-day, and forever. In his 
last letter he says: ‘‘ Beloved, if God so wills 
it, our futures shall be one; we will aid, cherish, 
and love each other very truly. The future 
is often in my thoughts. I consider that trials 
and sorrows may cume to us as to others; we 
may not always walk in the pleasant land of 
Beulah; but we shall share our griefs and joys. 
I shall know where my Susan will be found in 
days of adversity as well as in hours of pros- 
perity ; I know she will be true and faithful to 
ime forever.”’ 

Later, he writes: ‘‘I am longing to see you 
installed in your new home. I look forward 
with so much pleasure to the time when I shall 
have you all my own, when you will spend 
your evenings by your own cheerful fireside, 
by your own husband. I want you to come 
to P. in six weeks; lock up your school- 
books, leave your weary toil; henceforth I 
will be your only pupil. Our home is nearly 
completed, I have sent you plans, given you 
descriptions ; you already know the beauty of 
location ; but until your presence abides here, it 
will not be complete.” 





Another Page. 

I am at Patterson again, with Paul, in his 

own family. It is a beautiful thing to be so 
beloved, so cared for, so tenderly considered ! 

We are furnishing our house, and it is a 

pleasant task. The house is beautiful. How 

thoughtful Paul has been in all the details! 
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How busy we have been! it quite takes my 
breath away when I think what we have ac- 
complished. How complete all seemed at the 
close of this September day! Cheerful carpets 
covered the floors, easy-chairs and roomy sofas 
found their appropriate places, rare pictures, 
many of them gifts from Paul’s gentle sisters, 
hung on the walls. I thought how all would 
look by soft fire and lamplight in the winter 
evenings to come. 

I talked in a low voice to my brother Rufus 
as we walked over the house together, when 
all was finished. Rufus is Paul’s elder bro- 
ther. Years ago he loved a lady, fair and good; 
a beautiful home he prepared for her, but ere 
she found her rightful place at his side God 
took her. He told me this as we stood at the 
eastern window. He said that for long, weary 
months and years he thought only of his own 
grief; he rebelled against God and His dealings. 
‘* But now, my good sister, ‘peace has come ;’ 
I shall never love again; but in a few brief 
years I shall go to her. Care for me much, 
sweet sister,’’ he added; ‘‘let me have a place 
in your home and heart.” 

I promised him all he asked, and went down 
to the door with him. He pinched my cheek 
as he left, remarking that at present I must be 
surfeited with more endearing caresses. 

I waited in the hall aftor he left for a familiar 
voice. Astep was heard on the staircase ; I saw 
no form; I only knew that Paul’s dear arms 
were about me—that I was led away to a win- 
dow. We sat long in the deepening evening 
talking in low and earnest tones. Paul tells 
me how his life will be expanded, of the great 
joy that will fill his heart when I shall be with 
him by day and by night; when there will be 
no more separations; when we shall spend 
future twilights more closely united than row. 
We clasped each other’s hands, we looked into 
each other’s faces, we read dear meanings in 
each other’s eyes. Then, as the evening ad- 
vanced, the beautiful September evening, Paul 
found my hat, tied it on, drew the thick shawl 
closely about me, took my hand on his strong 
arm, and we walked up the hill in the pure 
moonlight to the old home. I witnessed, as I 
have often done, the home happiness. I see 
how dear Paul is to his sisters, and I almost 
reproach myself for stealing away his heart. 


November. 
The wedding passed away quietly ; tears and 
smiles were mingled. Marriage is like death 
in one sense; a new life commences in either 
case; old associations are with the bygones 





when a wife leaves all to cleave unto her hus- 
band. In the carriage, after the farewells had 
been said, and we were left alone with our 
mutual joy, Paul drew me very closely to his 
side as he said: ‘‘ Mine, henceforth and forever, 
to cherish and protect.” 


Two Years Later. 

Two years a wife! Do the shadows come? 
Is tenderness dead? Are caresses charily be- 
stowed? Dol realize alll dreamed? Havel 
by marriage, by being linked with another, 
come up to a higher life? Am I better fitted 
for the love of the Infinite? I answer truly: 
I have realized all and more than all I dreamed. 
I am better, purer, less mindful of self, more 
thoughtful for others. We are not without 
faults, Paul and I; we are sometimes hasty 
and impatient; but our attachment is perfect. 
We bear cheerfully each other’s burdens; we 
feel that God has given us to each other to 
work out His will. I spend long, quiet days 
without him, in our beautiful home. Paul’s 
business is complicated ; it needs his constant 
attention. 

We rise early, and take our breakfast in the 
cheerful dining-room. Paul has no cause to 
complain of his well-ordered table. I was no 
housekeeper when Paul took me to his home ; 
I compounded strange dishes at first, but I flat- 
ter myself that I am equal to anything in the 
domestic department just now. Two years’ 
experience have wrought me much good. 

Paul looks satisfied and glad at his own table, 
with his Susan opposite, who pours his coffee, 
and presses him to eat the dainties she has 
prepared especially for him. 

Breakfast over, he lingers with me in the 
sitting-room. Loth to leave, he walks back 
and forth with me in the hall while drawing 
on his gloves; finally I bring his hat, imprint 
a good-by kiss upon his lips, open the front 
door, and strive to send him into the street; 
but he must tarry with his Eve yet a little 
longer; he must see how her garden grows, 
must admire her pansies and verbenas, her 
rose-bushes, laden and drooping. There is at 
last no farther excuse for delay ; he passes out 
from his Eden, and I watch him up the hill 
into the busy street, and go back into the house 
to arrange and beautify. 

I will pass over the description of our dinner, 
as Paul is in hasté. We have to conform to 
the American fashion, unhealthful and uncom- 
fortable, of a hurried two o’clock meal, when 
it should be a lunch only. How I wish we 
could have better arrangements in our country! 
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Why cannot business hours be settled from 
eight A. M. to six P.M.? Surely ten hours out 
of the twenty-four should suffice for the work 
of the world. Then dinners would be happy 
meals—reunions of gladness and thankfulness. 
But to return to my husband. 

In the evening I watch for his footsteps on 
the walk ; he comes home in the early twilight, 
ere the shadows deepen into night. He always 
finds his wife at the door, and, no matter how 
tired and weary he may be, he always has a 
kind, loving word for her. The same light 
comes into his eyes as irradiated them in the 
old days of courtship; his hand seeks mine 
more confidingly. He has not been disappointed 
in his choice; I read this in his whole manner 
towards me. I lead him to his own easy-chair, 
I place a footstool for his feet, bring out his 
slippers and dressing-gown; then I stand be- 
hind his chair, with my hands caressing his 
dear face; he kisses the hand, and I leave 
him; by and by I call him to the lighted din- 
ing-room, and sit beside him at the table, to 
hand him the sweet white bread, the golden 
butter, the clear preserved fruits, the airy 
pastry, and delicate cakes. How I delight thus 
to serve him! How he delights to be thus 
served ! 

In the sitting-room, after tea, if the brothers 
and sisters do not come in, or we do not read, 
as is often the case, how happily and freely we 
talk of our own plans, our own future! No 
frost light comes into his eyes, no sneer ever 
passes his lips. Sometimes, of late, we talk 
after a graver fashion, of hopes and joys that 
are coming in the future, new to both of us; 
at such times I always find my place at Paul’s 
sida, rest my head.on his knee as he talks so 
gently of the joys that will spring from new 
responsibilities; new and strauge cares. When 
the evening grows late, when the firelight makes 
strange shadows on the walls, I bring out the 
family Bible, a gift to me from Paul’s father, a 
dear book to each of us now; we have learned 
to love it together. He reads, at length, from 
the Eternal Promises, words of sublimity and 
peace. 

Thus the days glide on, calmly and peacefully. 
We do not stand isolated from the world; we 
are not selfish; we welcome to our, home a 
pleasant circle of friends. 

Rufus, our brother, is with us much; he 
delights to witness and share our happiness; 
he can see how it would have been had his 
Anna been spared to grace his home. But he 
adds: ‘*My Anna will always be as young and 
fair to me as when I first knew her, years ago; 
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she will never fade, never grow old in the Pa- 
radise above.” 

Dear Rufus! He comes now to say that 
Paul has come with the carriage. We are to 
drive far this beautiful June day, Rufus, Paul, 
and I. 





——— 


LITTLE JACK HORNER. 


WE give the particulars of a story whieh was 
told by an old lady in Somersetshire, England, 
and which is supposed to account for the nur- 
sery rhyme of 

‘Little Jack Horner 
Sat in the corner, 
Eating a Christmas pie ; 
He put in his thumb, 
And pulled out a plum, 
And said, ‘What a good boy am I.’”’ 

When the monasteries and their property were 
seized, orders were given that the title-deeds 
of the abbey estates at Mells, which were very 
extensive and valuable, and partly consisted of 
a sumptuous grange, built by Abbot John Sel- 
wood, should be given up to commissioners. 
After some delay, it was determined by the 
Abbot of Glastonbury to give them up; and, 
for want of a safe mode of conveying them, it 
was decided that the most likely, to avoid their 
being seized by any but those for whom they 
were intended, was to send them in a pastry, 
which should be forwarded as a present to one 
of the commissioners in London. The safest 
messenger, and least likely to excite suspicion, 
was considered to be a lad named Jack Horner, 
who was a son of poor parents, living in the 
neighborhood of the Grange. The lad set out 
on his journey on foot, laden with the pastry. 
It was a very weary road; and, England not 
being so thickly inhabited as now, he sat to 
rest in as snug a corner as he could find by the 
wayside. Hunger, too, overcame him, and he 
was ata loss what to do, when he bethought 
himself that there would be no harm in tasting 
ever so little of the pastry which he was carry- 
ing. He therefore inserted his thumb under 
the crust, when, lo! there was nothing but 
parchments. Whether that allayed his hunger 
then, or not, we cannot say; but although he 
could not read or understand these parchments, 
yet he thought they might be valuable. He’ 
therefore took one of the parchments and pock- 
eted it, and pursued his journey with the rest 
of his pastry. Upon his delivering his parcel, 
it was perceived that one of the chief deeds (the 
deeds of the Mells Abbey estates) was missing ; 
and, as it was thought that the abbot had with- 
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held it, an order was straightway sent for his 
execution. But the sequel was that, after the 
monasteries were despoiled, there was found in 
the possession of the family of Jack Horner a 
piece of parchment, which was, in fact, the 
title-deed of Mells Abbey and lands; and that 
was ‘‘the plum”’ which little Jack Horner un- 
wittingly had become possessed of. The Abbot 
Whiting was executed for withholding the deed. 





BE KIND TO THE AGED. 


Acar, when whitening for the tomb, is an ob- 
ject of sublimity. The passions have ceased— 
hopes of self have ceased. They linger with 
the young, and pray for the young while their 
spirits are looking beyond the grave—and oh! 
how careful should the young be to reward the 
aged with their fresh warm hearts, to diminish 
the chill of ebbing life. The Spartans looked 
upon a reverential respect for old age as a beau- 
tiful trait of character. Be kind to those who 
are in the autumn of life, for thou knowest not 
what suffering they may have endured, or how 
much of it may still be their portion. Do they 
seem unreasonable, to find fault or murmur? 
Allow not thine anger to kindle against them ; 
rebuke them not, for doubtless many have been 
the crosses and trials of earlier years, and per- 
haps their dispositions, while in the springtime 
of life, were more flexible than thine own. Do 
they require aid of thee? then render it cheer- 
fully ; forget not that the time may come when 
thou mayest desire the same assistance from 
others that thou renderest unto them. Do all 
that is needful for the old, and do it with alac- 
rity, and think it is not hard if much is re- 
quired at thy hands, lest, when age sets its seal 
on thy brow and fills thy limbs with trembling, 
others may wait unwillingly, and feel relieved 
when the coffin-lid has covered thy face for- 


ever. 





PARENTAL INDULGENCE. 


No children are ever so happy as those who 
have been early taught implicit and immediate 
obedience to their parents’ wishes, or will, or 
commands. Would that parents more univer- 
sally felt this! When they suffer their children 
to disobey them, they are absolutely teaching 
them to sin against God, breaking one of his 
commandments, and one to which the pro- 
mise of long life is given. No wonder if God, 
in his just displeasure, remove the child from 
such tuition. Remember what a solemn and 
instructive lesson the Holy Ghost has given in 
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the history of Eli. There is much danger, from 
an amiable wish to gratify a child, of counter- 
ordering your own orders. If you once direct 
a child to do a thing, however unpleasant it 
may be to yourself or the child, insist with 
firmness upon immediate and full obedience. 
There should be no demur nor delay. Prompt 
obedience is as lovely in a child, as its enforee- 
ment is dignified in a parent. The firm and 
gentle constraint of parental authority com- 
mands respect, and even inspires reverence and 
love in the child towards the parent. Thus, 
then, if you desire your children to grow up 
cherishing for you profound esteem and affec- 
tion, insist upon the filial duty—the duty of im- 
plicit obedience, and commence early. To begin 
right is the way to end right. 





RETRIBUTION. 


BY HARRIET N. HAVENS. 


A HAUV@eRTY man is the Lord Lenmore, 
A man of princely air, 

But people whisper his heart is cold, 

And strangely hint of his love for gold, 
His scorn of the young and fair. 


In a castie old, ’mid the shadows gray, 
lu the twilight’s deep’ning gloom, 
Sits the Lord Lenmore with a look of despair, 
And his hands are clasped as he breathes a prayer 
For grace to meet his doom. 


For, years ago when his heart was light, 
And his brow was free from care, 

A gifted one, with a fairy grace 

And love-lit eyes, looked into his face, 
And all was bright and fair. 


And now, though many a year has passed 
Of weary care and pain, 

One eye alone, with its changeful light, 

Has power enough with its glances bright, 
To thrill his heart again. 


Ah, well he knows why that light has fled! 
Why his heart has heavy grown! 

Why the coral lips give no answering smile, 

Aud the voice is hushed that could once beguile 
The hours that now have flown! 


O the long ago, with its dreams of bliss, 

Its wrongs and bitter tears! 
How it haunts him still, though the maiden’s face 
Is hid in the gr«~» to conceal the disgrace, 

And naught of the past appears! 


And the hours pass on, and the shadows close 
Thicker around his heart, 
As the fearfal past, when he sold his truth, 
Seeks its redress for the sins of youth, 
And shows each wicked art. 


A wretched man is the Lord Lenmore, 
Spite of his princely air, 
And we marvel not that his power has fled 
To love again, for the coffined dead 
Still haunts him everywhere. 








HE COULDN’T “SEE” IT. 


BY DESMARAIS. 


Love adds a precious seeing to the eye*-SHAKSPEARE. 


I, 


THat was all the argument he ever conde- 
scended to advance in support of his objections 
to any proposition whatever. That was his 
only and invariable reply to any suggestion 
which he was averse to follow. Hint to him to 
try any new scheme of life ; endeavor to make 
him acknowledge any fact, subscribe to any 
theory, do, be, or suffer anything, in short, 
outside of his actual and present inclinations 
or prejudices—“‘ He couldn’t see it.’? And ail 
the whys and wherefores possible would not 
teaze a further explanation out of him. 

‘‘George,’’ said I to him one day, ‘‘you 
ought to get married. Here you are, a bachelor, 
slipping into the thirties, with a snug fortune, 
and not a relative living nearer or dearer than 
your second cousin, the widow, with too large a 
family of herown tocherish you. Four capital 
reasons for matrimony, my boy.” 

**Can’t see it in the least, Charles,’’ grum- 
bied George. 

Further discussion was useless, or rather 
impossible. 

About three months after this, I made up my 
long uncertain mind to go to Europe and the 
rest. I also made up my mind to ask George 
Telford to go with me. I knew he needed stir- 
ring up. He was getting so mentally or psy- 
chologically blind that he couldn’t see anything 
reasonable to speak of. I found him lunching, 
moodily, in a corner at Delmonico’s. 

“George,” said I, ‘‘I ’ve resolved positively 
at last to go the whole European and Oriental 
thing.” 

‘Sorry to lose you, Charlie; take a sand- 
wich? When do you sail ?’’ 

‘*In three weeks. By the by, my dear fel- 
low, what a grand thing it would be if you’d 
come along! We’d have a glorious time! 
We wouldn’t do the ordinary, used-up ‘great 
rvutes’ of travel, but wander about like real 
Bohemians, only better provided with the ‘coin 
of the realm.’ We'd stray into charming out- 
of-the-way spots, and have genuine adventures, 
and all that.’’ And I went on for about ten 
minutes, gushingly, in this strain. When at 
last I stopped to breathe, George, who had 
listened in an abstracted, nonchalant manner, 
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put the last bit of sandwich in his mouth, and 
mumbled— 

**Can’t see it, at all, my young friend.”’ 

Whenever George called me his ‘‘ young 
friend,’ he meant to be ironical (I being just 
eight months his junior), and I knew there was 
no further attempt to be made upon him. So 
I sailed alone, and actually arrived safely, in 
spite of steam, storm, and the other persons 
and things that frequently prevent such happy 
consummations. 

George was not much of acorrespondent. He 
couldn’t see it to any great extent. But I now 
and then got a short note from him—generally 
a growl. 

At length, after nine months’ residence in 
Paris, the very morning I was about to leave 
it, en route for the land of sphinxes, fleas, tur- 
bans, dogs, pyramids, and other wonders of 
nature and art, I received a letter from Telford, 
containing the following characteristic pas- 
sage :— 

‘‘What is the reason that my friends seem 
to take a constant delight in proposing things 
to me that I can’t see? First, you propose to 


‘me to marry, which I cannot and never shall 


see, on any terms. Then you propose that I 
go to Europe with you, which was equally in- 
visible to me. Then, only a month ago, Tom 
Crayle proposes to me to join the Atheneum 
Club, which I don’t in the least see; and to 
cap the climax, here was Caltrup just now, 
asking me to go to a family gathering or some- 
thing, Christmas week, at his father’s—the old 
homestead, he called it—somewhere away up 
in Connecticut. He might have known I could 
not for the life of me see that. But he didn’t! 
No! He even went off, saying, ‘Oh, think of 
it, old fellow ; you’ve gota week yet ; there ll 
be nobody but the old folks and the girls!’ 
‘Nobody but the old folks and the girls,’ for- 
sooth. What else is there anywhere in the 
largest assembly, I should like*to know, but 
old folks and girls? Except the boys, perhaps. 
But they ’ll be wherever the girls are, that ’s 
sure. And I know what Christmas family 
gatherings are. Three times as much dinner 
as you want, with healths to persons you don’t 
take the least interest in. Then all sorts of 
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stupid childish games, and romps, and kissing 
bouncing, blowsy, struggling chits, under diffi- 
culties and mistletoe (or holly). A week? I 
don’t see it, even to the most microscopic ex- 


tent, and I shall write Caltrup a ‘No, thank’ee,’ 4 


to-morrow.”’ 

I clapped this epistle in my pocket, to laugh 
over more leisurely on the road, and in another 
hour was rattling over the rails to Marseilles. 


Il. 


As several persons, some of them my per- 
sonal acquaintance even, have written books of 
travel in the East and elsewhere, it is rather 
superfluous for me to describe my goings and 
undergeings in the flowery land. (I will say, 
however, that the only remarkably gorgeous 
flowers I found there were ‘flowers of ora- 
tory.’’) And although a few of these several 
persons had, more or less, the same reason to 
be silent that I have, if they had only thought 
of it, I shall not abuse the precedent, and also 
discourse of journeyings and sojournings, but 
proceed, modestly and at once, to my story 
proper. 

After nearly a year—no, it was just eight 
months—spent chiefly in getting a good coat of 
bronze on every visible part of my person, I 
returned to Paris to bleach. 

Soon after getting into my old quarters, the 
very next day, in fact, I strolled into the Hotel 
du Louvre, to look for American physiogno- 
mies. 

It is a well known fact, and not particularly 
extraordinary, perhaps, that the mere meeting 
with a fellow-countryman abroad, after a longish 
absence without news, even though you never 
saw nor heard of him before, gives you a special 
thrill of pleasure, and that you almost imme- 
diately become on terms of free and intimate 
intercourse, in which there is a peculiar zest— 
a spice, so to speak, found under few if any 
other circumstances. But another fact, which, 
though not so universal, is true in very many 
instances, and decidedly more curious, is the 
almost invariable and instantaneous recognition 
of one American by another, no matter under 
what sun they may meet. What it is that 
thus stamps the ‘‘real live Yankee’’ among all 
the sons of men in the old world I cannot tell : 
no one can, I guess. It is the je ne sais quoi of 
the French ; the ‘‘ cut of the jib’’ as we slang 
it. And, if the courteous reader permit (pshaw ! 
how ean the C. R. help it?), I will relate, 
briefly, an instance of this peculiar clairvoy- 








ance, that had happened to me only a year or 
so before, when I was straggling through the 
south of France. 

It was at Nismes, a picturesque little town 
by the way, with Roman ruins and things. 
We'were standing by the window of our room 
in the hotel (a French fellow traveller and my- 
self) that overlooked the square whereon Pra- 
dier has executed a fountain (for a description 
of which see books of travel before mentioned). 
It was before breakfast-time. Presently I saw 
two persons approach Pradier’s sculpturings, 
and gaze thereon. One had a huge red beard 
that began just under his lower eyelids, and 
thence spread itself wildly all over him, pretty 
much. The other carried a moustache to which 
that of King Victe~ Emanuel is a small affair to 
look at. 

‘*Maxime,’’ said I, ‘‘do you see those two 
Americans down there ?”’ y 

‘*T only see two men,’’ replied de V.; ‘‘one 
looks like a German, and the other an Austrian 
grenadier. Where are your American friends?” 

‘*Those very two. But I never saw either 
of them before in my life,’’ 

‘Bah! Then how in the name of Cagliostro 
do you know, or even suspect them to be fellow- 
countrymen of yours ?’’ 

**T don’t suspect; I feelsure,’’ criedI. ‘‘ But 
I couldn’t for my life explain why.’’ 

‘* Ha! ha!’’ laughed Maxime, ‘‘have you’’— 

But I stopped his quizzing with ‘* Well, then, 
I'll bet you a half dozen of St. Peray, they are 
Yankees, and I’ll go down now and prove it, 
by bringing them up to help drink the wine.” 

‘‘Done,’”’ and ‘*Done!’’ And down I went, 
walked over to the matutinal admirers of Pra- 
dier, and said: ‘*I am not mistaken in believing 
you to be Americans ?”? A smile broke out all 
over their faces, or the visible parts thereof, 
and they assured me, with much shaking of 
hands, that they were nothing else. One was 
a Pennsylvanian, the other a Jerseyman, and 
both had been cultivating beard, beer, and 
Teuton things generally for a couple of years. 
‘* How could I have guessed their Vaterland ?” 
I told them, as I had Maxime, that I didn’t 
know how, but felt it by some hypnotic or other 
sympathy, I supposed. Then I pointed to Max- 
ime in a state of mind at the window; then we 
went over, up—and in the course of that day 
six bottles of sparkling St. Peray were con- 
sumed with the honors at our table. 

So I walked into the Hotel du Louvre to 
speer for home faces. Not forty paces had I 
taken before I came upon a gentleman, the 
sight of whom, there and then, caused a sensa- 
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tion akin to that you feel when an urchin drops 
a surreptitious fire-cracker just before you, 
which instantly goes off. It was, corporeally, 
George Telford ! 

We rushed at each other—the first shock 
being over. ‘‘My dear fellow.’’ ‘‘ Delighted.” 
‘* Lucky chance,’”’ etc. etc. ‘But George,’’ 
said I, ‘* you couldn’t see it in the least.’’ And 
I produced his letter, which I had carried about 
me all through the plagues of Egypt and ad- 
jacent lands. 

** Ah—yes—the fact is—oh, hang it! never 
mind that now! I’ll explain it all to you to- 
morrow. Come and dine with—with me to- 
morrow, my boy ?’’ 

‘*Why not to-day, old fellow? I am most 
curious tou know by what mental, moral, or 
physical earthquake you could have been tossed 
over here. You couldn’t see it at all, you 
know, eh?” 

* Certainly—that is, I have a particular en- 
gagement to-day,’’ stammered George, looking 
as if he had gone into the wrong room by mis- 
take, and just come out of it hastily. 

‘*No impertinence, I hope ?”’ said I, jocosely. 
‘* With a lady ?”’ 

‘* N—yes, with a lady. I might as well tell 
you at once, and stand the fire; it is with—my 
—wife!” 

The shock of an entire pack of surreptitious 
fire-crackers, exploding simultaneously under 
my nose, conveys but a feeble idea of my state 
at this stupendous announcement. ‘Your— 
wife !’’ Iwas overcome beyond the possibility 
ofa quiz. I could not even remind him of his 
savage refusal to see matrimony on any terms, 
a year anda half before. But after dropping 
into a chair, and drawing my breath hard fora 
few moments, I recovered sufficiently to open 
upon him. 

‘** And so it has come to this,’’ cried I, ‘‘after 
all these years of obstinate blindness! You, 
who sullenly refused to see the pleasure of ac- 
companying your next friend to Earope—you, 
who indignantly scouted marriage as a visible 
object in life—you, who ungallantly scorned to 
lend the charm of your society to the fair sis- 
ters of Caltrup even for the festive Christmas- 
time—you’’— Istopped ; for, by a slight con- 
traction in a certain perpendicular wrinkle 
between Telford’s brows, | feared he was going 
to be vexed. 

But in another moment the wrinkle relaxed ; 
he smiled pleasantly, and ‘‘ That will do for the 
present, Charlie,’’ said he. ‘‘I confess I am 
just a little sensitive yet, on that subject. 
Come, let me present you to Mrs. Telford, and 





first, I beg to inform you that her maiden name 
was’’— 

“Hold on!’ interrupted I. ‘Don’t think 
me discourteous or quizzical, but really, for 
the dramatic effect of the thing, George, I’d 
rather not know who she was till you’ve told 
me your story; and, if you please, we ’ll ad- 
journ the introduction till after the narrative.” 

‘* But how can you dine with us to-morrow, 
then ?”’ 

‘*‘That’s true, Let me see. 
the honeymoon, eh ?’’ 

‘Certainly. We’ve only been married three 
weeks.”’ 

“Ah! 
ficult.” 

‘* Not at all, my dear fellow. Come round 
an hour before dinner-time ; my wife will be at 
her toilet, and I’ll unbosom myself to you be- 
fore she makes her appearance.’’ 

‘‘Then you don’t assist at your wife’s toilet ?”’ 
said I, a little maliciously. 

‘“‘Go along with you! Be on hand at five 
sharp; I must run now. Au revoir.’’ 

And I walked up and down the Boulevards, 
from the Madeline to the Café de Paris, six 
times, lost in reverie, as the romancers have it. 
Then finding myself at the seventh turn, I 
resolved to have patience and a glass of ab- 
synthe. 


Um—still in 


That makes it bad—I would say dif- 


Ill. 


Here would be a grand chance for a digres- 
sion. But I have long since discovered that 
readers don’t admire digressions. As my friend 
George would say—would have said, I mean— 
they can’t see them. For that matter, neither 
can I, very much. 

At five minutes before five I was in Telford’s 
salon. He had a very handsome suite of rooms, 
and was evidently doing the bridal tour in grand 
style. After a glass of sherry, he began :— 

‘*You know that letter I wrote you,” said 
he—‘‘ the one you ‘drew upon me’ yesterday ? 
Well, I wrote it about five P. M., and went to 
post it and to dinner, leaving word to have the 
fire in my library built up to a fearful height 
against my return. It was a bitter cold day. 
I could not help stopping now and then, how- 
ever, to glance at the gorgeous array of the 
store windows, expectant of Christmas. And 
through them I occasionally saw faces, chil- 
dren’s faces, glowing with pleasure. And all 
the people I met had a jocund briskness about 
them, saying plainly, as if they had spoken— 
‘ Aha, I’m going to buy such a pretty thing for 
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Mary,’ or Willie, or some other household 
name. The constant recurrence of this soured 
me, somehow. It seemed to strike me for the 
first time that I had no Mary nor Willie, nor 
anybody to give pretty things to at Christmas 
time. I never could see it before. But now 
it appeared to me, in spite of myself, as if it 
must be a cheerful thing to do. I ate very 
little dinner, and all the way home I felt un- 
commonly cold. When I entered my library, 
the fire was out. The stupid Celt had literally 
smothered it with a mountain of coal. I tell 
you these little details, to show you the grada- 
tions by which I reached the climax. Instead 
of calling him, I resolved to make it burn my- 
self—I wanted something to do. But after 
working for an hour or more, with short inter- 
vals of hope, and much distribution of coal- 
black over my person and articles of furniture 
generally, I succeeded in establishing the fact 
that I could not make it burn in the least. 

**Then I rang for the Celt. The Celt had 
gone out to make an evening call. I wrapped 
myself up in shawls and tried to read. As I 
turned a page, a note fell from the book. It 
was Caltrup’s note, giving me notice of his 
intention to entice me up to the old homestead. 
I read it again. Then pshaw’d! and snatched 
up the book; but could not read. Finally, I 
went to bed in a rage and a shiver, wishing 
Christmas was out of the calendar, Caltrup, 
etc. a myth, and the Celt in Purgatory. 

**In spite of all, however, I fell asleep. But 
my slumber was soon filled with visions like 
the visions of one of Charles Dickens’ Christ- 
mas tales, with the pages all shuffled together 
promiscuously, and ever and anon a more dis- 
tinct picture floated through them, of a merry 
Christmas fireside with an outlook of leafless 
trees drooping with snow, and long white vistas 
of field and hedgerow, seen through frost-crusted 
panes; and in the midst of the smiling circle, 
Caltrup seemed to be introducing me, in spite 
of my entreaties, to a bevy of damsels who 
made merry with my embarrassment. And 
then all faded away, and I fell into a real sleep, 
to be awakened by a vigorous shake, and a 
voice, crying, ‘Up, up! you sluggard; I’ve 
come to breakfast with you before we start for 
the homestead.’ 

‘*Now, would you believe it, Charlie, al- 
though I felt sure that I shouldn’t see it, yet, 
the last evening’s fidgets, and the dreams, and 
all that, had so exhausted my energy, that I 
actuaily allowed Caltrup to humbug me—I 
mean—ahem! to persuade me to go up to the 
homestead with him that afternoon. 





‘* We arrived there early in the morning of 
the day before Christmas. On the way I ques- 
tioned him as to the exact number, sex, and 
age of the old and young folks to be encoun- 
tered. ‘There were only,’ said he, ‘father, 
mother, Clara, Fanny, and a sprinkling of cou- 
sins of no special importance.’ 

“The last five miles of the journey was a 
brisk drive over a smooth snow-track, to the 
merry music of sleigh-bells, with splendid 
vistas of rugged hills, gleaming white rivulets, 
and sheltered valleys, with a spire shooting up 
now and then from among the gaunt skeletons 
of giant trees, heavy with ice-gems. We ap- 
proached the homestead up a long winding 
ascent, and found it nestled in a semicircular 
notch high up between two far rolling hills 
whose background of dark firs, rimmed with 
snow, brought the old gray stone house with 
its quaint gables boldly out in the landscape. 

‘The entire family met us at the door. I 
shall not enter into a special description of each 
member, but confine myself to those who had 
a direct influence upon my—my change of life. 
There was Clara Caltrup, a Juno-like maiden 
of eighteen, given to romantic literature and a 
serious flirtation with a youthful cousin Harry, 
of whom more anon. Then there was Fannie, 
a year older, with a radiant face, mirthful blue 
eye, and a great tendency to teaze people. 
Finally, there was the cousin Harry (a second 
cousin, by the way), a gushing young man of 
just one-and-twenty, the consciousness of pos- 
sessing which dignified age was very apparent 
in his demeanor. Harry was immensely smitten 
with Miss Clara, and jealous as a concentrated 
extract of Othello. 

‘On Christmas eve we had a game of romps. 
There was some other name for it, but I’ve 
forgotten what it was. However, there was a 
slight seasoning of kisses: among the forfeits, 
and when, with considerable trepidation, I ven- 
tured to salute the queenly Clara, I first became 
aware, by the glow’ring eye of Sir Harry, of 
his suffering from the green-eyed monster. 

‘When I retired that night, I could not help 
confessing to myself that Christmas gatherings 
were not, at least this particular one was not, 
so absolutely disagreeable to look at after all. 
And then, suddenly, a diabclical idea struck 
me. A perfectly inexplicable idea, considering 
my life and opinions. This was to excite the 
jealousy of the gushing Harry, even unto seeth- 
ing. To do the romantic for Miss Clara, and 
make Harry a blighted being. Mind yon, I had 
no serious intentions. I wasn’t in the least 
captivated by the damsel. But I couldn’t see 
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the manful bearer of one-and-twenty years, and 
I wanted to wilt him. Besides, I was only 
going to stay there a week. I should only 
make a few mild demonstrations, enough to 
stir the lover’s gall, and then leave him to 
triumph again. I thought it would be fun. 
So I began after breakfast next morning. I got 
Caltrup to corner Harry in the library while I 
read Tennyson’s ‘Maud’ to Miss Clara, and 
rhapsodized over the tender passages in a melo- 
dramatic whisper. Miss Clara, however, did 
not do me justice ; she gave me but half an ear. 
I became piqued, and laid myself out still more 
resolutely to fascinate her; but my success 
was, to say the least, only partial, when the 
sleigh drove to the door, and my fair audience 
hurried away to cloak and fur for a drive with 
Harry. As she went out, I caught Miss Fannie 
looking at me with the most mischievous smile 
I ever saw. 

‘“‘The next day I returned to the charge— 
with the same success. Harry had evidently a 
long start of me, and the only result of my 
efforts seemed to be the intense mirth they 
afforded the espiegle Miss Fannie. I strove 
manfully in the character of Romeo for four 
days; but Juliet was still obdurate, Harry still 
comparatively calm. 

‘*The fourth night, as I was completing my 
night toilet, it occurred to me that I had read 
somewhere of an infallible receipt for compel- 
ling the preference (to call it by a mild term) 
of a haughty maiden. This was to feign utter 
indifference, courteous scorn for her, and to get 
up a fearful passion for another maiden right 
under the haughty one’s nose, if I may so ex- 
press myself. It only needed to have maiden 
number two handy to insure success. Maiden 
number one would be alarmed, would relent, 
would humble herself, and so forth. Yes! I 
should have a double triumph. And the mai- 
den number two was most fortunately on the 
spot; I weuld do the constantly agreeable to 
sparkling Miss Fannie. 

**T commenced this deep-laid scheme the 
first thing in the morning. Of course I altered 
my entire style to suit the style of my present 
object. Miss Fannie was witty, satirical, fond 
of a joke, full of animal spirits. I joked with 
her, laughed with her, sleighed her, teazed her, 
with signal success. ‘I pity you,’ said she, 
the second day of my new plot, as we were 
watching the snowflakes piling fleecily up 
against the window-panes ; ‘if I didn’t, Ishould 
not see you, as you say, on any terms. It is 
only my intense sympathy with your sufferings 
that makes me forbearing, for I am not Clara’s 





pis-aller, sir, I’d have you know.’ Her little 
mouth was most provokingly puckered. 

‘* Well, somehow, I began to think less sav- 
agely of my revenge on the haughty Clara. 
Fannie was a remarkably sensible girl, with all 
her levity. She and I agreed in many things 
that I never found a woman to agree with be- 
fore, and Clara did not show the slightest tend- 
ency toward relenting or luring me back from 
the rival goddess I had set up in her despite ; 
Harry, too, no longer bored me with his Olym- 
pian frown. In fact, I got so used to sleighing 
Fannie, playing backgammon with Fannie, 
exchanging repartee with Fannie, making fun 
of the lovers with Fannie, eating philopene 
with Fannie, that I stayed a fortnight at the 
Homestead instead of a week, and when I had 
returned to my den in the city, I really caught 
myself feeling stupid, and wishing I knew just 
what they were all doing up at the Home- 
stead. 

‘Then a singular fancy.took possession of 
me for Caltrup’s society. I always liked him, 
but never sought him very assiduously ; now I[ 
haunted his studio—absolutely haunted it. I 
couldn’t tell why exactly, for 1 knew we talked 
chiefly about everything and everybody except 
persons and things at the Homestead. I never 
introduced that subject; but when sometimes 
Caltrup would say; {1,got a letter from Clara 
or Fannie this moYning; they ask after you, 
and Fannie wants to know if you can see any- 


“thing reasonable yet,’ I felt a great desire to 


ask Caltrup to let me read the letter; but I 
never did. I assure you, Charlie, I couldn’t 
have analyzed my feelings then, to save my 
life. I knew nothing about them, or why it 
was that I seemed to be losing my old fashion 
of refusing to see certain things considered 
rationally visible by other people; but so it 
was. For instance, I saw the opera with Cal- 
trup, I saw a few evening parties at the houses 
of friends of Caltrup, I saw a very elegant ring, 
diamond and rubies, at Tiffany’s, and bought 
it (a lady’s ring, too), and locked it in my 
escritoire, with no earthly object that I dis- 
tinctly recognized at the time. 

**One April day Caltrup said tome: ‘They ’il 
be in town to-morrow ; I’ve just got a letter 
from Fan.’ } 

‘“Why I felt hurt at hearing him call his 
sister ‘Fan’ I could not imagine. Still less 
why, feeling as if I wanted to tell him it was 
in very bad taste, I didn’t do so. 

‘** Who are coming ?’ I asked, calmly. 

“Oh! Mother, and Clara, and Fan, and 
Harry. They’re on a grand shopping tour, 
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preparatory to the great event in May, you 
know.’ 

‘Yes, I knew. In May the haughty Clara 
was to wed the gushing Harry. Mrs. Caltrup 
had a singular faith in early marriages. So 
they came, and I passed a fortnight again at 
the mercy of Miss Fannie. It was a huunili- 
ating two weeks to me, for Miss Fannie com- 
pelled me to see everything she chose to assert 
‘good ;’ and I, to my shame, abjured, in the 
most pusillanimous manner, my most cherished 
blindnesses, and came out with telescopic power 
to look admiringly on all objects haloed by her 
approving smile. 

‘* When they went back, leaving me an in- 
formal invitation to the wedding, ‘to give me 
time to see if I could see it, before the envoy of 
the required-by-etiquette pasteboard,’ said 
Miss Fannie, I spent a whole day and night 
(till I fell asleep) searching my inner self; and 
then it was that, after a rigid examination, I 
first discovered, lodged in a fructifying nook of 
my bosom, a specimen.of that luxuriant plant 
yclept love, already bursting into bloom. It 
absolutely frightened me. 

**My first impulse was to run away—as if I 
could run away from myself! To this suc- 
ceeded an intense desire to be encouraged by 
somebody, to make a confidant of some fellow 
experienced in such affairs, and get his opinion 
of my case. Finally, I felt horribly anxious to 
know what Miss Fannie thought of me, but to 
discover it without the terrible ordeal of asking 
her. I somehow felt absurdly afraid of meet- 
ing her now. I fancied she would read my 
desperate state in wy face, and would be mer- 
cilessly jocose upon it. This idea made me 
savage 

‘I went down to Caltrup’s rooms. ‘Cal,’ 
said I, ‘I don’t exactly see this wedding, as far 
as my presence is concerned.’ 

**< Tf you want to have my sister Fannie your 
enemy for life, you’d better not go, that’s all,’ 
retorted he. 

‘*In a few days Caltrup came to see me. 
‘We'll have glorious weather for our jaunt,’ 
cried he. 

*“** Well, really, now,’ said I, somewhat 
faintly, I own, ‘I fear I cannot make up my 
mind to the thing, Cal.’ 

** And yet, do you know, Charlie, I felt an 
intense desire to go, every now and then. 
Wasn’t it strange ? 

***Look here,’ said Caltrup. ‘If you are 
not ready to start with me next Monday, I'll 
tell them all at howe that you are in a despe- 
rate state of love-unrequited toward the bride- 





elect, and can’t stand the sight of your lucky 
rival’s happiness—lI will, by Jove !’ 

** And I knew he would, so there was no re- 
source; go I must, for I was always horribly 
sensitive to ridicule when a woman was con- 
cerned. i went like a lamb to the slaughter; 
I mean that was the way I looked at it then. 

‘* There were not a great many people there. 
The bride looked charming, of course. By the 
by, did you ever notice how universally be- 
coming the bridal costume is? I never saw a 
bride well got up but looked handsome, even 
though ordinarily a commonplace-looking girl. 
Bridegroom Harry was considerably subdued, 
and a little scared; but with excess of happi- 
ness, no doubt. Fannie, first bridesmaid, was 
disastrously—I thought then—bewitching. The 
last feeble defence of my cynicism, as well as 
nearly the last spark of my hope—or, rather, 
courage—sank before her fascination. How 
often that morning I tortured myself with the 
question: Did she love me? could she love 
me? And did not dare to answer it, save by a 
very lugubrious sigh. I had little experience in 
the wiles of Cupid, you know, and a woman’s 
heart was a Rosetta stone to me. 

‘* As we were looking at the trousseau—‘ Oh, 
what a delightful thing it must be to go to 
Europe!’ cried Miss Fannie. ‘Just think, Mr. 
Telford, Clara and Harry are to be gone a whole 
year; and are going all over Italy, and France, 
and Germany, and through all those grand old 
galleries, and cathedrals, and—and everything ! 
How I wish I could go with them !’ 

‘*¢T can’t see the delight to any extent, Miss 
Fannie,’ I replied, rather spitefully. ‘To be 
rushed from one place to another, and dragged 
through dreary picture-galleries and damp, 
gloomy churches day after day, until it’s all a 
muddle, as somebody says, seems to me a fear- 
ful bore.’ 

** You are an obstinate, crotchety old bache- 
lor, I declare,’ cried Miss Fannie. ‘ But I don’t 
think a wedding is a wedding without a bridal 
tour to Europe; and it was I who influenced 
sister to go, and persuaded mother to let her, 
and ordered Harry to make all the arrangements ; 
and if ever I—’ She stopped suddenly, and 
then tripped from the room like a fairy, but 
not before I saw a rosy blush flushing up from 


her cheeks to her brow, like a translucent 


cloud tinted by the rising sun. 

‘*T pondered over this declaration of Miss 
Fannie’s, and her suddenly interrupted ‘if ever 
I’—pondered in a vague, worried sort of way, 
without making much out of my ponderings, ex- 
cept the making myself more or less miserable 
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the entire evening, after bride and groom had 
driven off, with much luggage, hand-claspings, 
embraces, and tears. Why will people cry at 
weddings? It gives them a not peculiarly 
cheerful resemblance to funerals. 

‘*The next day, however, I made a sudden, 
startling, and quasi-involuntary resolve, and 
acted upon it instantaneously ; how I did it or 
even why I really cannot explain; it was an 
impulse—a most happy one, I feel now. Fan- 
nie and I were on the piazza. I don’t think we 
were saying anything very special, when the boy 
drove up with letters from the adjacent village. 

‘** Miss Fannie,’ said I, suddenly, ‘it may be 
true, as you have said, that I am obstinate and 
crotchety ; bnt, believe me, it is my misfor- 
tune, not my fault. I never had the gentle 
influences of mother or sister, or even a lady 
cousin—ahem !—to mould my harsher nature. 
I begin to see that—that I should and could 
see many things which—in short, I really want 
to see—to—to—’ I stopped to take a fresh 
start. ‘This is what I mean,’ said I: ‘you 
are the sister of my most intimate friend, and 
as such you—no! I mean independently, en- 
tirely so, of that—you are the most, the only’ 
—she was looking straight into my eyes, with 
such a half startled, half tantalizing glance that 
I could not proceed for the life of me as I had 
wished, but, drawing a hurried breath, I almost 
stammered: ‘ Will—will you permit me to—to 
write to you?’ 

‘The blush rose again slightly as she re- 
plied: ‘I shall always be happy to receive a 
letter from the most intimate friend of my 
brother; but—’ 

***But you will not promise to answer it?’ 
queried I, in a melancholy tone. 

*** Not without my mother’s approbation,’ 
said Miss Fannie, with a demure smile that in- 
stantly roused a fierce desire on my part to kiss 
her there and then. Which, however, I did 
notdo; but, on the contrary, proceeded to argue 
the question of the extent of parental authority 
over children who had arrived at years of dis- 
cretion, in an eloquent, but somewhat irrelevant 
and desultory manner, I fear. We talked warmly 
about it, and branches of it, notwithstanding, 
for an hour, after which Caltrup called me to 
‘pack up my traps for the back-track.’ 

** When we were about to leave, I searched 
in vain for Fannie, to say a last word of our 
argument and a good-by. She was nowhere 
to be found, and I bade the rest of the family 
a rather gloomy farewell; when, just as I had 
finished my little speech of thanks to Mrs. Cal- 
trup, that good lady placed in my hands a 
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small slip of paper, with the words ‘I trust you 
will find no flaw in this document, my dear 
Mr. Telford.’ 

**T opened it before we were out of sight of 
the Homestead, and read :— 


‘* *Kyow all concerned by these presents, that 
we vouchsafe our sovereign consent to the Es- 
quire George Telford to indite epistles unto the 
damosel Fannie Caltrup; and we furthermore 
give our approbation unto the aforesaid damo- 
sel to answer the epistles of the aforesaid Es- 
quire. Provided, that the said correspondence 
shall be carried on within the compass of reason, 
and the mail-bag of S 

‘¢¢Given under our hand and seal, this 16th 
day of May 18—, at our palace of the Home- 
stead. Signed, Carnering CALTRUP.’ 





‘*My face must have betrayed my sensations, 
for Caltrup exclaimed: ‘Whew! what’s up? 
Has mother bequeathed you all her fortune, in- 
cluding the Mayflower teapot? Or has she 
given you a long lost MS., proving you to be 
the actual and indubitable Bourbon whom we 
have among us f’ 

‘*T showed him the document. 

‘¢<¢Ts3 that all?’ cried he. ‘ But it’s just like 
mother. She is still fond ofajoke. They say she 
was just such a merry girl as Fan. I don’t know 
that she would have consented though, my boy, 
if I hadn’t told her what a lonely, unhappy, 
much-to-be-pitied old fellow, and perfect brick, 
you were.’ 

‘*I didn’t care a button for his funthen. I 
was deeply intent on the composition, mentally, 
of my first letter to Fannie. 


IV. 


“My first epistle was sent, and in it the 
‘sovereign consent and approbation.’ In a 
fortnight, cruel delay, I received a charmingly 
piquante reply. The very next day I mailed 
epistle No. 2. A week only this time elapsed 
between expectation which is the thief of time 
(that ’s my improvement on the old saw), and 
the answer. From this time we corresponded 
regularly until—’’ 

“Until,” said a sweet voice with a touch of 
malice in it, unexpectedly interrupting George, 
‘‘until the obstinate, crotchety old bachelor’s 
eyes were opened—so he avowed—and he saw 
distinctly many things not given him to ‘see’ 
previously.” 

We both started and turned round. There 
stood Mrs. George Telford, once Miss Fannie 
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Caltrup, with the bright, provoking smile on her 
radiant face, and her slender finger upraised 
threateningly to her surprised husband. 

‘*My—ah, Fannie, how—when did you come 
in? Oh! allow me to introduce my friend, 
Charles Seavor.”’ 

The courtesies of the introduction over, Mrs. 
Telford resumed her peculiar smile, and said: 
‘*T have not been eavesdropping very long, gen- 
tlemen ; but, coming to the door a few moments 
ago, I heard George repeating the jocose docu- 
ment my dear mother gave him, and I confess 
to have listened from that crisis, because I 
thought it very probable he would let his vanity 
run away with his conscientious duty as an 
autobiographer, and cunningly turn his defeat 
into a triumph; and when I imagined I saw, 
or rather heard the ‘moment critical’ approach, 
I entered, and terminated the rather tedious 
narrative by the brilliant climax that so star- 
tled you.”’ 

‘* But I have a few more words to add,”’ said 
George ; ‘‘ I have to add that I made several 
more delightful visits at the Homestead, deeper 
and deeper in love with the many charming 
qualities of my dear Fannie, more and more 
convinced of my former wilful blindness to the 
cheerful and happy aspects of many things in 
life, until, just three weeks ago, day before yes- 





terday, I stood in the long parlor there, with this 
little hand in mine’’—he took his wife’s hand 
with a proud smile—‘‘and vowed, before a 
reverend man, to love and cherish Frances 
Caltrup till death should us part—’’ 

‘* And,’’ again interrupted Mrs. T., this time 
with a tear twinkling through the old smile, 
‘“‘it was by George’s earnest wish that we 
drove from the Homestead, as Clara and Harry 
had done before, an hour after our marriage, 
for a wedding tour in Europe; for I hesitated 
somewhat about leaving father and mother alone. 
Brother is in South America, you know, ‘ doing 
the tropics,’ as he calls it; but George insisted 
on coming cut to meet Clara and Harry, and 
besides, he said that—that under the new 
aspect of things, he was sure he should see 
Europe immensely.”’ 

** All true,’’ cried George, with a good-hu- 
mored laugh. ‘I was bewitched, I am be- 
witched, and I fervently hope and believe,” 
added he, again clasping Fannie’s hand, ‘that 
I shall continue to be bewitched to the end! 
I see everything that is good now! Let us go 
to dinner.”’ 

As Mrs. Telford took my arm, I noticed, on 
her third finger, a very beautiful diamond and 
ruby ring, which I thought I had seen before, 
but I made no remark thereon |! 





A WOMAN’S CONSTANCY. 


BY MARY 


Tere was no fairer child ever pleaded si- 
lently for love and care than the tiny baby my 
brother brought me one bright summer day, 
and placed in my arms, saying: ‘‘ My Lucy is 
dead, Mary. Will you care for Constance ?”’ 

His voice was firm, yet well I knew how his 
heart shuddered with the agony of the first 
sentence. My tears blinded me as I heard of 
the death of the. fair, frail little beauty I had 
learned in one. short, year to call sister; but I 
took the babe, and. Roger knew by my look 
that I accepted his. charge. Only for a few 
months did he share the care with me, and 
then my baby, my little niece, was an orphan. 
Rich in beauty, in this world’s. treasures, in 
talents; poor in one great gift, the gift of health. 
She was never very sick; but she inherited a 
delicate constitution, and she was always slight 
and fragile, needing all my loving care to keep 
her from illness. 

We were alone in the beautifal house my 


E. 





CLARKE. 


darling owned, yet we were never lonely. She 
was my pride, my comfort, my heart’s choicest 
treasure, and I missed nothing when she was 
near; for herself, her playthings, and, as she 
grew older, her beoks, her teachers, music, and 
work, filled all the time, and she shared all 
with me. We pored together over each day’s 
tasks, for her loving heart fancied that auntie’s 
explanations made them easier; we practised 
duets, we worked on the same pieces of embroi- 
dery. 

With this daily companionship my darling’s 
heart was won, not away from me, but into the 
keeping of another, who said I must love him 
as he loved me, for the sake of the love we 
both lavished upon the fair-haired girl who had 
promised to be his wife; and I accepted my 
new nephew gladly. He was all I wished, even 
for my Constance. There was truth in his 
frank, handsome face; strength in his tali, 
graceful figure, his hearty, genial voice; love 
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in his dark eye; and tender protection in 
every movement, True, strong, tender, loving 
—I asked no more. 

She loved him fondly. She leaned upon his 
strong arm, so sure that it would always pro- 
tect her; and when her step grew weak, her 
eye dim with age, she knew his love would 
watch over her, as it did now over her delicate, 
fragile form. It seemed to me the beau ideal 
of true love. He so strong, dignified, and 
tender; she fair, trusting, and so ready to 
follow meekly where his judgment Jed. Her 
lonely life, her orphanhood, and weak health 
had made her peculiarly dependent upon love, 
and she was like the vine that would fall did 
not a strong heart stand ready to support her 
clinging love. So I thought then. 

My new nephew was the son of my old friend 
Frank Lawrence, a man of standing and wealth, 
who gave his consent to the marriage, and fon- 
dled my pet’s curls with an abstracted air, 
which we all attributed to absent-mindedness, 
and thought of no more. Young Frank was a 
physician, and, as his father desired it, he left 
home to settle in a small town in Ohio, there 
to establish a practice. We all thought it odd 
that Mr. Lawrence should be so anxious for 
Frank to make his own way so entirely ; but 
the lovers parted, with vows of constancy, and 
he went to Ohio. 

Two years passed away, and my pet was of 
age. There was a meeting of lawyers, some 
signing of papers, and Constance was in pos- 
session of the large property her father had left. 
On the day she came of age my old friend Mr. 
Lawrence died, and Frank was sent for to come 
home. I knew my child’s hope, which was 
mine, too, that his father’s death, making him 
independent, would allow him to remain at 
home. 

It was the evening after the funeral. We 
were seated in the parlor, listening to a gentle 
rain pattering on the window-panes, listening, 
too, for a well-known footstep, when the bell 
rang violently, and then, with a hasty step, 
Frank came in. 

We knew he would be sad, for he had loved 
his father well ; but we started as the light fell 
upon his face, Such a look of utter, despairing 
misery I never saw before. Constance was 
beside him instantly. 

** Frank, dear, you are ill!’’ 

His lip quivered, and he took her in his arms, 
and looked into her face with a passionate look 
of love and sorrow that was heart-breaking ; 
then he came to me, and, putting her on the 
sofa beside me, he said, softly :— 





“Take her, auntie! I—I must give her up.” 

**Give her up!” 

“‘T am not inconstant! I love her’—his 
voice broke here; but, after a moment, he 
said: “I will tell you. When my—when Mr. 
Lawrence’s will was read this afternoon, it was 
found that he had only a few thousand dollars 
to will away; these he left to me. The rest 
of his property goes to the heir-at-law, his 
nephew.”’ 

‘* Surely his son is heir-at-law,’’ I cried. 

**T am not his son !’’ 

** Not his son ?”’ 

‘*T never meant to deceive you; I thought 
until to-day that I had the right to call him 
father, but I have not. He left me a letter, 
telling me that years ago he was called to see 
a dying woman, who had heard that he was 
rich and charitable; she begged him to care 
for her baby, and died while she spoke. He 
did as she requested. May God reward him for 
it! And—and—that is all! I know not who 
Iam; nameless, poor, I came to tell Constance 
that she is free.” 

My darling had listened quietly; now she 
left her place beside me to go to her dearest 
resting-place, in his arms. She did not speak ; 
she only rested her fair head on his bosom, 
drew his arms about her waist, and so, silently, 
lovingly, renewed their engagement. I stole 
away, leaving them standing there. 

The next day he left us to return to Ohio. 
He wished, he said, to make himself a home 
and a position before he married, and we re- 
spected the noble heart that shrank from seem- 
ing to woo the ‘eiress, and he went back. At first 
his letters were frequent, then longer intervals 
came between them, and we noticed that each 
time the writing was less distinct, the words of 
love more constrained, and the letters shorter. 
Constance trusted; I—I blush now to own it— 
I doubted. There was at last an interval of six 
months, in which our letters were unanswered. 
Then came one in a strange hand ; I opened it, 
for my pet shook and trembled so that she 
could not break the seal. 

‘* He is not dead ?’’ she whispered. 

‘‘No; the letter is signed with his name,.”’ 

** Read it.’’ 

So I read the letter :— 


B———-, June 16th, 18—. 

I am writing to you, Constance, by the hand 
of a friend to tell you that which I have tried 
for montks to tell, and yet hoped might not 
come true. There is no hope now, and I must 
resign the one love of my life. I am blind! 
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Incurably blind! I have tried to believe this 
gradual dimness, darkening every day, was 
temporary, and that I might still work on for 
the dear end I so prayed for—the power to call 
you wife; but it is all over now. I know my 
dark future; I can only pray for strength to 
endure it, and that God will comfort you and 
bless you in a happier choice. 
Farewell, Frank. 


Constance took the letter, and looked at the 
name, in large straggling characters which the 
loved hand had traced; and then she folded 
the paper and put it in her bosom. 

** We must go to-day, auntie. Poor Frank !’’ 

** You will go to him ?”’ 

** Certainly.’’ 

So we went. We tock rooms at a hotel, or 
rather tavern, and then inquired for Dr. Law- 
rence’s office. It was easily found, and we were 
soon on the door-steps. The door was open, and 
we entered very softly. He did not hear us. 
He was seated before a little table, upon which 
were writing materials, and he was evidently 
learning to trace the letters without seeing them, 
and what was on the page—no word but Con- 
stance—in large irregular characters, crooked, 
meeting, crossing each other, often the one 
name was multiplied upon the sheet. 

Constance went close to him, and then bent 
over and read what he wrote. The next mo- 
ment she drew the pen from his fingers, and 
knelt before him; he did not start; he only 
said, softly— 

** Constance !”’ 

‘Yes, Frank. How could you write such a 
letter, Frank? If I were in trouble, would you 
cast me off ?”’ 

** Constance !’’ so softly and tenderly, he said 
the name again ; his hand resting on her head, 
and his sightless eyes fixed on her face. 

I cannot tell how my darling became gradu- 
ally the strong one to lead the wavering steps 
of her blind husband. Some there were who 
pitied her for passing her bright youth with a 
man blind, poor, and nameless ; but I knew that 
his loving helplessness made him dearer to her 
than all else the world offered her; and that in 
heart and truth they were indeed one. 





Tue nightingale is a lively bird to ths young 
and joyous; a melancholy one to the declining 
and pensive. He has notes for every ear; he 
has feelings for every bosom; and he exercises 
over gentle souls a wider and more welcome 
dominion than any other creature 








SLATE PICTURES FOR CHILDREN. 
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NOVELTIES FOR JUNE. 


LINGERIE FOR MORNING WEAR. 


Fig. 1. 





Fig. 1.—Zouave jacket, made of white mus- Fig. 2.—White Garibaldi shirt, made with a 
lin, and trimmed with muslin puffings, inser- | yoke; trimmed with scarlet braid, and scalloped 





with scarlet cotton. 


tion, and a worked edge. 
Fig. 3. 


Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 4.—Breakfast-cap of white muslin, to be 


Fig. 3.—Garibaldi shirt, to wear with a Zou- | 

The front is like a shirt bosom, trimmed with chamois-colored ribbon, and the 
| same color run under the inserting. 

Fig. 5.—Medallion cap, with ruching of Azur- 


ave jacket. 
and the neck and wrists are finished with a 


double row of fluted ruffling. 
4e* 
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line blue silk, encircling the head, and just 
peeping out from beneath the muslincap. A 
rosette of the same is at the back. 


Fig. 5. 








PATTERNS FROM MADAME DEMOREST’S 
ESTABLISHMENT, 
Yo. 473 Broadway, New York. 

Harrie Sack.—This is a plain sack, simply 
cut off from the front, so as to show a handsome 
bosom. It meets in front at the waist, and be- 
low that the left side laps over on the right, 





} 





Grecian pattern. The seam of the coat sleeve 
is trimmed in the same way. It is suitable for 





a boy from four to seven years, and is very 
pretty made in drab or black alpaca, braided 
in colors. Three yards will make it. 

Fairy Apron.—Consists of three pieces, front, 
back, and sleeve. The front has a seam from 
the neck to the waist that is scalloped, and 
finished with a narrow edging or braid. At 
this seam there is a piece taken out, 30 as to 
leave a plait in theskirt. There is a box-plait 





laid down the middle of the waist, and braided. 
This plait throws additional fulness in the 
skirt, and makes it set easy and graceful. It 
is suitable for a child from two to tour years, 
and requires one and a half yards of brilliant. 
Earnest Coat.—Consists of four parts, front 
and back, and lappet at the side and the sleeve. 





The full part of the skirt is a piece aet in from 


and is finished all round with braiding of a | the seam where the lappet is sewedon. The 
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sleeve is cut with a seam on the outside of 
the arm, and the seam brought forward to form 
acufi. It is cut in blocks, as also the front 
edgo, and trimmed round the bottom to cor- 
respond, 

Boy's Blouse.—Consists of six parts. The 
yoke in front, which is carried down quite nar- 
row to the waist, and then widens as it is con- 





tinued to the bottom of the skirt. The side is 
laid in deep box-plaits. The yoke at the back 
is slightly pointed. The waist laid in deep 
plaits, and the belt is set in. 

Saratoga Hat.—Charming hat of straw, fora 
young lady of twelve or fourteen years. The 





shape is novel, and very stylish. The garni- 
ture consists of band and loops of Solferino 
velvet, and short white plume, tipped with 
Solferino. 








Henriette Hat.—This is of straw also, but 
plainer in style. The decoration consists of 





hands of blue velvet, and folds of velvet drawn 
through straw loops. 





NEW STYLE OF YOKE APRON. 





Tue Fashion Editor can furnish the braiding 
patterns for it. 


BORDERS FOR POCKET HANDKERCHIEF, 
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SPRING SLEEVES—FRENCH PATTERNS, 





Patterns of this can be supplied on application to 
the Fashion Editor. 
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THE MEDICIS GIRDLE. 








Mane of black moire antique. The pockets, waistband, and ends of the sash are trimmed 
with narrow black velvet. 


NEW STYLES FOR ARRANGING THE HAIR, 
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Surrasxe for false hair to be pinned on, just as represented in the engravings. Fig. 3 is suit- 
able for nets and fancy hats. 
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HEADDRESSES. 


Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 1. Crochet Headdress.—This pretty little 
coiffure is suitable for morning wear, and is ex- 
tremely easy to make. It is composed of purse 
silk, and trimmed with a coronet of bows and 
ends of black velvet. The back is made in the 
following manner :— 

Make a chain of 60 stitches, and work a 
square of treble crochet, putting 2 chain be- 
tween each treble. Then, for the top of the 
headdress, crochet on two sides of the square, 
7 chain, and loop into every other treble. Re- 
peat this for five rows, and mount this portion 
of the net on a pointed wire. Ornament it with 
bows and ends of velvet, tastefully arranged, 
and finish off the back by lengths of silk looped 
in to form a fringe. About eight lengths of 
silk are required for one loop of fringe. 














This might be converted into an evening 
headdress by making the foundation in some 
bright-colored silk, or gold twist, and ornament- 
ing the front with small white ostrich feathers. 

Fig. 2.—The Valois Headdress.—This consists 
of thick black velvet plaits, which are fastened 
atthe back of the head, and the coronet is formed 
of standing loops of cherry velvet and black lace. 





D’OYLEY IN CROCHET. 
(See engraving, page 535.) 

A ser of d’Oyleys are a very useful and or- 
namental production of the work-table, and the 
labor of working them is well repaid by this 
double recommendation. They form an inex- 
pensive and appropriate present for a little mark 
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of kind feeling on the occasion of a wedding, 
when a more important offering might not be 
in accordance with the degree of intimacy and 
friendship of the parties. They are executed 
in the usual way of crochet—tiat is, the pattern 
is solid and the ground open. They will require 
to be completed by the addition of a fringe, and 
for this an extra row of crochet must be worked 
round, with about seven or nine chains in each 
loop, for the purpose of allowing the fringe to 
be knotted into every loop. They may, if pre- 





ferred, be finished with a narrow crochet edging ; 
but the fringe is equally pretty and less trouble. 
These designs can also be executed in netting 
and darning. They form extremely ornamental 
a’Oyleys if the netting is in white, and the 
darning in the ingrain red cotton. A brighter 
effect is produced in this way ; and when seen 
on a table, well-lighted, and the dessert taste- 
fully arranged, they appear to great advantage, 
as the pattern is shown much more distinctly 
than when they are entirely white. 





THE LADY DIANA HAT. 
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The Lady Diana Hat-—The material is fine 
Leghorn. The brim is first turned up, and then 
turned down again; thus making a double 
turn. A very long white ostrich feather, fixed 





FANCY TRIMMING FOR 
DRESSES. 


TO BE MADE OF SILK OR COTTON. 





in front by a small tuft of black feather, passes 
quite across the crown of the hat, and hangs 
down at the back. In front a small aigrette of 
straw. The hair confined in a net. 
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GOUNTERPANE, IN CROCHET. 


TO BE WORKED IN SQUARES. 


Materials.—Knitting cotton, No. 6 or 8, 
with a suitable hook. 

Tus counterpane is to be worked 
in squares, alternately close and open, 
arranged as in a chess-board, the open 
of one row joined to the close of an- 
other, and vice vers4. They may be 
sewed together; but we prefer con- 
necting them with a crochet-hook, 
one line piece by piece, and the next 
line to it when completed. 

Tue Ciose Square.—8 ch close into 
a round. 

lst round.—* 5 ch, 1 sc under the 
chain of 8 four times, slip on two of 
the first set of 5 ch. 

2d.—* 3 se under chain of 5, 5 ch 
* four times, 

3d.—5 se, 3 on 3, and 2 under the 
chain of 5 beyond, * 5 ch, 7 sc on 3 
sc and two chain at each end; * 3 
times ; end with 2 sc, to make the 
first five seven. j 

[N. B. All the se stitches are taken either 
under the chain or under the two sides of the 
se stitch ; and in the following rounds, as in 
this, the extra stitches can only be worked at 
one end of the first side in beginning the round, 
which is finished by doing them at the other 
end of that side. ] 

4th.—11 se worked as the 7, with 5 ch after 
them, four times. 

5th.—15 se. 

6th.—19 sc, with 5 chain after them, four 
times. 

7th.—In this round a sc stitch is worked, as 
before, in every one of the former round, and 7 
se under every chain of 5. 

8h (and last round).—Sc on every sc at the 
corners, working two in one once; and along 
the sides, *] ch, miss 1, 1 dc; * as often as 
may be required, 

Tuk Open Squars.—4 ch, close into a round, 
5 ch, * 1 de, 2 ch, * four times. 

2d round.—1 de, 2 ch, 1 dc, 2 ch, all under the 
chain of 5; the same under the chain of 2 three 
times over. 

3d.—* under the next chain of 2, 2 de, 3 ch, 
2 de (which forms the first corner), 3 ch, 1 de 
under the next chain of 2, 3 ch, * repeat all 
round. 

4th.—* 2 dc, 3 ch, 2 de, all under the 3 ch, 
between the two pairs of de; 2 ch, 1 de under 











chain, 2 ch, 1 de under eliain, 2 ch, * four 
times. 

5th.—* 2 de, 3 ch, 2 de, all under 3 ch at 
point, 3 ch, 1 de under chain, 3 ch, 1 dc under 
chain, 3 ch, 1 de under chain, 3ch, * four times. 

6th.—* 3 de, 3 ch, 3 de, all under 3 ch at 
point; between point and point work as before, 
but with one repetition more. 

This design is extremely prettily done in dou- 
ble Berlin wool, of two colors, for a couvre- 
pieds, or baby’s blanket. 





NEW CROCHET STITCHES. 
(Especially suitable for Wool-work.) 
No. I.—Tunis Strrcn. 


Tuts is begun exactly like Prinoess stitch, 
and with the same kind of hook, You make 
a chain of any given number of stitches, and 
work back on it, taking up each stitch and 
drawing the wool through, until finally yon have 
all onthe needle. Work back, by drawing the 
wooi first through one loop only, and after that 
through two, till you have one only on the 
hook, which is the first gf next row. So far the 
two stitches are precisely alike. 

3d. Instead of putting the hook in the upright 
stitch, insert it under the top, or upper part, 


| between every two upright threads; and draw 
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the loop through; so that at the end of the 
row, working from right to left, you have all 
the loops on the needle, the last one being made 
of a sort of loose thread at the end. 

4th, or returning row, is like the second, but 
that you draw three off together at the last. 
Repeat these two rows alternately till sufficient 
is done. 

This stitch is better adapted for making 
squares than stripes, as it works into a diamond 
or slanting form, but can readily be pulled into 
shape. 

A couvre-pied made of this stitch, in small 
squares of two bright trenchant colors, would be 
very handsome, especially if each square was 
surrounded by a line of sc, worked in gold or 
maize filoselle. 


No. Il.—Vetver Stitca 


is made by putting the wool twice round the 
hook (as for tc), and then inserting it in the 
stitch to be worked. Draw the wool through 
this, and then through all the four loops and 
twists of thread together, which requires a 
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somewhat fine needle. Do a chain stitch after 
every stitch ; and in following rows insert the 
hook under this chain. 

VOL. LxIv.—49 








You work the velvet stitch on every alternate 
one only of the foundation chain. 

This stitch is admirably suited for stripes of 
bright colors, divided by a narrow one of three 
rows, black, maize (or gold), and black again. 
The bright colors ought to be of not less than 
four rows; and five are more effective. 

The maize line should be done in coarse cro- 
chet silk ; the wool used must be double Berlin. 


No. III. —Lone-Princess Srircs. 


This is a pretty and novel variety of the popu- 
lar ‘* Princess’’ (or, as the French have called 
it, Tunis) crochet. The only difference in work- 
ing is, that when doing the forward row, after 
taking up one of the front stitches, and bringing 
the wool through it, you draw the wool again 
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through the stitch just made, working on it, 
in fact, a chain stitch. Do this to every stitch 
in the row, working from right to left, except 
the first stitch, which, as our readers are aware, 
is merely the last stitch of the alternate or back 
row : and this must have a chain-stitch worked 
on it. 

It is somewhat lighter than the ordinary 
Princess stitch, and done in 8-thread Berlin is 
quite warm enough for a couvre-pied, or baby’s 
blanket; but the stitches not being square, it 
is not suitable for embroidery. 





NAME FOR MARKING, 
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SOFA CUSHION, IN CROCHET, EMBROIDERED. 


Materials.—8-thread black and white pearl wool ; blue, 
crimson, green, and amber 8-thread wool, and any short 
pieces of colors; also a coarse hook; cord and tassels. 


Tue cushion consists of stripes of various 
colors, arranged so as to harmonize with a line 
of pearl wool between every two, and also all 
round the cushion. For this you begin and 
end with this wool, and afterwards work two 
lines, to join the other two sides of the square. 

With the pearl wool work a chain of seventy 
stitches, and do one row forward and one back- 
ward, to make one pattern of this stitch. Join 
on a colored wool, and work thirty rows, making 
fifteen patterns ; then the two pearl-wool rows 
again, then another color, until you have five 
colored stripes and six narrow pearl lines. 
Do a pearl line at the top and bottom. 

The pattern is worked in cross-stitch, which 








is done on this crochet as easily as on canvas. 
Use a large rug-needle and single-wool. The 
zigzag line is in one color, brown or black, the 
flower in three shades of bright color. It may 
be worked entirely in one set of tints, on each 
stripe, or each flower in a different one, aecord- 
ing to taste. In the latter case you can use up 
any spare bits of wool you may have on hand ; 
bat the effect is, perhaps, better the other way. 
Suppose there are five stripes of the following 
colors—amber, blue, crimson or scarlet, green ; 
and the design be worked on each in three 
shades of the color following it, only with green 
on one amber stripe and blue on the other, it 
would look very handsome. The tassels to be 
made of wool of the leading color. 

Our second cut is the pattern of the stripe 
enlarged. 
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SPECTACLE CASE ON FINE CANVAS IN 
BERLIN WOOL. 

A uiTTLE article suitable for s token of friend- 
ship from the young to the old, easily worked, 
and pretty when completed. A fine canvas is 
required, and the light shades used in the pat- 
tern should be in floss silk. The ground is in 
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crimson, and the pattern is worked in black, 
blues, and grays. The little border round has 
a black ground, the pattern being in alternate 
reds, blues, and whites. The colors should not 
be chosen for the gaiety of their contrasts, as it 
is the neatness of the work, and the suitability 
of style in the pattern, which render the article, 
when completed, appropriate for the purpose 





for which it is intended. The two sides must 
be lined with silk, an inner lining of flannel 
being first inserted; they must then be sewed 
together, leaving one end open to admit the 
spectacles, after which the stitches must be 
hid by a very small black silk cord, sewed on 
all round, and at the opening, on both sides of 


’ each half. 





NEW STYLE OF GARTER. 





Cast on six stitches in colored worsted on 
fine steel needles. 

Knit forty-five rows plain knitting. 

Double this piece to form a loop; take up 
the stitches on one needle, making twelve 
stitches in all. 

Join the white worsted ; knit one row plain, 
one row purl, until you have six rows; then 
reverse the rows so as to make a rib the other 
way: six rows ineach rib. Do this until you 
have thirty-three ribs. 

Join the colored worsted ; knit one row plain, 
then narrow one stitch at the end of the row 
for two rows; then knit one row across plain, 
and repeat the last three rows until! all the 
stitches are off. 

Make a short cord and attach a tassel. 
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FOR MARKING. 


FOR A SKIRT. 


FLOUNCING 





PATCHWORK. 
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EMBROIDERY. 
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Receipts, €e. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PRESERVING FRUITS, ETC. 


Ir has been our custom every year, during the months 
of June, July, and August, to publish a large number of 
useful receipts suited to the preserving season. Having 
many new subscribers this year, we republish the col- 
lection, with the addition of many new ones, which will 
be found very valuable. 





OBSERVATIONS ON PRESERVING. 


A very common discovery made by those who pre- 
serve fruits, ete., is, that the preserve either ferments, 
grows mouldy, or becomes candied. 

These three effects arise from three separate causes, 
The first from insufficient boiling ; the second from being 
kept in a damp place, assisted in some degree by the first 
cause; and the third from being too quick and too long 
boiling. 

Preserves of all kinds should be kept entirely secluded 
from the air, and in a dry place. In ranging them on 
the shelves of a store-closet, they should not be suffered 
to come in contact with the wall. Moisture in winter 
aud spring exudes from some of the driest walls, and 
preserves invariably imbibe it, both in dampness and 
taste. It is necessary cccasionally to look at them, and 
if they have been attacked by mould, boil them up 
gently again. To prevent all risks, it is always as well 
to lay a braady paper over the fruit before tying down. 
This may be renewed in the spring. 

Fruit jellies are made in the ratio of a quart of fruit to 
two pounds of sugar. They must not be boiled quick, 
nor very long. Practice, and a general discretion, will 
be found the best guides to regulate the exact time, 
which necessarily must be affected, more or less, by 
local causes, 

If you do not possess a drying-stove, the fruit may be 
dried in the sun on flagstones, taking care that insects 
are not suffered to approach it; a garden glass to cover 
the preserve will keep them off. If dried in an oven, 
it must be of gentle warmth, and they must be done 
slowly. 


DIFFERENT DEGKEES OF PREPARING SUGAR. 


The various purposes to which sugar is applied re- 
quire it to be in different states ; these are called degrees. 
They extend to the number of thirteen. 

First Degree,—Replace the clarified sugar in the pre- 
serving-pan, to boil gently, take a drop of it on the 
thumb and touch it with the forefinger; if, on opening 
them, it draws to a fine thread, and in breaking forms 
two drops on each finger, it is at the right point. 

Second.—A little more boiling brings it to this point, 
when the thread will draw further before it breaks. 

Third.-—At this point the thread may be drawn as far 
as the span will open without breaking. 

Fourth.—On still increasing the boiling, little raised 
balls are formed on the surface of the sugar. 

Fifth.—Take up some of the sugar or a skimmer, and 
drop it on the rest, when it should form a slanting streak 
on the surface. 

Sixth.—Boil it yet a little longer; the streak or tail is 
now larger, and it has reached this point. 

Seventh.—Take out a skimmerful of the sugar, blow 
through it, and small sparks of sugar will fly from it. 

Eighth.—The same proof as above; the sparks should 
be larger and stronger. 
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Ninth.— Take the sugar in the skimmer as before, give 
it a shake, and if the sparks are large, and adhere to- 
gether, on rising, it is at the right point. 

Tenth.—Dip your fingers in cold water, and then into 
the sugar instantly, and again into the water, when the 
sugar will roll intoa ball, which will be supple when 
cold. 

Eleventh.—At this point the ball or bullet will be 
harder when cold than the last. 

Twelfth.—Prove as above; the bullet should crumble 
between the fingers, and, on biting, will stick to the 
teeth. 

Thirteenth.—At this point it should snap clean when 
bitten. This point is very difficult to attain, for in in- 
creasing the height the sugar is apt to burn; it is better, 
therefore, to try the proof very frequentiy. Another 
process is much used by the confectioner, and produces 
a deep color; it is made by putting a little water to the 
sugar and boiling it without skimming, or otherwise 
touching the sugar till of the right color, then take it off 
and use immediately. 

If, on preparing the sugar, you miss the right point, 
add a little cold water, and boil once more. 

Observations.—The skimmer should never be left in 
the preserving-pan after the sugar is clarified, nor after 
the scum is removed. 

Be very careful not to stir or disturb the sugar, as that 
‘would cause its diminution. 

In boiling the sugar, particularly the two last de- 
grees, the sugar is continuously rising and falling, and, 
on falling, leaves marks on the side of the pan, which 
the heat of the fire would soon burn, and thereby spoil 
the whole of the sugar. To avoid this, have by the side 
of you a pan of cold water and a sponge, upon which 
wipe the sides of the pan carefully the instant after the 
sugar has fallen. 

To CLarivy SuGaR.—Take the quantity of fine white 
loaf-sugar you intend to clarify, add to it of very clean 
warm water half a pint for every pound; when dis- 
solved, add to it the white of one or two eggs—as the 
quantity may require—well whipped, put it on the fire, 
and when it comes to a boil, pour into it an ordinary 
teacupful of cold water; on its rising again to a boil, 
remove it, and let it settle for twenty minutes ; skim the 
scum from the top, pour off the syrup into a clean vessel 
with sufficient quickness to leave all the sediment at the 
bottom, and such steadiness as to prevent any of the 
latter rising and mixing with it. 

To Preserve STRAWBERRIES.—To two pounds of fine 
large strawberries, add two pounds of powdered sugar, 
and put them in a preserving kettle, over a slow fire, 
till the sugar is melted ; then boil them precisely twenty 
minutes, as fast as possible; have ready a number of 
small jars, and put the fruit in boiling hot. Cork aud 


“seal the jars immediately, and keep them through the 


summer in a cold, dry cellar. The jars must be heated 
before the hot frait is poured in, otherwise they will 
break. 

To Preserve STRAWBERRIES OR RASPBERRIES, FOR 
Creams or Ices, witnovr Bornine.—Let the fruit be 
gathered in the middle of a warm day, in very dry 
weather; strip it from the stalks directly, weigh it, turn 
it into a bowl or deep pan, and bruise it gently; mix 
with an equal weight of fine dry sifted sugar, and put 
it immediately into small wide-necked bottles; cork 
these firmly without delay, and tie bladders over the 
Keep them in a cool place, or the fruit will fer- 
The mixture should be stirred softly, and only 


tops. 
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just sufficiently to blend the sugar and the fruit. The 
bottles must be perfectly dry, and the bladders, after 
having been cleaned in the usual way, and allowed to 
become nearly so, should be moistened with a little 
spirit on the side which is to be next the cork. 


STRAWBERRIE£8 SteweDd For TaRts.—Make a syrup of 
one pound of sugar and a teacup of water; add a little 
white of eggs; let it boil, and skim it until only a foam 
rises ; then put in a quart of berries free from stems and 
hulls; let them boil till they look clear and the syrup 
is quite thick. Finish with fine puff paste. 


To Preserve STRAWBERRIES IN WinE.—Put a quantity 
of the finest large strawberries into a gooseberry-bottle, 
and strew over them three large spoonfuls of fine sugar ; 
fill up with Madeira wine or sherry. 


STRAWBERRY JeLLY.—Express the juice from the fruit 
through a cloth, strain it clear, weigh, and stir to it an 
equal proportion of the finest sugar dried and reduced 
to powder ; when this is dissolved, place the preserving- 
pan over a very clear fire, and stir the jelly often until 
it boils; clear it carefully from scum, and boil it quickly 
from fifteen to twenty-five minutes. This receipt is for 
a moderate quantity of the preserve; a very small por- 
tion will require much less time. 


RaAsPBERRIES.—These may be preserved wet, bottled, 
or made jam or marmalade of, the same as strawberries. 
Raspberries are very good dried in the sun or ina warm 
oven. They are very delicious stewed for table or tarts. 


Raspperry Jam.—Weigh the fruit, and add three- 
quarters of the weight of sugar; put the former intoa 
preserving-pan, boil, and break it; stir constantly, and 
let it boil very quickly ; when the juice has boiled an 
hour, add the sugarand simmer half an hour. In this 
way the jam is superior in color and flavor to that which 
is made by puttiag the sugar in at first. 


RasPBERRY Wine.—Bruise the finest ripe raspberries 
with the back ofa spoon; strain them through a flannel 
bag into a stone jar; allow one pound of fine powdered 
loaf-sugar to one quart of juice; stir these well together, 
and cover the jar closely ; let it stand three days, stir- 
ring the mixture up every day; then pour off the clear 
liquid, and put two quarts of sherry to each quart of 
juice, or liquid. Bottle it off, and it will be fit for use 
in a fortnight. By adding Cognac brandy instead of 
sherry, the mixture will be raspberry brandy. 


RASPBERRY CreAM.—Rub a quart of raspberries, or 
raspberry jam, through a hair sieve, to take out the 
seeds, and then mix it well with cream; sweeten with 
sugar to taste; put into a stone jug, and raise a froth 
with a chocolate mill; as your froth rises, take it off 
with a spoon, and lay it upon a hair sieve. When you 
have got as much froth as you want, put what cream 
remains into a deep china dish, or punch bowl, and pour 
your frothed cream upon it, as high as it will lie on. 


Currants Preservep.—Take ripe currants fzee from 
stems ; weigh them, and take the same weight of sugar ; 
put a teacup of sugar to each pound of it; boil the syrup 
until it is hot and clear; then turn it over the fruit ; let 
it remain one night; then set it over the fire, and boil 
gently until they are cooked and clear; take them into 
the jars or pots with a skimmer; boil the syrup until 
rich and thick, then pour it over the fruit. Currants 
may be preserved with ten pounds of fruit to seven of 
sugar. Take the stems from seven pounds of the cur- 
rants, and crush and press the juice from the remaining 
three pound: ; put them into the hot syrup, and boil 





until thick and rich ; put it in pots or jars, and the next 
day secure as directed. 

Crrrant JeLty.—Pick fine red, but long ripe, currants 
from the stems; bruise them, and strain the juice from 
a quart at atime through athin muslin; wring it gently, 
to get all the liquid; puta pound of white sugar to each 
pound of juice ; stir it until it isall dissolved; set it over 
a gentle fire; let it become hot, and boil for fifleen min- 
utes; then try it by taking a spoonful into a saucer; 
when cold, if it is not quite firm enough, boil it for a few 
minutes longer. 

Currant JAM OF ALL CoLors.—Strip your currants, 
and put them into your pan, with three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar toa pound of fruit ; add your sugar after 
your fruit has boiled a few minutes: boil all together, 
mashing your fruit with a wooden spoon ; boilall gently 
for half an hour, then fill your jars. 


Curraxt Winxe.—Dissolve eight pounds of honey in 
fifteen gallons of boiling water, to which, when clarified, 
add the juice of eight pounds of red or white currants ; 
then ferment for twenty-four hours; to every two gal- 
lons add two pounds of sugar, and clarify with whites 
of eggs. 

Compote or Green Ccrraxts.—Half a pint of spring 
water, five ounces of sugar, boiled together ten minutes ; 
one pint of green currants stripped from the stalks; 
simmer from three to five minutes. 

Biack Currant VineGar.—To four pounds of fruit, 
very ripe, put three pints of vinegar; let it stand three 
days; stir occasionally ; squeeze and strain the fruit. 
After boiling ten minutes, to every pint of juice add one 
pound oflump sugar. Boil twenty minutes. 

GoosEBERRICS-—Put one quart of red currant juice to 
five pounds of loaf-sugar ; set it on the fire, and when 
the sugar is dissolved put in eight pounds of red, rough, 
ripe gooseberries, let them boil half an hour, then put 
them into an earthen pan and leave them to stand for 
two days; then boil them again until they look clear; 
put them into pots and let them stand a week todrya 
little at the top, then cover them with brandy papers. 


Compots or Green GooseBEerRies.—This is an excel- 
lent compote, if made with fine sugar, and very good 
with any kind. Break five ounces into small lumps, 
and pour on them half a pint of water; boil these gently 
for ten minutes, and clear off all the scum ; then add to 
them a pint of fresh gooseberries freed from the tops and 
stalks, washed and well-drained ; simmer them gently 
from eight to ten minutes, and serve them hot or cold. 
Increase the quantity for a large dish. 

Cuerrizs Preskrvep.—Take fine large cherries, not 
very ripe; take off the stems, and take out the stones; 
save whatever juice runs from them; take an equal 
weight of white sugar; make the syrup of a teacup of 
water for each pound, set it over the fire until it is dis- 
solved and boiling hot, then put in the juice and cher- 
ries, boil them gently until clear throughout; take them 
from the syrup with a skimmer, and spread them on flat 
dishes to cool; let the syrup boil until it is rich and 
quite thick ; set it to cool and settle ; take the fruit into 
jars and pots, and pour the syrup carefully over ; let 
them remain open till the next day; then cover as di- 
rected. Sweet cherries are improved by the addition of 
a pint of red currant-juice, and half pound of sugar to 
it, for four or five pounds of cherries. 

Compots or Cueraiss.—Simmer five ounces of sugar 
with half a pint of water for ten minates; throw into 
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the syrup a pound of cherries weighed after they are 
stalked, and let them stew gently for twenty minutes. 
It is a great improvement to stone the fruit, but a larger 
quantity will then be required for a dish. 


Compote oF MoreLLto Cuerries.—Boil together, for 
fifteen minutes, five ounces of sugar with half a piat of 
water; add a pound and a quarter of ripe Morello cher- 
ries, and simmer them very softly from five to seven 
minutes. This is a delicious compote. 


Cuerry Jam.—Stone four pounds of cherries, and put 
them ina preserving-pan, with two pounds of fine white 
sugar and a pint of red currant-juice; boil the whole 
together rather fast, until it stiffens, and then put it into 
pots for use. 

To Dry Caerries.—Take the stems and stones from 
ripe cherries ; spread them on flat dishes, and\dry them 
in the hot sun or warm oven; pour whatever juice may 
have run from them, a little at a time, over them; stir 
them about, that they may dry evenly. When they are 
perfectly dry, line boxes or jars with white paper, and 
pack them close in layers; strew a little brown sugar, 
and fold the paper over, and keep them in a dry place ; 
or put them in muslin bags, and hang them in an airy 
place. 


Cuerrigs, TO CAanpY.—The fruit must be gathered be- 
fore it is ripe; pick and stone them. boil clarified sugar, 
and pour it over them. 


To Preserve Ravsars.—To one and a quarter pound 
of rhubarb add one pound of sugar, half an ounce of 
bitter almonds blanched and chopped very fine, half 
the peel of a iemon also chopped very fine; boil all to- 
gether rather longer than other fruit, or till it wild set 
firm. If the fruit is not quite young, the sticks should 
be peeled, being first wiped quite dry. 

RavBaRB JamM.—To seven pounds of rhubarb add four 
sweet oranges and five pounds of sugar. Peel and cut 
uptherhubarb. Putin the thin peel of the oranges and 
the pulp, after taking out the seeds and all the whites. 
Boil all together for one hour and a half. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF THE HAIR, EYES, TEETH, 
AND EXTREMITIES. 
MANAGEMENT OF THE TEETH AND GUMS. 


Tue management of the teeth has a twofold tendency, 
the first indication being to watch and assist their pro- 
per development; and the second, to protect them from 
decay ; and as these two processes have each a separate 
stage of life, during which they are prominently active, 
so the proper supervision of the teeth may take its tone 
from the period at which it is to be exercised. Thus, 
the mother who watches her children’s teeth as they 
successively make their appearance, has a very different 
task to perform from that which is demanded by her 
own set; and unless she understands the nature of the 
charge, or intrusts it to another more competent than 
herself, she will very probably overlook much which 
ought to engage Ler attention. In the cutting of the 
milk teeth, there is very little cause for anxiety or 
interference, so far as the teeth themselves are concerned ; 
but when the second set are making their appearance, 
the mother who regards the future welfare of her chil- 
dren, in point of comfort and personal beauty, will see 
that they are allowed room and space for their proper 
arrangement in the mouth. Children at a very early 
age should be encouraged to wash out their mouths and 
brush their teeth with a soft brush (but no powder); 
and ifthe gums are at all spongy or inclined to bleed, 





the addition of a little tincture of myrrh will render 
them more hard and healthy; but the tartar formed 
upon milk teeth is not of any further consequence than 
as showing a slight tendency to ill health, inasmuch as 
it is all removed with the tooth to which it is attached. 
But if the first teeth are very small, and at the same 
time closely set, it often happens that the second set are 
too large for their places, and as they emerge they crowd 
one another so much that they cannot find room to stand 
in a regular row, and part, or all, fall out of the rank. 
When this is the case, one or more teeth must be ex- 
tracted ; but as the incisors and canine teeth are very 
conspicuous, and their absence is very readily detected, 
it is considered better to remove the first bicuspid, which 
permits the adjacent teeth to extend themselves and 
assume a regular position. If this is done early enough, 
in most cases it is sufficient; but if not, a plate must be 
fixed in the opposite jaw in such a way as to meet the 
tooth in a slanting direction, and so force it into its 
place, or it must be brough* in by strong silk, tying it 
to the adjacent teeth. These plans must, however, be 
intrusted to a skilful dentist; they are only mentioned 
here in order that the mother may be made aware of the 
fact, that by his aid she may hove to rectify the errors 
occasioned by her omitting to have earlier assistance. I 
have said nothing of the cutting of the first teeth, be- 
cause whenever there is much the matter at that time the 
aid of a surgeon should be called in, who will at once 
proceed to lance the gums, if necessary ; but as I believe 
this division is fraught with serious ill consequences if 
it is done without due cause, I should never advise the 
parents or nurse to attempt the operation, simple and 
easy as itis. The milk teeth often decay and give pain, 
and if so, they may be removed; and in many cases, 
without any such destruction of substance, they will 
require slight interference, from their adhering to their 
sockets longer than is desirable, or prudent in reference 
to the new teeth. In all cases, however, these fangs 
are absorbed before the new tooth shows itself, and from 
this circumstance a very slight foree is sufficient to re- 
move them. 

The supervision and management of the permanent 
teeth in their development being completed, it is necessary 
to see that after this stage they are prevented from decay- 
ing. it appears that this disease of the tooth is partly due 
to a chemical! decomposition of the food lodged between 
the spaces in eating. When there is joined to this an 
unhealthy or weak condition of the ivory, which is thus 
rendered incapable of resisting the action of external 
causes, and also the external pressure of the adjacent 
teeth when too close together, this decay is almost sure 
to take place in some part or other of the crown. When 
it occurs in the sides of the necks, just below the ena- 
mel, the cause always is in the food, and generally so 
when in the middle of the crown of the molars; but 
sometimes decay takes place beneath the enamel, and 
long before the slightest fissure in this part can be de- 
tected by any ordinary observation, or, at all events, 
while there is no opening large enough to admit the 
food. Besides these causes, another exists in the unco- 
vered state of the roots or fangs, or in their being covered 
by tartar instead of gum, both of which circumstances 
tend to produce decomposition and decay, and should be 
cautiously guarded against. These several objects are 
carried out—Ist, by carefully removing the food left 
between the teeth, with a proper toothpick; 2d, by 
brushing off both the food and tartar at least once a day 
with the tooth-brush and tooth-powder; 3d, by attep- 
tion to the healthy condition of the gums; and 4th, by 
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allowing a dentist to fill any cavity which may occur 
in spite of all these precautions. 

The best toothpick for cleansing the spaces between 
the teeth is also the cheapest—namely, that made from 
a piece of quill. This ought to be passed round and 
between all the teeth after each meal, which will also 
serve to keep off the tendency to form tartar. At night a 
brash with water only may be used with advantage, 
aud where there {.a strong tendency to decay between 
the roots, a piece of strong silk may be drawn back wards 
aud forwards between each pair. 

In order to remove the tartar, a brush, more or less 
hurd, should be used every morning with some tooth- 
powder on it, unless the enamel should be very thin 
indeed, in which case the powder should be avoided, as 
being likely to do damage by wearing that material 
away too fast. 

When the gums adhere firmly te the teeth, and leave 
nothing visible beneath the enamel, the conclusion 
may be drawn that in point of health, the mouth is 
in a good state; but if they recede, they should be at- 
tended to. Tineture of myrrh is an excelleut appiica- 
tion for the purpose, and « mixture of it with a solution 
of ehloride of soda and ean de cologne, in equal propor- 
tions, and used on the brush, will generally be effica- 
cions, unless the general health is also greatly at fault. 

When a cavity is actually developed, the sooner it is 
filled the better. When it is small, and has not opened 
into the natural cavity of the tooth, gold-leaf is the best 
material, the dentist previously cutting away the decayed 
matter, and pressing in the gold with great force. When, 
however, this cavity is exposed, gold is useless under 
ordinary circumstances, and the highest efforts of the 
scientific dentist are alone capable of making the tooth 
useful, and at the same time relieving its pain. In the 
present day, few dentists are able to effect this difficult 
task, but I believe there are some who succeed in almost 
all cases, and I know that it has been done in some few. 
The usual] resource is the application of an amalgam of 
mercury with silver while in a soft state, which, more- 
over, sometimes arrests decay for many years, and also 
relieves the pain; but in most cases it fails in its object 
when applied in an advanced stage, and is unworthy of 
any strong reliance. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


We publish another receipt for Skeleton, or Lace 
Leaves, which is a prettier title, kind)y furnished by a 
correspondent :— 

Lace Leaves, on Skeiteton.—Soak healthy green oak 
leaves in water for twenty-four hours; during which 
time, draw leaves, birds, or anything else on card-paper ; 
cut them out neatly, and pass over them a light sizing 
of glue, paste gum-arabic, or white of eggs. Then take 
the leaves out of the water, wipe and press them on the 
cuttings you have just covered with glue. Let them dry 
together ; and then strike upon the green leaf with a hard 
stiff brush. The leaf being softened by soaking, will 
soon present nothing but a web of little fibres resembling 
lice. The green portion remains fastened upon the card- 
paper, and when unglued, is said to look like embroidery. 


Pro.oneine THE Beauty or Cut FLowers.—A recent 
author, E. A. Maling, states that for keeping flowers in 
water, finely-powdered charcoal, in which the stalks 
can be stuck at the bottom of the vase, preserves them 
surprisingly, and renders the water free from any ob- 
noxious qualities. When cut flowers have faded, either 
by being worn @ whole evening in one’s dress, or asa 





bouquet, by cutting half an inch from the end of the 
stem in the morning, and putting the freshly-trimmed 
end instantly into quite boiling water, the petals may 
be seen to become smooth and to resume their beauty, 
often in a few minutes. Colored flowers, carnations, 
azaleas, roses, and geraniums may be treated in this 
way. White flowers turn yellow. The thickest tex- 
tured flowers amend the most, although azaleas revive 
wonderfully. The writer has seen flowers that have 
lain the whole night on a table, after having been worn 
for hours, which at breakfast next morning were per- 
fectly renovated by means of a cupful of hot water. 

CurE For EARACHE.—Take a small piece of cotton bat- 
ting or cotton wool, make a depression in the centre with 
the finger, and fill it up with as much ground pepper as 
will rest on a five cent piece; gather it into a ball and 
tie it up; dip the ball into sweet oil, and insert it in the 
ear, covering the latter with cotton wool, and use a 
bandage or cap to retain it in its place. Almost instant 
relief will be experienced, and the application is so 
gentle that an infant will not be injured by it, but ex- 
perience relief as well as adults. 


To CLean CLoTH GARMENTS.—Rub some soap upon the 
wristbands and collars, and dip them in boiling hot 
water or new made suds, and scrub them well with a 
brush. Then go over the dirty and greasy places in the 
same way. Get fresh suds and wet and brush the whole 
garment the right way ofthe cloth. Stretch the sleeves, 
pockets, pocket-holes, wristbands and collars ‘nto shape, 
the sume as ifironed and puttodry. They will look as 
well as new. 

Peacu Lear Yeast.—Peach leaves, used in the same 
way as hops, make excellent yeast. They may be used 
fresh from the tree during the summer; but the winter 
supply should be picked before frost comes, and dried. 

Sort Soap.—To one cake of the concentrated lye, add 
three gallons of, soft water. Set it on the fire, putin four 
pounds of suap fat, and let it boil till quite clear. Empty 
into a barrel, and add twelve gallons of soft water. 
When cold it will be as thick as jelly. The concentrated 
lye can be had at almost any drug store. 


Errects or Sugar oN THE TeETH.—The children of 
sugar-growing countries have good teeth, although they 
almost live upon sugar in one form or other. House- 
keepers must spare their allowance of sugar on some 
other ground than this. Children crave it, and ought 
to have a liberal supply, as it isa highly nutritious sub- 
stance. It has also balsamic properties, and assists the 
respiratory functions. An inordinate quantity, of course, 
might derange the stomach. 


Inx Spots, How To Take Ovt or Liven oR CALICO.— 
Cut a lemon in half, and press the stained part close 
ever one half of the lemon, until it is wet with the juice. 
Then place on it a hot iron, and the spots will soon dis- 
appear. 

PoMADE FoR CHAPPED ARMS AND Hanps.—Spermaceti, 
two drachms ; white wax, one and ahalfdrachm ; sweet 
oil of almonds, half an ounce ; Florence oil! of olives, 
half an ounce; oil of poppies, half an ounce; melt all 
together gently, and beat into it four drops of the liquid 
balsam of Peru. 

A sure Borris Cemext.—Put a little isinglass in a 
cup, and brandy or whiskey sufficient to cover it. Let 
it dissolve near the fire. It must be used warm. 

The juice of garlic, stamped in a stone mortar, and 
carefully applied to the broken parts of glass, etc., will 
cemeut them closely and permanently. 
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Evitors’ Gable, 


NATURE AND LOVE. 
* And look through Nature up to Nature’s God.” 


Tue love of Nature, enjoyment in the beauties of the 
Seasons, these are good and pure pleasures of life, pro- 
moting health and cheerfulness, hope and piety. It isa 
Christian duty to cultivate the innocent feelings of joy 
and gladness, which come to us through the ministry of 
the senses, in the works of Nature. Such joy is the 
natural thanksgiving of finite beings to the Infinite 
goodness that provides so many precious pledges, even 
in this fallen world, of the Divine Love for us. 

This sensibility to the beauties of Nature and of God’s 
goodness through Nature is one of the loveliest charac- 
teristics of Genius; when possessed by a woman, it 
gives to her writings a charm far beyond the reach of 
Art, and seems to make the learning of the schools un- 
necessary. The perfection of this style is seldom reached. 
A recent example of great power as well as beauty has 
come to us from the pen of a French woman, Madame de 
Gasparin, whose work* we noticed in the February 
number. 

Now we will give a few sketches of a morning walk, 
and what this authoress saw and thought in her ramble. 
Her residence was in the Department of the Jura, near 
Geneva. We should add that the time was near the 
close of May; we will call it 


A WALK IN JUNE. 

“Tn our country (in early spring) each flower in sne- 
cession has its own absolute reign. First, white cro- 
cuses, then yellow primroses, then hyacinths, then 
golden ranunculuses. Toward the end of June then the 
valley is enamelled with every hue, radiant with every 
kind of brightness, each flower opening, displaying it- 
self, scattering fragrance on its own account. 

“There is, indeed, in May (or the first of June), at the 
very time I was taking this particular walk, a short 
season when green is the dominant tone; a harsh, and 
uncompromising green, without any softening touch of 
red or yellow, or any delicate silver light. This green 
is somewhat oppressive, I might almost say sad. 

“Tt was so that morning. The grass I walked on had 
such a glowing brightness; the leaves of the hedge, 
whether hawthorn leaves, sweetbrier, willow, or alder, 
were all so varnished and brilliant, you could hardly 
look at them. On the mountain side, the bright verdure 
of the beech so prevailed over the sombre foliage of the 
pines, spread so lustrously and positively on every side, 
rose so boldly up to the pasture land, itself so verdant 
too, that, apart from the cupola of snow upon the very 
summit (of Jura), one could see nothing but this intense 
green, which seemed to repress (or sadden) thought. 

* + * * . * * 7 

“Do you know hours when the demon of analysis, 
the bad angel of our age, brushes against you with his 
cold wings? Do you know what it is to explore your 


“affections, your thoughts, and to say of them all, what 


do they profit? 
“ At such times it seems as though we were wandering 
in one of those ruined planets, those extinct worlds 


* The Near and the Heavenly Horizons. New York. 
Published by Carter & Brothers. 





whose lurid light still traverses the sky. Then we see 
things as they are, or rather as they would be, if the 
wondrous brightness of day, if perfume, harmony, blue 
atmospheric depths were all taken away from us and 
our Earth left bare. Everything becomes dry, bard, re- 
solvable into problems, the positive solution of which 
destroys our last illusions, The task that charmed me 
with its time-speeding magic, it has no use, teaches no- 
thing,.is worth nothing! Those melodies which wafted 
me into realms of serenity, they are flat, monotonous, 
wearisome! My pencil nothing either! My friends, 
my beloved, that image closest to my heart; oh, it is 
here that the abyss yawns; here there is dead silence, 
and the demon speaks in his doubting voice—no one is 
indispensable to any other; you believe that you give 
happiness, others would give more; you think that 
were you taken out of their life, that life would be shat- 
tered. Notso. It would resume its course, would pass 
through other regions, other flowers, to blossom under 


other skies. 
* * * * * os * * 


“T was going along, a bitter smile upon my lips, a 
bitter indifference at my heart, reduced to despair, as 
negation after negation fell on me like blows from an 
axe; when I chanced to raise my eyes and saw the 
country, saw it magnificent, exuberantly fresh ; saw the 
barley-fields that promised harvest, the young bunches 
of grapes that promised the vintage; saw the tufted 
fields, the orchards, laden with fruit, the bees and the 
butterflies flying off in quest of pillage, the peasant 
going to his work. The earth is beautiful, I said to my- 
self, the earth is good! Then I raised my glance up 
the mountain side, higher than the beeches, higher 
than the pines, higher than the chalets, than the pas- 
tures, up, up to the snow, up to that sparkling cupola 
whose white outline cuts sharply the deep blue sky, up 
to that region of Paradise! O ye heavens, ye are glo- 
rious! My God, thou art the mighty One, the Eternal! 
—Love !—It is only that I have been ignoring all this 
while! The love of God, the love which came down to 
us, the love which defies time and space, the immortal, 
imperishable love thou hast put into the heart of man! 

“Our years will pass, our faculties fade, our loved 
ones depart; nothing of us will remain save poor old 
withered bodies that drag themselves into the sunshine ; 
all will die. No, alllives ; love, thongh buried beneath 
the snows ofage, love glows unextinguished. It breathes 
in wordiess prayers, it looks back to cherished memo- 
ries, forward to the land of promise. The face is wrin- 
kled, the lips wear a smile the vigorous call childish, 
the eye is dull; we seem to have only a pale effigy. 
Do not think so; below the surface there are tears, 
strong hopes; there is a whole vast world ; there is a 
human heart; there is the Infinite. 

“Nothing that has ever truly lived is lost, nothing 
useless; not a sigh or joy, ora sorrow, which has not 
served its purpose. Our tears are numbered, the fra- 
grance of our innocent pleasures mounts heavenward as 
& sweet-smelling savor. Let us take courage; honest 
labor, upright thoughts, healthy emotions endure. Let 
us give and love, become as little children, so shall we 
reach self-forgetfulness, that supreme possession, that 
dominion over the universe.”’ 
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PORTRAIT OF AN “OLD MAID.” 
(From a Letter to the Editors.) 

In a late number of your invalnable magazine, I read 
an article upon that unappreciated class vulgarly styled 
*‘old maids,’’ a class, albeit, we say confidently, which 
for activity and usefulness has no superior; indeed, it 
might not be exceeding the truth to say surpussing any 
other. What class, let me ask, excites a belter influence 
in literary pursuits, in domestic life, in the religious 
world? As teachers, as attendants at the bed of suffer- 
ing, in all works of benevolence and piety ? 

One, two, or more of those much-to-be-respected ladies 
form an established “institution” in every community. 
In the list of teachers for the young, none are found 
more capable, more patient, more judicious, or more 
trustworthy of giving the first bent to the little minds 
committed toe their care by anxious, oftentimes over- 
tasked, mothers. Generally they are better fitted than 
those mothers themselves for giving the opening mind 
its first start on the way to expansion. Cultivated, 
refined, intelligent, religious, their whole time is at 
their own command for the pursuit of the occupation 
which may be their choice. We say a great blank 
would be left in any neighborhood or town wanting 
members of the sisterhood, 

Let me recall one whose image is intertwined with our 
own early, pleasant memories ; one who grew in beauty 
and happiness, the loved, only daughter of a true- 
hearted, virtaous father, in a sunny nook on the banks 
of the lovely Connecticut River ; her childhood knew no 
want, her early days were passed in ease and pleasure ; 
her mind early trained to ways of culture, propriety, 
and refinement, her taste in uuison with the beautiful 
scenery of her native state, and the expansion given by 
varied reading combined to form a character, and to 
discipline her for the career which, all unexpected, was 
before her. 

Reverses fell upon that happy household ; the stern 
hand of death removed that doting father; the loving, 
grief-stricken mother soon followed; the orphan chil- 
dren, a daughter and two sons, were thrown all at once 
upon their own resources. That State, proverbial for 
its number of teachers, seemed not to offer so wide a field 
for our young aspirant as the interior of New York at 
that time, whither, by urgent advice, she accompanied 
a matronly friend to “‘ seek her fortnne”’ in ways of use- 
fulness. Tle residence chosen was not a mushroom 
village on some public highway or near some manufac- 
turing establishment ; but was an old, aristocratic town, 
the home of the wealthy, the cultivated, the high-bred. 
Here a home was made, a footing found, a path opened. 
Now, if you had entered a neat school-room, you would 
have met a figure, rather tall, well-proportioned, blue- 
eyed, dark-haired, a handsome woman of perhaps twenty- 
five, graceful, dignified, and self-possessed ; her little 
charge showing the effects of such a presence in their 
midst ; quiet from respect, attentive to their duties from 
love to that kind teacher, no unruly elves were there; 
no strife, no contention, no struggle against the authority 
they were willing to submit to; in short, it was a rule 
of love, the government of the heart. Thus she moved 
among her duties, beloved by pupils and their parents, 
respected by acquaintances, and endeared to all by the 
sweet amenities of social and Christian courtesy. And 
this was no fitful resource; through summer’s warmth 
and winter's cold, her task went on; year after year for 
successive generations was the daily toil performed. In 
that school for little girls there were no distinct profes- 





sorships, but the mechanical (if sewing and knitting can 
be so called, according to the old method, machines for 
those arts not then having been introduced) and the 
intellectual were supervised by one head. 

Vividly can we recall the first essays of our tiny fingers 
in the varied domain of patchwork; all sewn “ over- 
hand,” after being basted and handed over with many 
directions as to holding it “‘ around the end of the finger, 
keeping the edges even, not taking the stitch too deep, 
etc. etc. ; and to making a smooth fell and a hem with- 
out elbows in it.” And then ascending the ladder to 
the higher branch of embroidery, directions in all the 
intricacies of ‘edging scallops with buttonhole stitch, 
working the leaves in satin stitch, the stems in laid 
stitch.” Afterwards came our hesitating attempts at 
that manifold mystery, the alphabet! Oh, the perplexi- 
ties of that fret lesson, first step in the road to all know- 
ledge! Well we recall the encouraging. smile, the 
patience with our frequent failures, the cheering glance 
at the slightest success. We recall, also, the kindly 
suggestions as to the manner of holding the book or the 
work, as to gentleness, and kindness, and politeness of 
manner of pupils to each other, of personal neatness, of 
attention to the hair, nails, etc.—in short, of all ladylike 
and womanly deportment. 

Then there was an unspoken influence in that obscure 
little upper room, whose impress is perceptible even to 
thisday. I never knew a coarse, uncouth, or hoydenish 
girl leave that school; hundreds upon hundreds there 
were of them, too. Who shall estimate the benefits 
from such teaching—ay, even in the far future? 

Nor was it confined wholly to feminine juveniles, 
this pleasant influence ; cases there were where mothers 
persuaded their friend to admit their darling boys to 
these desirable precincts in company with their sisters, 
and for that the world is none the worse. An eminent 
lawyer in one of our largest cities recalls among his 
bright memories the genial smile of his first preceptress ; 
and never failed, to her last days on earth, to send at 
Christmas a substantial evidence of that interest to add 
to the few comforts of declining health. 

Another manly form in a great city will brush aside 
his heavy moustache, and tell his children how that, 
when sailing over mighty waters and travelling through 
many lands; when visiting far-off countries and sacred 
ruins; when treading the sandy desert or the classic 
shore; when bathing in the Dead Sea or ascending 
the Nile; when in the Coliseum or on the Pyramids; 
when at capitals or courts; when in contact with cardi- 
nals or crowned heads; when in the presence of noble 
dames or jewelled matrons; when associating with the 
rich, the learned, the great, the high and the powerful, 
his memory would often revert with pleasure to his 
first afternoon at school, whither his tottering steps 
were led by an elder sister, and he himself admitted by 
indulgence. The first hour’s attention beginning to 
weary his little head, the tender-hearted preceptress 
bribed him with a piece of blue ribbon from the stores of 
her dainty work-basket. The relief of its interest being 
past, the little eyelids again begin to droop, when a 
lowly couch and pillow are improvised by the same 
delicate hands, prompted by that never-failing heart. 
Nothing will ever remove that deep impress of tender- 
ness; like a drop upon the water, whose cirele widens 
and widens, so do the influences of gentle acts expand 
with the memory. Alas for those whose early teachings 
are of an opposite character ! 

Muny hours were found by this true woman, outside 
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that favored little room, for the enjoyment of social 
intercourse and for the exercise of taste and ingenuity. 
If any intricate pattern was desired to be marked ona 
counterpane, any more than usmlly elaborate dress 
trimming to be devised, any costuming to be studiously 
adapted for an academical exhibilion, this authority 
must first be consulted. Was a young heir to a fair 
name to be carried, in presence of an invcrested circle of 
friends, to the baptismal font, her skilful fingers were 
sure to be called into requisition for embroidering the 
robe and the exquisitely finished liuen cambric cap with 
which infant heads were necessarily shielded, by the 
custom of the time, from coming in contact with the air. 
And one thing well worthy of remark was that every 
effort of her skill was the dest of its kind, was perfectly 
finished—a fact of no small importance in a day of 
superficiality li ‘he present. 

‘Twas said ome, pretending to have had their 
curiosity gratified, that an early disappointment had been 
hers, that death had called from earth one who wasto have 
been her companion. If so, the sorrow was al! her own, 
and was never allowed to interfere with a conscientious 
discharge of duty or a dignified sweetness of deport- 
ment. No fretfulness or impatience was ever manifested. 
Those who knew most of her history averred that she 
had declined the hand and fortune of more than one 
high name on the world’s stage. But such knowledge 
was gained from other lips than her own; none of the 
weak vanity which could doast of such a thing founda 
lodgment in her nature. 

This “old maid” lived eighty-six years, lovely in her 
winter of life because she was so widely and warmly 
beloved, and only resting from her active good works 
during the last three or four years, These she enjoyed 
in the sweet sympathies of the Church, where she had 
been an ornament and a devoted servant of her Saviour 
till He called her to His Church on high. 

KENNETH CLOSE, 


OLp Homer as Port ror Lapres.—The Odyssey has 
lately been translated anew dy two celebrated English 
scholars. In noticing these translations, a British critic 
says that “‘The Odyssey” has been considered by very 
good authority as a ladies’ book. Bentley says that 
“‘Homer made the Jliad for men, and the Odyssey for 
the other sex.’”” Fenelon must have had some such no- 
tion of the fitness of things, when he chose for the subject 
of his prose poem (as French critics call it) the adven- 
tures of Telemachus in search of Ulysses. The English 
critic remarks that Fenelon’s “classical epic was well 
known to most of the young ladies of the past genera- 
tion. Calypso, and Ciree, and the Siransavere old ac- 
quaintances of our respectable grandmothers, whatever 
they might have thought of them. Nausicaa and her 
Maidens, the Garaens of Alcinous, the Cyclops addressed 
by Ulysses, the Song of the Sirens—all well known 
amongst our national heir-looms of Art—assume con- 
siderable knowledge of the Homeric fable on the part of 
the public for whom they were painted.” 

The reviewer thinks the study of Latin and Greek is 
not declining in Great Britain. Plato has lately found 
three competent translators among the men, and “a 
fourth is now announced in the person of a young lady. 
Young ladies were lately seen with brooches of the 
severest classical type, bearing Greek mottoes, which 
must have occasionally puzzled an admiring cornet who 
left Eton early.”’ 

We think the study of languages is peculiarly appro- 





priate to the feminine mind, and more care should be 
given to this accomplishment. 

A Sussect ror Reriection.—In an article on the 
“Characteristics of Language,"’ we find the following 
assertions, which should be carefully considered. Are 
we really improving as we boast, or are we becoming a 
vulgar people ? 

‘One observation cannot fail to strike those who com- 
pare the ancient classical languages with the modern, 
and that is the entire absence of what we call vulgarity 
in the ancients. And this is because wealth worship 
was comparatively unknown tothem. We serve either 
God or Mammon, while with them Plutus was a very 
subordinate sort of divinity. The gentleman of the 
Greek was ‘the man beautiful and good’; of the Romans, 
‘the perfectly finished man’; he was formerly, even 
with us, the gentile man or ‘man of good family’; he is 
now, with the mass of people (in Great Britain), ‘the 
well-off man, wao does not externally disgrace his con- 
dition.’ The Greeks and Romans had no name for ‘ snob’ 
or ‘rotérier,’ which showed that the thing itse.f, though 
it must have existed among them, had not become of the 
powers that be. In all the Greek and Latin authors, 
there are no such self-condemning idioms as ‘ How much 
is he worth?’ and ‘Combien épousez-vous?’ between 
which it is hard to assign the palm of baseness.” 

Is not this Mammon worship incorporated in every 
popular idea of American gentility? Let us look closely 
to our notes of admiration when a rich man or woman 
is the subject of especial praise. We can never bea great 
nation unless we love and honor true greatness. 


Rev. Jonn Wesey’s Portrait or His Morner.—*‘‘ Take 
her for all in all, I do not believe that any human being 
ever brought into the world and carried through it a 
larger portion of original goodness than my dear mother. 
Every one who knew her loved her, for she seemed to 
be made to be happy herself, and to make every one 
happy within her littlesphere. Her understanding was 
as good as her heart; it is from her I have inherited 
that alertness of mind and quickness of apprehension, 
without which it would have been impossible for me to 
have undertaken half of what I have performed. God 
never blessed a human creature with a more cheerful 
disposition, a more generous spirit, a sweeter temper, or 
a tenderer heart. I remember that when I first under- 
stood what death was, and began to think of it, the most 
fearful thought it induced was that of losing my mother ; 
it seemed to me more than I could bear, and I used to 
hope that I might die before her.” 


LittLe SEEDS AND FLOWERS. 
True love is delicate and fears to speak, 
But it may listen to the darling theme. 


To calm the troubled heart is woman's office, 
And this would angels do, were they on earth. 


What fools are selfish men! what blinded dupes! 

They starve the kindly virtues in their hearts, 

Which would have made them blessed, to leave their 
heirs, 

Their thankless heirs, the means of pampering vice. 


In the pure glories of eternal joy 

What would the worshipper of Mammon find 
To make his happiness? There'll be no gold ; 
No profit; noexchange; no money coined : 
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How many here count wealth by other tale 
Than gold or money's worth? Will it pass in heaven? 
It might be well to plece some treasure there. 

Miss 8. J. Hatr’s BoaRpine anpd Day Scnoon For 
Youye Lapres, 1826 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia. 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for ac- 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. The moral 
training and the health and physical development of 
the scholars are carefully attended to. 

References: Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y.; Henry 
Vethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D.D., Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D.D., Princeton, N. J.; and others. 


To ovr CornREsPONDENTS.—The following manuscripts 
are accepted: “‘Two Dreams’ — ‘‘ Contributions” (in 
part)—‘ Regina’’—‘‘ Safe’’—“ The Grass-grown Road”’— 
“What the Old Man said to the Fortune-teller’’--and 
‘A Dream of Long Ago.” 

These articles we must decline ; some are well writ- 
ten, and one or two give promise of real genius. We 
cannot, however, encourage any one of the writers to 
pursue literature as a profession which will be remune- 
rative. At present, there seems small demand for new 
books, and periodicals have many difficulties to sur- 
mount. The supply of writers is greater than the de- 
mand for articles. We hope this state of things will 
alter, will improve in favor of American authorship; 
those (and their name is many) who have written us 
for counsel on these subjects will please accept this sum- 
mary in reply. We should be very glad to say to all 
who desire to write, ““Go on and prosper.”” Then we 
should not have to give this list: ‘“‘ Clear the Track’ — 
“The Great Magician’’—‘“‘Why I am a Bachelor’’— 
“Two Sonnets’’—“ Emma Hiltcn”—“ Song’’—* Acrostic 
Lines”’ (very well on the “‘ dedication leaf’’)—‘“‘ Sabbath 
Morning Thought’’—‘‘Ode to Summer’’—‘ Moonlight 
Hours’’—“ Our Compact’’—‘‘ Hope’—*‘The Picture of 
Death’’— “‘ Morning’ —‘“‘Joy Bells’’—‘‘The Fortune- 
Hunter’s Rebuff’—*“ A Sonnet’’—and “ A Sermon.” 

“Belphegor’’ will please accept our thanks for the 
Charade. 


Bealth Department, 











CHILDREN, AND HOW TO GUIDE THEM.* 
WHAT A CHILD I8 AND WHAT IT 8HOULD Do. 


Now, a child consists, like ourselves, of a body and a 
soul. Iam not going te say munch about the guiding of 
the souls of children—that is a little out of my line—but 
I may tell you that the soul, especially in children, de- 
pends much, for its good and for its evil, for its happi- 
ness or its misery, upon the kind of body it lives in; 
for the body is just the house that the soul dwells in; 
and you know that, if a house be uncomfortable, the 
tenant of it will be uncomforteble and out of sorts; 
if its windows let the rain and wind in, if the chimney 
smoke, if the house be damp, and if there be a want 
of good air, then the people who live in it will be mise- 
rable enough ; and if they have no coals, and no water, 


* From “Lay Sermons.” By*Dr. J. Brown, M. D. 
Published by Carter & Brothers, New York. 





and no meat, and no beds, then you may be sare it 
will soon be left by its inhabitants. And so, if you 
don’t do all you can to make your children’s bodies 
healthy and happy, their souls will get miserable and 
cankered and useless, their tempers peevish; and if 
you don't feed and clothe them right, then their poor 
little souls will leave their ill-used bodies—will be 
starved out of them; and many a man and woman have 
had their tempers, and their minds and hearts, made 
miseries to themselves, and all about them, just from a 
want of care of their bodies when children. 

There is something very sad, and, in a true sense, very 
unnatural ip an unhappy child. You and I, grown-up 
people, who have cares, and have had sorrows, and diffi- 
culties, and sins, may well be dull and sad sometimes ; 
it would be still sadder, if we were not often so; but 
children should be always either laughing and playing, 
or eating and sleeping. Play is their business. You 
cannot think how much useful knowledge, and how 
much valuable bodily exercise, a child teaches itself in 
its play. 

HOW TO MANAGE CHILDREN. 


To begin with their heads. You know the head con- 
tains the brain, which is the king of the body, and com- 
mands all under him ; and it depends on his being good 
or bad whether his subjects—the legs, and arms, and 
body, and stomach, and our old friends the bowels, are 
in good order and happy, or not. Now, first of all, keep 
the head cool. Nature has given it a night-cap of her 
own in the hair, and itis the best. And keep the head 
clean. Give it a good scouring every Saturday night at 
the least; and if it get sore and scabbit, the best thing I 
know for it is to wash it with soft soap (black soap), and 
put « big cabbage-blade on it every night. 

Then for the lungs, or lichts—the bellows that keep 
the fire of life burning—they are very busy in children, 
because a child is not like grown-up folk, merely keeping 
itselfup. Itis doing this, and growing too; so it eats 
more, and sleeps more, and breathes more in proportion 
than big folk. And to carry on all this business it must 
have fresh air, and lots of it. So, whenever it can be 
managed, a child should have a good while every day 
in the open air, and should have well-aired places to 
sleepin. Then for their nicht-gowns, the best are long 
flannel gowns; and children should be always more 
warmly clad than grown-up people—cold kills them 
more easily. 

Then there is the stomach, and as this is the kitchen 
and great manufactory, it is almost always the first 
thing that goes wrong in children, and generally as 
much from too much being put in, as from its food being 
of an injuriong kind. A baby, for nine months after it is 
born, should have almost nothing but its mother’s milk. 
This is God’s food, and it.is the best and the cheapest 
too. Ifthe baby be healthy, it should be weaned at nine 
or ten months; and this should be done gradually, 
giving the baby a little gruel, or new milk, and water 
and sugar, or thin bread-berry, once a day for some 
time, so as gradually to wean it. This makes it easier 
for mother as well as baby. No child should get meat 
or hard things till it gets teeth to chew them, and no 
baby should ever get a drop of whiskey, or any strong 
drink, unless by the doctor’s orders. Whiskey to the 
soft, tender stomach of an infaut is like vitriol to ours; 
it isa burning poison to its dear little body, as it may 
be a burning poison and a curse to its never-dying soul. 
As you value your children’s health of body, and the 

salvation of their souls, never give them a drop of 
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whiskey ; and let mothers, above all others, beware of 
drinking when nursing. The whiskey passes from their 
stomachs into their milk, and poisons their own child. 
This is a positive fact. 


‘*, DRUNK WOMAN” AND HER CHILD. 


And think of a drunk woman carrying and managing 
achild! I was once, many years ago, walking in Lo- 
thian Street, when I saw a woman walking along very 
drunk. She was carrying a child; it was lying over 
her shoulder. I saw it slip, slipping farther and farther 
back. I ran, and cried out; but before I could get up, 
the poor little thing, smliing over its miserable mother’s 
shoulder, fell down, like a stone, on its head, on the 
pavement ; it gave a gasp, and turned up its blue eyes, 
and had a convulsion, and its soul was away to God, 
and its little soft, waefu’ body lying dead, and its idiotic 
mother grinning and staggering over it, half seeing the 
dreadful truth, then forgetting it, and cursing and swear- 
ing. That was a sight! so much misery, and wicked- 
ness, and rnin. It was the young woman’s only child. 
When she came to herself, she became mad, and is to 
this day a drivelling idiot, and goes about for ever seek- 
ing for her child, and cursing the woman who killed it. 
This is a true tale, too true. 


Piterarp Glotices. 


Books BY Mari.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 








From T. B. Peterson & Brotners, Philadelphia:— 

HARRY LORREQUER, and his Adventures; and TOM 
BURKE OF OURS. We have received these two vol- 
umes belonging to the series of Lever’s Military Novels, 
now being issued. These novels, as well as those which 
have preceded them and those which are to follow, 
cannot fail to become popular, as they are just suited to 
the present public taste. They have fineiy illustrated 
and illuminated covers, and their whole appearance is 
elegant and pleasirg. Price 50 cents each. 

TRAIN’S UNION SPEECHES. By George Francis 
Train, of Boston, Mass. These speeches, which are 
eminently patriotic in character, were delivered in Eng- 
land since the breaking out of the present war. The 
profits of the sale of this book are devoted to the estab- 
lishment of the London American, the only newspaper 
of its kind in Europe. This paper is intended to repre- 
sent American interests on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and is leyal to the interests of the federal government. 
Price 25 cents. We have also received a fine card 
portrait of the author of this work. Price 10 cents. 

THE LAW AND THE PRACTICE OF THE GAME OF 
EUCHRE. By a Professor. This book is intended to 
fully post those who indulge in the highly popular game 
of euchre in all the rules and regulations of the game. 
It is a tasteful little volume, containing half a dozen 
chapters, or more, entering fally into the “‘science”’ of 
the matter, and imparting much real and practical in- 
formation. Price 75 cents, 

VOL, LXIv.—50 





From Rupp & CaRLTon, New York, through T. B. 
Pererson & Brotures, Philadelphia :— 

A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. By J. Cordy Jeaffreson, 
author of “ Novels and Novelists,’’ etc. This is a re- 
print ofan English publication. The author has gone 
to work in a systematic manner, and gives us first a 
chapter or two on early doctors and the traditional 
badges and insignia of the profession. Then we have 
various chapters on Apothecaries, Quacks, Fees, Bleed- 
ing, Mesmeriem, and various other matters pertaining 
to the medical profession, written in a most lively style, 
and abounding in humorous anecdotes of physicians 
and their patients, from the days of Chaucer to the pre- 
sent. A readable book. Its frontispiece is a copy of 
Hogarth’s painting of ‘‘ The Undertaker’s Arms.”’ Price 
$1 50. 

A-POPULAR TREATISE ON DEAFNESS: its Causes 
and Prevention. By Drs. Lighthill. Edited by E. Bumford 
Lighthill, M. D. This book is the production of gentlemen 
who have had long and extensive practice in the treat- 
ment of diseases of the ear, therefore they handle the sub- 
ject with a skill and judgment that will gain them the 
confidence of all who examine what they have written. 
They treat in detail of the anatomy and physiology of 
the ear, together with its diseases, the causes, symptoms, 
and prevention of deafness, with a review and correction 
of many popular fallacies concerning remedies, etc. 
The book contains a number of anatomical illustrations. 
Price 50 cents. 


From D. AppLetox & Co., New York, through Peter- 
son & Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

AIDS TO FAITH: A Series of Theological Essays. By 
Several Writers. Edited by William Thomson, D. D., 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. About a year 
since, there was quite a commotion in the religious 
world on the occasion of the appearance of a volume 
bearing the title of ‘Essays and Reviews,” written by 
several distinguished men, some of them prelates in the 
Church of England. These ‘‘ Essays and Reviews" were 
looked upon by many as striking blows at the founda- 
tion of the Christian religion, as they attacked undis- 
guisedly many articles of faith, and openly questioned 
the infallibility of the Scriptures. In reply to and in 
refutation of the arguments contained in these “‘ Exsays 
and Reviews,’ this volume, * Aids to Faith,” has been 
carefully prepared, in the hope of building up again 
those religious sentiments which, in many, the previous 
volume had so ruthlessly destroyed. Price $1 50. 

PHNIXIANA; or, Sketches and Burlesqries. By 
John Phenix. This is a collection of sundry sketches, 
originally published in the newspapers and magazines 
of California, and written by the late “‘ John Phenix." 
They are all humorous; the first, an official report of 
a military survey from San Francisco to the Mission of 
Dolores, a distance of two and one-half miles, particu- 
larly so. However, it must be confessed that one be- 
comes tired of reading a whole volume of this kind of 
writing, no matter how funny it may be. The sketches 
are illustrated by charaeteristic engravings. Price $1 50. 

From T. 0. H. P. Bursnam, Boston, through W. P. 
Hazarp, Philadelphia :— 

CADET LIFE AT WEST POINT. By an officer of the 
United States Army. This book professes to be a history 
of the author’s personal experience at West Point, writ- 
ten in a lively narrative style. It must be confessed that 
the account he gives of a young cadet’s life at this place 
is not a very flattering one, and his story may be the 
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means of cooling down somewhat the ardent desires of 
many representatives of Young America to be admitted 
within the “classic’’ walls of this military academy. 
The book is prefaced by a descriptive sketch of West 
Point by Benson J. Lossing. Price-$1 00. 

THE OLD LIEUTENANT AND HIS SON. By Norman 
Macleod. This book depends more upon its pleasing 
pictures of human nature, and its quiet traths and moral 
lessons, to attract the reader than for anything like 
absorbing interest. The old lieutenant, “Captain” 
Fleming, as he was called, is almost too perfect and too 
artless a character to be a true description of a bona fide 
naval officer. Nevertheless, we are all, more likely, 
better pleased with him than though the author had 
more carefully ‘‘held the mirror up to nature.’ The 
hero and heroine of the book, Ned Fleming and Kate 
Campbell, are models and marvels of perfection and 
constancy, as heroes and heroines of romance are bound 
to be. Price 30 cents. 


From T. 0. H. P. Buryuam, Boston, through J. B. 
Lippincort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

CAN WRONG BE RIGHT? A Tale. By Mrs. 8. C. 
Hall. We have read this story with great interest, and 
we have no doubt hundreds and thousands of others 
will do the same. It is a romance of English life, of a 
gentleman who, tormented beyond endurance by the 
whims of a heartless woman to whom he is engaged, 
breaks with her at last, on the very eve of the wedding- 
day, and marries a girl beneath him in station, though 
refined and gentle by nature. Then come the trials of 
the wife, who discoverz that her husband cannot forget 
his first love, until, maddened by jealousy, she resolves 
to commit suicide. She leaves him, but at the last mo- 
ment changes her purpose and wanders away. She is 
missed, letters are found from her announcing her self- 
destruction ; and, after a few months, her husband mar- 
ries the woman to whom he was first engaged. Then 
come all the trouble and difficulty which lead to the 
conclusion that wrong can never be right. Price 38 cents. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES; Declara- 
tion of Independence; and Washington's Furewell Ad- 
dress. This little publication will be found very conve- 
nieat for reference. Price 10 cents. 

From Rosert Carter & Broruers, New York, through 
Ww. 8. & Atrrep Mantriey, Philadelphia :— 

THE SUPERNATURAL IN RELATION TO THE 
NATURAL. By the Rev. James M’Cosh, LL. D., An- 
thor of ‘The Method of the Divine Government,” etc. A 
very valuable work, intended to refute the arguments of 
the “Essays and Reviews,’ which have been so full of 
mischief, especially to young men. One of the questions 
started by the “‘ Essays and Reviews” relates to the re- 
ality and possibility of supernatural operation, and it is 
that question which is here discussed in an able, tho- 
rough, and reverential manner. 

THE “I WILL’S” OF CHRIST; being Thoughts upon 
some of the Passages in which the Words “I Will” are 
used by the Lord Jesus Christ. By Philip Bennet Power, 
M. A., Incumbent of Christ Church, Worthing ; author 
of “The ‘I Wills’ of the Psalms,” etc. A work interest- 
ing from its subject, and useful from its warm aad living 
piety. It is full of exhortation, counsel, comfort, and 
encouragement. 

THE LIFE OF ARTHUR VANDELEUR, Major, Royal 
Artillery. By the author of “Memorials of Captain 
Hedley Vicars,” “ English Hearts and English Hands.” 
This is an account of one who was that rare being, “a 








Christian from the cradle to the grave," and his life, so 
full of joy and brightness, of duties fulfilled and ends 
attained, is one of unusual interest. The writeris worthy 
of the subject, and her well-known style adds an addi- 
tional charm to the book. 

THE SHADY SIDE; or, Life ina Country Parsonage. 
By a Pastor’s Wife. This is a reprint of a work which 
some years ago was extremely popular. The story isas 
interesting as ever, evidently drawn from life, and by 
no means too highly colored. We recommend all to 
read it, that they may learn something of the trials 
through which many a pastor’s wife and family pass 
unmurmouringly.’ 

GOD'S WAY OF PEACE: A Book for the Anzious. 
By Horatius Bonar, D. D. The name of this well-known 
writer brings with it an assurance that the work he 
sends forth will repay perusal, and this does so emi- 
nently. It isa clear and simple exposition of the deal- 
ings of God with man. 

THE SHEPHERD OF BETHLEHEM, KING OF IS- 
RAEL. By A.L.O.E. Avery interesting little book for 
the young, in which the story of David is interwoven 
with a tale of modern life, and each told with much 
spirit and vivacity. 

DAYBREAK;; or, Right, Struggling and Triumphant. 
By Cycla, author of “‘ Passing Clouds,” ete. ete. This is 
astory for the young, and is one well calculated to in- 
terest them, as well as to unfold and illustrate to them 
moral traths, important in the formation of their cha- 
racters. 


: Godens Aru-C hair, 








For thirty-two years we have sat in our office, and 
every month have furnished our readers regularly with 
the Lady’s Book, until now we have prepared the last 
number of the sixty-foarth volume. During all this 
time it has been ‘‘ Godey’s Lady’s Book,’’ without change 
of name or proprietor, and without change of character, 
except such as has resulted from our continued efforts 
for improvement. And we believe we can say, without 
boasting, that we have improved our Book. Ask the 
grandmothers of the present age if the Lady’s Book 
which is now taken by their granddaughters is nota 
vast improvement on the magazine with which they 
were delighted in theif youthful days. Yet, we repeat, 
in character, our Book has always been thesame. From 
the first, our efforts have been to make it the very best 
of its class. And we leave it to our hundreds of thou- 
sands of readers to say whether we have not succeeded. 

Thinking of the Lady's Beok as it was, leads us to a 
sort of retrospection in regard to other things. When 
we opened our office thirty-two years ago, and issued 
the first number of our magazine, telegraphs were some- 
thing unthought of, and railroads almost a matter of 
disbelief and distrust. Philadelphia was a mere village 
compared with what it is now; and we have many 
times, in those days, seen the whole mai! from the South 
conveyed in a wheelbarrow from the post-office to the 
place where the stage departed for the east. Now every- 
thing has changed. A railroad car will scarcely contaiu 
the mail. Telegraph poles are familiar objects; and 
railways cross and recross each other everywhere, their 
trains bearing every month the Lady's Book to every 
section, even the remotest, of the land. 

Verily the years we have devoted, and are devoting 
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to our Book are making an elderly person of us; still 
we hope to live to celebrate the golden anniversary of 
its publication, hoping that both its merits and its read- 
ers will have increased at that period in the same ratio 
as in the past. 

GopeyY ror Jrnz.—“ Sitting for a Portrait’ is a beau- 
tiful steel engraving, and the scenery peculiarly suitable 
to the leafy month of June. 

“Catching Birds with Fresh Salt.” An original de- 
sign. Have any of our young readers ever tried the ex- 
periment? We have, but did not succeed. 

Look at that Fashion-plate. We defy competition. Is 
not the pony just such a one, young folks, as you would 
like to have? Let us again remark that our dresses are 
taken from the materials that will be in use at the proper 
season. We have the authority of the great house of 
Stewart & Co. for all the materials mentioned in the 
description of our fashions. 

A splendid variety of engravings, illustrative of fash- 
ions, embroidery, crochet, and other work, will also be 
found in this number. 

‘* Eastern Rambles and Reminiscences” are continued. 
A very lively story is ‘‘ He could not see it.’’ ‘Aid to 
the Chinkapins” will well repay a perusal. ‘ Nixon” 
is a good story. ‘From May to November,” a very 
popular story, iscontinued. We feel well satisfied with 
the literature of this number. 

Iowa, March, 1862. 

Some cry “‘ hard times,” but I prefer to economize in 
food or raiment if necessary, rather than give up such a 
dear friend as the Lady’s Book; in fact, I’m lost with- 
out it, have missed it much already. But our mail 
facilities are miserable at present, and consequently 
I've delayed sending, hoping to be more favored as the 
travelling improves. Please accept kind wishes for 
your future. Cc. H. L. 


Lo@an Hovse, Attoona, Pa., Penna. Ratt Roap.—A 
visit to Altoona, simply to take a look through the im- 
mense workshops of the great Pennsylvania Rail Road, 
would be agreeable enough, particularly as you have 
also a ride the whole distance through the most beautiful 
scenery on our continent, passing through populous 
towns, over a most substantially laid road, winding 
around mountains and through tunnels. This, we say, 
would be enough; but when you can put up at such a 
house as the Logan, situated at the foot of the moun- 
tains, and nearly surrounded by hills, from the top 
of which you have delightful views, this certainty adds 
to the pleasures of the trip. The Logan House was 
built and furnished by the Pennsylvania Rail Road Co., 
and is one of the largest hotels in this State. It is kept 
in the most admirable manner by Messrs. D. R. Miller 
& Co., whose attention to their guests is unremitted. 
The rooms are as well furnished as those of any private 
house, and the table not to be excelled anywhere, The 
constant arrival and departure of the trains make it a 
lively spot. And now, after having spent a week or 
more with our friends the Millers, jump into the cars in 
the morning and go over to Cresson, less than an hour's 
ride; away you go up the mountain at a speed equal to 
the level ; and here you witness one of the most splendid 
specimens of engineering in the world—crossing a moun- 
tain in a rail road car, hitherto thought impossible un- 
til the Pennsylvania Rail Road Company, determined to 
conquer every obstacle, ‘‘ went and did it.” Arriving 
near the summit, you go through a tunnel, and then 





comes your descent on thé other side. Cresson SPRINGS 
*s soon reached, and here you have Art and Naturs 
combined—a splendid hotel seated in the midst of the 
woods, admirable springs, one of pure water surrounded 
by almost a field of rhododendrons, which when in bloom 
add peculiar beauty te the scene. At a short distance 
from the hoase, through a beautiful walk winding 
through the woods, is the mineral spring celebrated the 
country round. Mr. G. W. Mullin is the courteous propri- 
etor of the hotel, and those who have once paid hima visit 
need no other recommendation. The Cresson is a large 
house, and is surrounded by cottages, for families who 
wish to live out of the bustle of the hotel. Wo have not 
forgotten our bread and butter days, and therefore think 
that when these articles are good, and Mr. Mullin has 
them in perfection, one need not starve; but it is not 
cnly bread and butter that you get at the Cresson, for 
there is the mountain mutton, which this house is cele- 
brated for; but why particularize? Everything that the 
Philadelphia market affords, and some things that it 
does not, are found here in perfection. The scenery 
surroundings are majestic and beautiful, and a sojourn 
at this mountain house in the summer months is some- 
thing akin to an earthly paradise. 


A Youne Lapy, whom we can recommend, wishes a 
situation as governess in a family—one where the chil- 
dren are young would be preferred—te teach Music and 
French, and the usual branches of an English education. 
Would have no objection to accept a situation as com- 
panion to a sick lady. Address Publisher Lady's Book, 
Philadelphia. 

We copy from a London paper the following :— 

SHAWLS Mabe FRoM Human Hair.—Although tolera- 
bly well used to the wonders of modern enterprise and 
novel inventions, we confess that we have been rather 
taken by surprise at the daring idea of a.new manufac- 
ture of shawls from the extraordinary material of the 
human hair. We believe that application has been 
made to the committee of the Great Exhibition for space 
to allow of the introduction of glass cases for the display 
of this singular product of the loom. Amongst the 
recommendations of these extraordinary shawls it is 
stated that they are warm, and light, and shining, and 
very durable, and that they resist the rain as well as 
any Mackintosh. Notwithstanding all these merits, 
doubts are entertained whether taste or prejudice may 
not be againstthem. The beautiful lustrous hair, which 
is a sort of glory to the female head, while it waves in 
silken tresses, becomes less admirable when humiliated 
from its post of honor, and it may be doubted whether, 
as the collected debris of a hairdresser's salon, ladies 
might not shrink with distaste from wearing the min- 
gled strands from many heads over their own shoulders, 
On the contrary side of the question, it must be remem- 
bered that most elegant ornaments are fabricated by 
those artists in hair, who seem to be born with a genius 
to the werk; only these triumphs of ingenuity are 
prized as relics of friends beloved but lost. Time will 
show whether these shawls made from human hair will 
be patronized by the ladies, 

InpIavA, Dec. 3, 1861. 

I expect to forward aclub every year as long as I live 
to peruse Godey. The best work of the kind now ex- 
tant. Our rooms are not furnished without it. 

Mars. B, 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN, 


Ovr friends who have sent us music that has been 
accepted for publication in the Book must have patience ; 
their favors will appear as soon as we can make room. 
The Dew-Drop Waltz will be published in the August 
number. Since our last report we have accepted Unfurl 
the Banner, by H. P. Danks, and a Galop, by Miss Rosa- 
lie E. Smith, of Bermuda. 

The Drum and Fife.—It properly comes within the 
plan of our “‘Column,’’ perhaps, to notice here two new 
books published by Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. The 
first is Winner’s Guide for the Fife, a reliable book of 
instruction without the aid of a teacher, including a great 
number of operatic and popular airs. Price 50 cents. 

The other is the Army Drum and Fife Book, containing 
full instructions, the Reveille, the Tattoo, the various 
calls and beats used in the service, and a number of 
popular airs, to which is added the Bugler’s Call Book, 
with all the calls, infantry, skirmishers, etc., used in the 
U. 8. Army. Price 75 cents. 

Chas. Grobe’s New Sheet Music.—There is no composer 
now before the public whose writings are more heartily 
welcomed than Professor Grobe. The number of his 
compositions, their variety, and uniform beauty have 
long made his name a honsehold word wherever music 
is appreciated. For the benefit of our friends, we give a 
short list of some of ‘his recent works, any of which we 
will purchase and mail when ordered. The first six are 
easy, for beginners :-- 

Polar Star Schottische, 25 cents; Kreutzer Minuet, 25; 
Schubert’s Eulogy of Tears, 35; I Would that my Love, 
by Mendelssohn, 35; Six Scotch Airs, 25; Music of the 
Union, five National airs, 50; Almack’s Waltz, by Bee- 
thoven, with finale, 50; La Douleux, waltz, varied, 50; 
Beethoven's famous air, Adelaide, varied, 50. Ali the 
following are brilliant variations on the airs named: 
Partant pour la Syrie, 40; Departed Days, 40; Faded 
Flowers, 40; Brindisi, Drinking Song in Macbeth, 40; 
Dear Spirit, Hear Me, from Le Pardon, 40; Still in my 
Dreams thou’rt Near, 50; The Maiden’s Prayer, 50; 
Santa Lucia, Neapolitan Barcarole, 50; Wi’ my Love 
I’ll March Away, 50; The Flag of Our Union, 50; 
also Annie Laurie, for four hands, easy, 25; Yes Schot- 
tische, four hands, 25; La Marseillaise, four hands, 40; 
Oft in the Stilly Night, four hands, 40. 

Songs, Ballads, etc.—From Russell & Pattee, Boston: 
Saturday Night at Sea, quartette, 15 cents; God Save the 
Union, solo and chorus, 25; Comrades, Awake to Glory, 
fine quartette, by author of Lily Dale, 25; Kiss me Good- 
Night, Mother, ballad by same, 25; Jessie Graeme, song 
and chorus, same, 25; Rock me to Sleep, Mother, 25; 
The Boy and his Angel, 25; two beautiful songs with 
chorus, by Leslie, Visions of Childhood, 25; No More 
we Meet at Eventide, 25; two songs with chorus which 
we have heard sung at Sanford’s with great applause ; 
The Stars and Stripes, new patriotic song and chorus, 
colored title, 25. 

Polkas, ete.—From same publisher: Rigoleta Redowa, 
introducing Over the Summer Sea, 25; Academy Polka, 
25; Beurre Clairgean Waltz, handsome colored title, 35; 
Beurre Clairgean Polka, very pretty title, 50; Empire 
Polka, by Gilmore, leader of the famous Boston Brigade 
Band, 25; Leviathan March, 25; Fourth Battalion March, 
25; Liebes Lieder (Songs of Love), beautiful waltzes, 35; 
brilliant variations on Rock me to Sleep, by Charles 
Grobe, 40. 

Orders for any of the above cheerfully attended to by 
addressing J. Stare HoLioway. 








Tus ConTINENTAL RestavRaNts.—Mr. Stevens, of the 
Continental Hotel, has opened to the public two magni- 
ficent refreshment saloons fronting on Chestnut Street, 
and connected with the hotel. These saloons exceed, in 
their decorations and appointments, auy establishment 
heretofore opened in Philadelphia, and probably have no 
counterpart in ary city of the Union. The saloons, two 
in number, communicate, and are alike in size and 
decorations. The floors are covered with marble tiles, 
and the walls are freseoed in light and cheerful colors. 
Each saloon has attached four private rooms, handsomely 
furnished with velvet carpets, and the ladies’ saloon 
has a retiring-room for the accommodation of guests who 
may wish to arrange their toilet. The tables and silver- 
ware ure in keeping with the elegance of the saloons, 
and the whole establishment is alike creditable to the 
city and the taste and liberality of the proprietor. La- 
dies and gentlemen, and ladies unaccompanied, will find 
the Eastern Saloon free from any objectionabte features, 
and visitors can be sure of respectful aud proper attention. 
At the opening, the saloons attracted much attention, 
from the arrangement of the show windows. Those of 
the gentlemen’s saloon presented an array of substan- 
tials, while the windows of the ladies’ saloon had a 
number of ornaments in confectionery, done up in the 
highest style of art; and groups of the curious collected 
to admire the display. 


We have received the following communication; the 
writer heads it: ‘‘A Sad Case—Ladies’ Skirts in the 
Cars :"— 

Messrs. Eprrors: I am not a vain man, but I am par- 
ticular about my boots. I don’t like to see a spot upon 
their shining surface. Well, a few evenings since, I was 
going to a party; I took the cars; you know what 
weather we have had lately. I was nicely arrayed ; 
boots shining as splendid as blacking could make them. 
We presently came to a halt ; several ladies entered, and 
the dear creatures did spread themselves out amazingly. 
Don’t they remind you very much, Messrs. Editors, of a 
peacock when he comes to a spread, only their dimen- 
sions are larger than his. I arrived at my destination, 
gave my coat and hat to the waiter, was about entering 
the parlor, when, happening to cast my eyes down, O 
horror! I saw that my boots were all smeared with mud 
from the skirts of the ladies’ garments, as they swept by 
me, when they entered the cars. I left the premises at 
once. 


How To Carry Frowers.—When sent by post nothing 
is better than wrapping them in oiled paper; when 
carried otherwise, a piece of wet sponge fastened inside 
a wooden box, or layers of wet brown paper, or wet flan- 
nel as a lining to the box, or freshly gathered cabbage 
leaves, with their under side placed next the flowers, are 
unobjectionable. If the box is of tin, well secured at the 
lid, then a source of moisture is less requisite, for the 
leaves and flowers themselves will form an atmosphere 
of sufficient dampness for a short time. Another method, 
which answers extremely well when flowers are gath- 
ered in dry weather, is, as soon as they are cut, to throw 
them into a bag, like a carpet-bag, made of mackintosh. 
If the snap of such an article closes well, flowers will 
remain fresh all day jong in a broiling sun, as some bo- 
tanical travellers well. know. The reason why such 
flowers are preserved is still the same—the air around 
themis damp. Tourists who hunt after wild flowers, or 
ferns, should provide themselves with a bag of this de- 
scription, 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


Articles that Children can muke for Fancy Fairs, or for 
Holiday Presents. 


MENAGERE, IN EMBROIDERED NETTING. 


Materials.—A strip of black filet, 18 inches by 6, 12 
skeins of gold thread, or one of maize silk (French), 1 
skein Napoleon blue ditto. Cerise satin, black silk, a 
morsel of kerseymere, etc. 

Tue pattern may be darned on the filet from the en- 
graving. The vandyke is in gold thread; the spots are 
in silk. Or all the spots may be done in silks of any 
colors, taking care that no two of the same are near each 
other. 





The piece of filet is square at one end, and pointed in 
the other. It is to be lined with satin of a different color, 
and also with an inner lining of black silk. At the 
pointed end is a pocket of colored silk, neatly stitched. 
At the other end is also a pocket, with two pieces of ker- 
seymere neatly bound round with ribbon, for needles. 
Between the two pockets a double piece of the same 
colored silk, stitched at intervals of three-fourths of an 
inch down the entire length, is intended for skeins of 
colored silks, cottons, etc. Finish with black and gold 
cord, and ribbon strings. 

MISCELLANEOUS AMUSEMENTS. 
Colored Shadows. 


Lieut two candles, and place them upon a table before 
c light papered or white wall: hold before one of the 
candles a piece of colored glass, taking care to remove to 
a greater distance the candle before which the colored 
glass is not placed. If a piece of green glass be used, 
one of the shadows will be green and the other red; if 
you use blue, one will be of that color, and the othera 
pale yellow. 


Curious Transposition. 

Take a glass of jelly, and place its mouth downward, 
just under the surface of warm water ina basin. The 
jelly will soon be dissolved by the heat, and, being 
heavier than the water, it will sink, while the glass be 
filled with the water in its stead. 


Refraction of Light. 


Take a basin, put a shilling into it, withdraw from 
the basin until the shilling cannot be seen; then let the 
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basin be filled up with water, and the coin will again 
appear. This is caused by the rays of light passing 
from the lighter medium of the air through the denser 
medium of the water, and thus becoming refracted. 
Tue following is ax authentic copy of an inscription 
upon a tombstone, in the picturesque and ancient grave- 
yard of Whitemarsh Episcopal Church, situated about 
five miles from Easton, Talbot Co., Maryland. 
It has been clearly proved to be the tomb of the father 
of Robert Morris, the great financier of the Revolution. 
He was a merchant in Oxford, Eastern Shore Mary- 
land, and waz killed by the wad of a cannon, which was 
being discharged, as a salute to him, from the deck of an 
outward bound vessel. 
“In Memory of 
Robert Morris, a native of Liverpool, 
in Great Britaia, 
late a merchant at Oxford, 
In this Province. 


Punctual integrity influenced his Dealings, 
Principles of Honour governed his Actions ; 

With an uncommon Degree of Sincerity 

He despised Artifice and Dissimulation ; 

His friendship was firm, candid, and valuable ; 

His charity frequent, secret, and well adapted 

His Zeal for the Publick Good, active and useful ; 

His Hospitality was enhanced by his Conversation, 
Seasoned with a chearful Wit, and a sound Judgment. 


A Salute from the Cannon ofa Ship, 
The wad fracturing his Arm, 

Was the Signal by which he departed 
as he was esteemed. 





In the year of his age. 
On the 12th Day of July 
MDCCL.” 





Try THis :— 

Cur orr tHe Back Lees or Your Cuarrs.—I will tell 
you a secret worth knowing. A thousand things not 
worth half as much have been patented and elevated 
into a business. 

It is this: If you cut off the back legs of your chairs 
so that the back part of the seat shall be two inches 
lower than the front part, it will greatly relieve the 
fatigue of sitting, and keep your spine in much better 
shape. 

The principal fatigue in sitting comes from your sliding 
forwards, and thus straining the ligaments and muscles 
in the small of the back. The expedient I have advised 
will obviate this tendency, and, as I have suggested, add 
greatly to the comfort and healthfulness of the sitting 
posture. 

The front edge of a chair should not be more than 
fifteen inches high for the average man, nor more than 
fourteen for the average woman. The average chair is 
now seventeen inches high for all, which no amount of 
slanting in the seat can make comfortable.—Lewis's 
Gymnasium. 

Scenz 1x A Crty Rarproap Car.—Enter a female— 
gentleman rises—she is about to take his seat without 
the slightest acknowledgment. The gentleman said to 
her: “‘Iam not bound to give up my seat, and will not 
unless I am thanked for it.” She refused to do so, and 
the gentleman resumed his seat. The unanimous ver- 
dict of the passengers was, “Served her right.” 
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A SUBURBAN VILLA. 
Designed expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book by Samus. Sioax, Architect, Philadelphia. 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 


Tue villa which we here present is exceedingly ex- 
pressive of architectural style, and in its construction 
evidently demands some solid material, such as stone, 
or at least its imitation, as the principal building ma- 
terial. Space will not permit us to say more in its 
praise than that it has made its owner a most comfortable 
home for a number of years, and its appearance excites 
the admiration of all impassioned judges. 





PRIKCIPAL FLOOR. 











Through a fine vestibule, 15 feet square, marked A, 
you enter the dwelling, and from the stair hall, K, enter 
the drawing-rcom, B, which is 20 by 40 feet. We have 
four other rooms on the first floor, all well supplied 





with pantries, closets, etc. The dining-room, D, is 25 
by 16 feet; the sitting-room, C, 20 feet square, and the 
kitchen, G, is 18 by 24 feet; while on the rear is H, an 
outside kitchen or wash-house. 











SECOND STORY. 


The second floor contains six fine chambers marked N, 
R is the bath-room, and P additional bed-rooms. 

A Frewowman meeting an English soldier with a 
Waterloo medal, began sneeringly to speak of the mean- 
ness of the British Government in bestowing a medal 
which did not cost threepence. 

“True,” said the Englishman, ‘‘it cost us but three- 
pence; but it cost France a Napoleon.” 





oa * * £6 
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GODEY’S ARM-CHAIR. 
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A LIST OF ARTICLES WE CAN SUPPLY. 


Goper’s Bijou Needle-Case, containing 100 very superior 
Diamond Drilled Eyed Needles. Price 25 cents, and one 
three cent stamp to pay postage, except to California, Ore- 
gon, or the British Provinces; for either of these places a 
ten cent stamp must be sent. 

Godey’s Pattern-Book of Embroideries. Price 25 cents. 

Fresh Fruits all the year round, at Summer Prices, and 
how you may get them. Price 12 cents. 

Every Lady her own Shoemaker. With diagrams, Price 
50 cents. 

Thirty of the most approved Receipts for Summer Beve- 
rages. Price 12 cents. 

Gallery of Splendid Engravings, from Pictures by the 
first Masters. Price 50 cents each; four numbers now 
ready. 

The Book of the Toilet. Price 25 cents. 

How to Make a Dress. Price 25 cents. 

The Nursery Basket; or, a Help to those who Wish to 
Help Themselves. With engravings. Price 50 cents. 

Mrs. Hale’s new Cook-Book. With numerous engrav- 
ings. Price $1 00. 

Mrs. Hale’s 4545 Receipts for the Million. Price $1 25. 

Godey’s Curl Clasps. Twelve ina box. Nos, 1, 2, and 
3. Price 75 cents, which covers the postage, except to 
California, Oregon, or the British Provinces. The price to 
cover postage to either of these places is, on No. 1, $1 20; 
on No. 2, $1 30; on No. 3, $1 50. 

Godey’s Hair Crimpers. Each box contains twelve, of 
various sizes. Price 75 cents a box, which covers the 
postage, except to California, Oregon, or the British Prov- 
iuces. The price to cover postage to either of these places 
is $1 20. 

Godey’s Copying Paper, for copying Patterns of Embroi- 
dery, etc. Each package contains several colors. Price 
25 cents. A ten cent stamp will be required to prepay 
postage on this to California, Oregon, or the British Prov- 
inces. 

Patent Needle Threaders. A valuable article. Price 
25 cents. 

Indestructible Pleasure Books for Children, with col- 
ored plates, printed on muslin, and cannot be torn. 
Price 25 cents each. 

Mrs. Stephens’s Crochet Book. Price 75 cents. 

The Song Bird Fancier. Every lady who keeps birds 
should have this useful book. Price 25 cents. 

The Ladies’ Manual of Fancy Work, by Mrs. Pullen. 
Price $1 25. 


Tux followiag epitaph has been noticed in Pourhyn 
Churchyard, North Wales, and shows that the people 
in the neighborhood havea good notion of consuming 
their owm smoke: 

Here lies William Smith. 

And, what is something rarish, 
He was born, bred, and 

Hang’d in this parish. 


A Letrer from Victoria complains of a want of domes- 
tic servants there. The writer says: “The other day 
a lady, finding her servant sitting over the drawing- 
room fire reading a book, said, ‘Mary, your rooms are 
not done; go and get them ready as soon as you can.’ 
‘They ain’t done, ain’t they ?’ was the reply; ‘then I 
guess if you want ’em done you must go and do’em 
yourself, for I ain't a-going to rise till I have finished 
this book.’” 





A Western Ositvuary Norice.—Mister Edatur: Jem 
bangs, we are sorry to stait, has deseized. He departed 
this Life last mundy. Jem was generally considered a 
gude feller. He died at the age of twenty-three years 
old. He went 4th without any struggle ; and sich is 
Life. Jem kept a nice stoar, which his wife now waits 
on. His virchews was numerous to behold. Many is 
the things we bot at his grocerry, and we are happy to 
state to the admirin’ world that he never cheeted, espe- 
cially in the wate of makrel, which was nice and sweet, 
and his surviving wife isthe same wa. We never knew 
him to put sand in his sugar, tho he had a big sand bar 
in front of his hous; nor water in his Lickuris, tho the 
Ohio River runs past his dore. Pece to his remaines. 
He leves a wife, 8 children, a cow, 4 horses, a growcery 
stoar, and quadrupets, to morn his loss; but in the 
splendid langwidge of the poit, his loss is there eternal 
gane. 


Postage on THE LApy’s Bock.— Postage for three 
months, if paid in advance at the office where it is re- 
ceived, four and a half cents. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

R. J. §8.—Sent patterns, etc. by American express 
March 20th. ° 

Mrs. J. W. T.—Sent patterns, etc. 20th. 

Miss I. 8.—Sent pattern for slippers 21st. 

Miss J. M. C.—Sent zephyr and silk 22d. 

Mrs. M. P.—Sent sleeve patterns 24th. 

Mrs. I. McP.—Sent cloak and dress pattern 25th. 

Mrs. E. N. L.—Sent article 26th. 

Mrs. I. W. 8.—Sent pattern for jacket 28th. 

Mrs, I. B. B.—Sent headdress April Ist. 

Miss A. J. B.—Sent hair ring 2d. 

Miss 8. M.—Sent hair cross and bracelet 2d. 

Mrs. E. W. W.—Sent girl’s apron pattern 3d. 

Miss J. X.—Sent headdress 4th. 

Mrs. A. M.—Sent braiding pattern for slipper 4th. 

Miss F. F. Y.—Sent hair necklace 5th. 

Mrs. I. M. J.—Sent hair ercss and ring 7th. 

L. E. H.—Sent velvet cap 8th. 

W. F. G.—Sent hair ring 11th. 

Mrs. 0.—Sent patterns 14th. 

Miss M. A. W.—Sent bonnets, etc. by Adams’s express 
14th. 

Mrs. L. G. O.—Sent jet shawl pin, bracelet, and sleeve 
buttons, 17th. 

A. 8. V.—When an engagement is broken off, it is 
usual to return the letters, presents, etc., mutually ex- 
changed. 

A Subscriber.—Leaves for Piano Candle Wreath cost 
$2 per gross. Orné balls from $1 25 to $5 a piece. 

J. A. C.—The game appears to be too intricate. Some- 
thing more simple would answer better. 

Miss W. L. B.—For the twentieth time we answer 
your question. On the left side. 

Eunice.—You have no right to answer any such ques- 
tion. 

Mary B.—Yes ; by a proper iatroduction. 








— 
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Chemistry for the Poung. 


LESSON XXI. 
The Terrigenous ‘Metals. 


SUBSTANCES REQUIRED. 





483. Baryta; lime; strontia; chalk; alum; magne- 
sia; liquor potasse ; filter paper; alcohol. 

484. Since Lesson XVI. we have not concerned our- 
selves with an examination of the-metals. It will be re- 
membered that we concluded that lesson with a general 
summary of the properties of calecigenous metals. You 
had better reconsider that summary before commencing 
an examination of the second class of metals in our di- 
vision—namely, the terrigenous metals. When engaged 
with our former metals—the calcigenous ones—we gene- 
rally managed to procure a sample of each metal operated 
upon, in its evident or metallic state. This we cannot 
do as regards the class about to be treated of. Their 
metallic properties, although well-established, are not 
readily demonstrated. It is only, therefore, by the force 
of a certain mental abstraction, that you will be able to 
consider the bodies about to be examined as metallic 
compounds. 

485. The chief earthy or terrigenous metals are as fol- 
lows :— 


Calcium, the oxide of which is lime 


Barium, - baryta Alkaline 
Strontium . * strontia earths. 
Magnesium os o magnesia 

Aluminum ” ” alumina 


There are several others, but the foregoing are all that 
weshallexamine. After what we have stated respecting 
these metals, you will not expect to have them intro- 
duced under their metallic form. We must be content 
with examining theircoumpounds. Looking at the tabu- 
lar arrangement above, you will observe that lime, 
baryta, strontia, and magnesia are represented as alka- 
line earths, whilst alumina does not come under that 
category. We will now consider the alkaline earths, 
leaving alumina until hereafter. 

486. Regard the physical properties of the earth, and 
reflect on the propriety of designating the metals from 
which they are produced, terrigenous metals. Next ef- 
fect a saturated solution of each of these with some acids 
—say the acetic or the hydrochloric: that is to say, add 
to the acid more of each of these substances than the acid 
can dissolve, and filter the solution so as to obtain it 
clear. 

487. Remark with what facility lime, baryta, strontia, 
and magnesia dissolve. Divide each of the solutions into 
five parts. Test these parts respectively with (1) hydro- 
sulpburic acid ; (2), hydrosulphate of ammonia ; (3), fer- 
rocyanide of potassium. If the solutions be pure, not 
the slightest precipitate or other change will be observ- 
able; whereas, of the metals already discussed, 7. ¢., the 
calcigenous metals, their solutions all yield a precipitate 
with one or all of the tests mentioned. 

488. Test the fourth portion of each metallic solution 
with solution of carbonate of potash, of soda, or ammonia, 
and remark that in either case a white precipitate results. 
Terrigenous metals, therefore, 1. Do not yield a precipi- 
tate with hydrosulphurie acid, or hydrosulphate of am- 
monia, or ferrocyanide of potassium. 2. Do yield a 
precipitate with a carbonated alkali. 

489. Take a little powdered lime, or baryta, or strontia, 
or magnesia, put it upon a slip of yellow tarmeric paper 
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moistened with water, and remark how the paper be- 
comes tinged brown, thus demonstrating the earths in 
question to be endowed with alkaline qualities. 

490. Dip a piece of clean thread into each of the solu- 
tions, dry the threads; when dry, immerse their ex- 
tremities in the well of melted tallow or wax surrounding 
a candle-wick, plunge the extremities respectively into 
the faint halo of flame which limits the combustion of a 
candle. Remark how, in each case, the flame is tinged 
of adifferent color. The lime solution tinges it orange- 
colored, the baryta solution green, the strontia solution 
red. As for the magnesia, the color which it produces 
is not very distinctive. 

491. Hitherto all the terrigenous compounds we have 
examined have been found endowed with nearly the 
same qualities. It is true, by means of a difference in 
their fame, we might have distinguished baryta, stron- 
tia, and lime amongst themselves ; but we have not as 
yet seen any quality which can be turned to account in 
analysis. 

492. Take the fifth and remaining portions of solutions 
of earths in hydrochloric acid, which may either be 
called hydrochlorate of baryta, strontia, ete. ; or chlo- 
ride of barium, strontium, etc. ; either would be correct ; 
whether the result of solution of a metal in hydrochloric 
acid be a chloride of the metal, or a hydrochlorate of the 
oxide of the metal, involves a theory unnecessary to 
discuss here (228); add to each very carefully oil of 
vitriol (sulphuric acid), diluted with five or six parts, 
by measure, of water, in order to render it more manage- 
able than it would be else, and observe the result. In 
each solution, except that of magnesia, we have a white 
precipitate, but not to an equal extent. However weak 
may be the solution of baryta—however mueh diluted 
the acid added—a precipitate, sulphate of baryta, will 
fall; this substance being totally insoluble in water. 
Strontia solutions yield a precipitate with sulphuric 
acid nearly as insoluble, but not quite. Lime solutions 
may not, if very much diluted, yield any precipitate; 
but even from these, if alcohol be added (182), a precipi- 
tate will fall. Try the experiment. 
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Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havixe had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is nota 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion editor does 
not know. 
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Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co.’s; mourning goods from Besson 
& Son; cloaks, mantillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 
Canal Street, New York ; bonnets from the most celebrated 
establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & Warden, or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
JUNE. 


Fig. 1.—Costume for a watering-place, and suitable 
for half mourning. Black French grenadine dress, made 
over black silk. White pigué sacque, bound with braid, 
and trimmed with braid and buttons. Standing collar, 
with black silk neck-tie. Low-crowned Leghorn hat, 
bound with black velvet, and decorated with a black 
velvet bow and black plume. 

Fig. 2.—-Dinner-dress. Dress of Satin de Mai, made 
over a thin blue silk. The skirt is edged with a band of 
blue silk, and trimmed with ruches of blue and white 
silk, sewed »n in points. The body is full, with straight 
waist, blue belt, and clasp. The sleeves consist of a 
full plaited jockey ; the long sleeves are of white mus- 
lin. Hat of mixed chip and straw, decorated with a blue 
rosette and light fancy feather. 

Fig. 3.—Costume suitable for a young lady. Pink 
grenadine dress, with Pompadour corsage and muslin 
chemisette, with full muslin ruff round the throat. The 
corsage is trimmed with a box-plaiting of pink silk, 
which trimming is also placed just above the hem of the 
skirt. The sash is wide pink ribbon, with fringed ends. 

Fig. 4.—Green Empress cloth riding habit; black 
straw Tudor hat, with white plume; white gloves, with 
black gauntlets. 

Fig. 5.—Walking costume. White grenadine dress, 
with embroidered figure; corsage plain; skirt trimmed 
with five box-plaited flounces bound on each edge with 
purple silk. Scarf mantle of the same material, and 
trimmed to match the skirt. Fancy straw hat, trimmed 
with ribbons and a long white plume. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 
(See engraving, page 525.) 

Fig. 1.—Jacket and skirt of steel color and white sum- 
mer poplin, trimmed with black velvet. White pants. 
Gray straw hat, bound with black velvet, and trimmed 
with a black thistle feather. 

Fig. 2.—White Marseilles dress, trimmed with blue 
braid. 

Fig. 3.—A sea green silk, trimmed with flounces. 
Leghorn hat, trimmed with green ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 4.—Buff Marseilles suit, trimmed with white 
braid. Black neck-tie. 

Fig. 5.—Suit of gray Nankeen, trimmed with black 
braid. Black straw hat and feather. 


THE ANDALUSIAN. 
(See engraving, page 529.) 


Tre sudden change in the previous modes, at least 
with the younger portions of our fair friends, from the 
lengthy character of the pardessus to the favorite styles 





now of less ample proportions, has given room for a 
great variety of new fashions, especially in sacks. The 
one we illustrate is purposed for dress; its elaborate or- 
nament of fluted or plaited flounces and frills, with their 
neat passementeries, will doubtless render its showy 
character attractive for this purpose. For morning or 
undress, the plainer modes, with bat little trimming, 
are also desirable. It is scarcely possible to conceive of 
anything in the sack form which may not be worn this 
season as the fashion. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


Wirn the warmth and sunshine, New York and Phila- 
delphia begin to show a goodly number of elegant toilets, 
light and fresh in color, and novel in design. 

Besides the check silks in every variety, of which we 
have spoken in a former Chat, are the Pompadour silks 
with light grounds, and others pearled all over with 
tiny specks of a totally distinct color from the ground, 
which give them a peculiar richness. 

At the establishment of T. W. Evans & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, we were shown some new fabrics, Satin de Mai, 
much resembling a barége, but very silky and very 
pretty. These goods were in all colors, and many in 
the new color called cuir, or leather, just the color of 
unvarnished leather flowers. Some were entirely plain, 
and others barred with satin stripes and sprigged over 
with some bright color. We also saw the most exquisite 
grenadines, the grounds light, soft shades of mode, dot- 
ted over with a darker shade, which formed a peculiar 
chineé ground, and on’ this ground were thrown leaves 
and geometrical figures of the richest colors. 

In order to accommodate ladies wishing to have dresses 
made up in haste, they have at this establishment skirts 
and sleeves of dresses made up and trimmed in the most 
novel styles, so that a dress can be made up at very 
short notice. 

For dressy toilets, barége and grenadine are the pre- 
dominating tissues. 

Among the newest styles made up are the follow- 
ing: A dress of black barége, body low, with a Mainte- 
non scarf of barége, edged with a ruching of sea-green 
silk. This scarf forms a bertha at the back, crosses very 
low in front, and turns back to fasten behind, where 
two long rounded ends hang down. The waist is pointed 
in front and round at the back ; sleeves very short. The 
lower skirt is plain, the upper or tunic skirt is slashed 
in every breadth with long openings about half a yard 
in depth, cut straight, and bordered with green ruching. 

A very pretty street dress is of ‘‘capucin” brown 
grenadine. The body, sleeves, and front of skirt are 
decorated with a checquer work of narrow black velvet, 
having little knots of the velvet at the corners of the 
squares; the body is drawn lengthwise in puffs, and 
between each puff is a band of velvet; the sleeves are 
drawn like the body, made with an elbow, loose at the 
hand, and trimmed with a ruching of black lace and 
velvet bows. 

Another dress, of lavender barége, had narrow ruch- 
ings of lavender and green silk, sewed on in Grecian 
pattern round the bottom of the skirt and up each 
breadth for about three-quarters of a yard. The body 
high, with a Medicis waistband, made of lavender silk, 
trimmed with green rucHings and braided with green 
braid; the sleeves trimmed with a frill and raised by 
two bows. 

For young ladies low-necked waists will be most 
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fashionable, and over these will be worn thin muslin or 
illusion waists, with long sleeves, delicately tucked or 
puffed, and finished at the waist and neck by a ruche of 
illusion. Waistbands will also be worn with these 
bodies. Another pretty style is to have a light barége 
or grenadine skirt, a muslin body, and over this a silk 
body the color of the skirt, or a velvet one made much 
like the waistband, only deeper, pointed in front, both 
top and bottom, or square at the top, and with little 
shoulder straps. The white bodies are trimmed with 
ribbons, velvet chenille, braid, etc., and are made in a 
great variety of styles. 

Morning-dresses are made with Zouave jackets and 
Garibaldi shirts; but the most fashionable are of the 
style of Louis XV., also called the Marquise, of which 
we have given designs in the Book. We particularly 
admired one of a violet checked silk, lined with apple- 
green, and trimmed with green ruchings. This robe 
descends behind in graceful folds, the fulness being set 
in at the neckpiece in flat plaits. Each side of the opea 
front is edged with a revers, bordered with a ruching of 
green silk. The revers diminish in width as they as- 
cend to the waist; from thence they augment in width, 
and are carried round the back, and form a square 
collar. The sleeves are made with an elbow, and are 
finished by a cuff trimmed with a ruching. 

The costumes of the season are noted for their fulness ; 
many of the dresses are pointed before and behind; but 
the many beautiful waistbands and zones cause the round 
hodies to be the favorites, especially with the young la- 
dies. Long sleeves have no particular form, but are 
varied according to the fancy of the wearer or dress- 
maker. Puffs and slashes are om some of the newest 
sleeves. 

At Madame Demorest’s, in Fourteenth Street, we were 
shown some beautiful dresses; one, a rich black silk, 
having the bottom of the skirt waved, which we believe 
is a very old fashion revived; but, as it is quite pretty, 
will, we think, be adopted. Above the waving was a 
box-plaited flounce, two inches in width, also waved ; 
and above that a guipure ruffle, three inches wide, also 
put on in waves. The body was plain, and the sleeves 
rather narrow, made with an elbow, and trimmed to 
match the skirt. The effect was very stylish. 

Another dress had one box-plaited ruffle at the bottom, 
about seven inches wide, and above that a very narrow 
box-plaited ruffie, which was run up on every seam, and 
between every seam for about half a yard; this, also, 
was very stylish. 

Another trimming is to have a box-plaited flonnce, 
with velvet run in between the plaits. The box-plaits 
can be double if desired, and the trimming can hang as 
a flounce, or another row of velvet can be run in the 
lower edge of the flounce, and it can be sewed down on 
the dress. In order to form this trimming, the material 
must be cut and the velvet ribbon slipped in and run 
underneath the plaits. It is exceedingly pretty, and 
will be suitable for either thick or thin dresses. Silk 
flounces are being lined with crinoline, to make them 
stand out from the dress. 

Short sacques, mantles, and circles, as well as shawls 
of various kinds, are this season fashionable for out-door 
dress. Brodie has an admirable assortment of sacques, 
made of all materials, and trimmed in every conceivable 
way. We admired a black silk one, trimmed all round 
with a ruffle seven inches d ; half of this ruffle was 
box-plaited, and fastened with a drop button on every 
plait; the other half hung as a ruffle, and was edged 
with a narrow lace ; this same trimming formed a bertha, 





and was on the sleeves. There were black silk half- 
shawls, with bands of silk and a narrow quilling stitched 
round them. Mantles of the shape of “The Aimerian”’ 
in May number, but trimmed in different styles. 

Among others was an ample pardessus of black silk, 
a kind of blouse, rather low in the neck, with a bertha 
of guipure, bordered by a fancy silk trimming. It had 
openings for the arms, covered by a broad band of gui- 
pure, terminating in a fancy trimming of tassels. Av- 
other style has a narrow collar entirely formed of small 
biack plaitings, pinked at the edge, in the midst of 
which appears a row of lozenges of mauve silk. Some 
of the mantles are trimmed by guipure insertions on 
white silk. 

There seems to be nothing new as yet for black lace 
mantles. Lace points, which arealways fashionable, will 
be much worn. Muslin mantles and shawls, trimmed 
with insertion and very narrow gauffered ruffles, will 
be very fashionable, also white and black grenadine 
shawls, hemmed and braided in Grecian pattern, with 
a large corner piece, or else trimmed with ruffles. We 
have also noticed some very pretty summer shawls, 
checked black and white, with fancy-colored borders 
Silk shawls, trimmed with black lace and fringe, are 
among the new styles. Some of the half-shawls are 
surmounted by a little pointed shawl, presenting crossed 
insertions and a point entirely of guipure, and round 
the shawl are flounces of rich guipure lace and bows of 
black ribbon. This latter is one of the most distingué 
styles. 

Although we gave quite a lengthy description of hats 
in our last number, yet, as they have become one of the 
indispensable elements of a summer toilet, we will men- 
tion a few others. One of the latest, equally appropriate 
for ladies and children, is the boat-shaped sailor's hat, 
with two ribbons hanging down behind, embroidered 
with gold anchors. The Amelia, Mignon, Russian Cap, 
Cuba, Newport, Amazon, and others at first adopted by 
very young persons, will be worn at watering-places 
by persons of all ages and physiognomies. 

Among the new riding-hats we notice an English one, 
bell-shaped, with wide brims, slightly turned down, 
bordered with velvet, decorated with a velvet bow and 
a long feather tassel at the side. An Andalusian, with 
velvet brims, and trimmed with an aigrette and Magenta 
velvet ribbon in front, sewed on as in the headdress of 
Fig. 2, May number. 

For children we notice Spanish hats, trimmed with 
bunches of cherries ; Garibaldi hats, with floods of loops 
behind and frizzed feathers in front. The Bébé hat, 
bordered with violet velvet, three rows of it round the 
crown, white and violet feathers in front and a velvet 
rosette at the side. Crinoline caps, trimmed with fancy 
colored velvets, are also worn. The tips of peacocks’ 
feathers, worn in hats, make a graceful and pleasing 
variety. For the seaside broad-brim water-proof hats, 
with gay bindings, are being made. 

We find white and black, the most distingué of all 
combinations, blended in all parts of the toilet. It is 
found even in walking shoes, which are black stitched 
with white. Boots to match the dresa are in good taste, 
also kid boots, with rosettes in front. 

Kid gloves, embroidered with a different color on the 
back, and black ones, embroidered with gold, form a 
suitable complement to an elegant toilet. The new 
gloves have come out in brighter and richer shades than 
we have ever before seen. Cuir, Magenta, deep green, 
and manve are among the new tints, but light gloves 
will also be much worn. FAsHIoN, 
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